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EARLY  ARABIAN  PAPER  MAKING. 

HE  date  of  the  invention  of  paper,  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  used  by  the 
nations  of  the  West,  is  almost  as  in- 
teresting a  question  as  that  of  the 
invention  of  printing ;  for  the  former 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  latter.  It  is  certain,  at  all 
events,  that  neither  the  Eastern  nor  the  Western 
nations  invented  printing  until  they  had  been  in 
possession  of  paper  for  a  long  time. 

The  usual  account  of  the  introduction  of  paper 
into  Europe  is  that  it  was  communicated  by  the 
Arabs,  who  had  received  it  from  the  Chinese. 
Broadly  taken,  this  statement  is  correct ;  but  it  has 
until  recently  been  associated  with  many  errors  of 
detail,  both  as  regards  the  date  and  circumstances 
of  the  event,  and  the  material  and  manufacture  of 
primitive  paper.  The  honour  of  dispelling  these 
belongs  to  an  Austrian  scholar,  Professor  Joseph 
Karabacek,  who  has  had  special  opportunities  of 
investigating  the  question,  from  his  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  magnificent  collection  of 
Egyptian  documents  drawn  from  the  Fayoum  by 
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Archduke  Rainer,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
belong  to  the  period  of  Saracen  domination  in 
Egypt ;  and  his  knowledge  of  early  Arabian  writers. 
His  conclusions  were  published  in  an  essay,  '  Das 
Arabische  Papier,'  in  the  '  Mittheilungen  aus  der 
Sammlung  der  Papyrus  Erzherzog  Rainer,'  Bde. 
ii.,  iii.,  1887.  A  supplemental  essay  was  added 
in  1897.  It  seems  worth  while  to  republish  the 
substance  of  Professor  Karabacek's  articles  in  this 
country,  as  the  only  resume  that  we  have  seen,  that 
in  the  article  on  Paper  in  '  Chambers'  Cyclopaedia,' 
necessarily  omits  many  subsidiary  details,  and  in- 
accurately speaks  of  an  Arabian  invasion  of  China, 
which  never  took  place.  Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson 
refers  to  Karabacek's  essay  in  his  '  Handbook  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography,'  second  edition, 
1894,  p.  44;  but  as  he  is  writing  on  palaeography, 
and  not  upon  history,  merely  for  the  manufacturing 
process.  It  will  be  understood  that  there  is  no 
originality  in  the  summary  which  we  are  about  to 
offer  ;  we  simply  reproduce  the  results  of  the  literary 
investigations  of  Professor  Karabacek,  and  the  scien- 
tific investigations  of  Professor  Wiesener,  which 
may  be  accepted  with  the  more  confidence  as  no 
one  has  attempted  to  controvert  them. 

The  usual  statement  respecting  the  first  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Arabs  with  paper-making  is  that  they 
learned  the  art  from  Chinese  prisoners  of  war  upon 
the  capture  of  Samarcand,  A.D.  704.  But  there 
is  no  proof  of  its  having  been  known  to  them 
at  this  period,  and  we  shall  shortly  find  evidence 
that  it  did  not  come  to  their  knowledge  for  nearly 
half  a  century  afterwards.  Neither  is  the  date  of 
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the  conquest  of  Samarcand  quite  correctly  given. 
We  learn  from  the  historian  Taalibi  that  their  first 
connexion  with  this  city  was  in  676,  when  they 
obtained  a  treaty  according  them  the  right  of  passage 
through  it,  but  leaving  it  virtually  independent 
until  712,  when  it  was  definitively  subjugated. 
The  submissive  population,  however,  could  not 
properly  be  described  as  "  prisoners  of  war,"  nor  is 
the  conquest  of  the  city  connected  with  the  intro- 
duction of  paper  by  any  Arabian  historian.  The 
event  which  really  introduced  paper  to  the  Arabs, 
and  through  them  to  Europe,  was  the  repulse  of  a 
Chinese  invasion  in  A.D.  751.  Two  neighbouring 
princes,  the  chiefs  of  Fergana  and  Tashkend, 
having  gone  to  war,  the  weaker  party  sought  the 
intervention  of  China,  which  despatched  an  army 
to  the  scene  of  operations.  The  Arab  governor  of 
Samarcand,  Zijad  ibn  Saleh,  marched  against  this 
host,  defeated  it  in  the  battle  of  Athlach,  near 
Tashkend,  and  drove  it  back  into  China.  Among 
his  prisoners  of  war  were  persons  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  paper-making,  which  was  speedily  com- 
menced at  Samarcand  under  their  instruction, 
although,  as  will  appear,  with  a  notable  difference 
as  regards  the  material  employed. 

Such  is  the  account  of  Taalibi,  accredited  by  its 
author  and  simple  and  probable  in  itself.  It  is 
further  undesignedly  confirmed  by  a  statement  in 
the  '  Fihrist,'  an  historical  work  of  great  authority, 
where  it  is  said  that  according  to  some  paper  was 
invented  under  the  Ommiade,  but  according  to 
others  under  the  Abbasside  caliphs.  This  uncer- 
tainty might  well  exist,  for  the  Ommiade  dynasty 
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gave  place  to  the  Abbasside  in  750,  the  year  before 
the  defeat  of  the  Chinese.  It  seems  established, 
then,  that  the  Arab  manufacture  of  paper,  the 
mother  of  the  European,  commenced  at  a  date 
almost  exactly  as  far  in  advance  of  the  Christian  era 
as  the  foundation  of  Rome  was  behind  it  : 

1  Peace  hath  her  victories, 
Not  less  renowned  than  war/ 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Arab  manufacture,  as  the 
work  was  undoubtedly  commenced  under  Arab 
auspices,  but,  after  the  foundation  had  been  laid  by 
the  involuntary  Chinese  teachers,  the  first  workmen 
were  probably  Persians,  since  these  would  form  the 
elite  of  the  artisan  class ;  and  the  word  denoting  paper, 
Kaghad,  is  Persian.  Professor  Karabacek,  however, 
does  not  believe  it  to  be  indigenous  to  the  language, 
the  only  derivation  offered,  from  a  word  signifying 
to  rustle,  being  clearly  unsatisfactory.  He  thinks  it 
will  prove  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Chinese. 
Perhaps  it  is  Turkish. 

The  Samarcand  manufacture  of  paper  is  singularly 
interesting,  not  merely  as  the  introduction  of  an  art 
new  to  the  West,  but  as  the  invention  of  a  material 
for  paper  new  to  the  world.  It  is  on  this  point 
that  the  historians  of  paper  have  until  recently  been 
most  in  error.  It  being  believed  that  the  Chinese 
used  cotton  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  the 
industry  being  confessedly  derived  from  them  by 
the  Arabs,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  Arab  paper 
was  made  from  cotton,  and  that  the  manufacture 
from  linen  rags  was  a  European  invention  of  the 
twelfth  century.  These  views  have  been  exploded 
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by  the  scientific  researches  of  Professor  Julius 
Wiesener,  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  Professor 
Karabacek,  and  published  under  the  title  '  Die 
Fajumer  und  Uschmunene  Papiere '  in  the  Rainer 
c  Mittheilungen,'  Bd.  2,  1887.  Professor  Wiesener 
finds  that  the  Arab-Egyptian  papers  submitted  to 
him  hardly  ever  contain  any  cotton  fibre,  but  are 
substantially  linen,  frequently  exhibiting  traces  of 
rag,  hemp,  and  twine.  Upon  more  accurate  in- 
vestigation of  the  historical  sources  it  further  appears 
that  the  Oriental  authorities  never  speak  of  paper 
as  manufactured  from  cotton  until  we  arrive  at 
Joseph  Casiri,  a  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Arabs  and  their 
Persian  assistants,  finding  that  although  they  had 
got  the  Chinese  art  they  had  not  got  the  Chinese 
materials,  resorted  to  flax,  which  grows  abundantly 
in  Khorassan,  and  made  their  paper  from  the  fibres 
of  the  plant,  and  afterwards  from  rags,  supplemented, 
as  the  demand  increased,  with  any  vegetable  fibre 
capable  of  serving  the  purpose.  They,  therefore, 
and  not  the  Europeans,  are  entitled  to  the  honour 
of  this  great  and  salutary  revolution  in  the  paper 
manufacture.  Professor  Wiesener's  researches  have 
rectified  another  error,  which  has  reference  to  the 
sizing  of  the  paper.  This,  in  Oriental  papers,  is 
always  vegetable,  never,  as  in  ours,  mineral.  It  has 
been  said  to  be  gum  tragacanth,  but  proves  to  be 
nothing  else  than  starch  paste.  The  sheet  is  usually 
found  to  consist  of  two  thin  sheets  pasted  together, 
the  inside  of  each  rough  and  unfinished,  the  out- 
side smooth  and  fit  for  use.  Finally,  the  inven- 
tion of  wired  frames  in  the  manufacture,  which  has 
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always  been  considered  European,  is  proved  to  be 
Oriental  by  the  occurrence  of  straight-ribbed  mark- 
ings. 

The  successful  development  of  linen  paper  at  the 
expense  of  the  papyrus,  which  had  for  so  many 
centuries  almost  monopolized  the  markets  of  the 
civilized  world,  is  a  subject  of  much  interest,  and 
the  data  for  it  are  fortunately  ample.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  rapid  at  first.  The 
Coptic  population  of  Egypt  would  naturally  prefer 
the  material  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
and  there  was  but  little  writing  among  the  Saracens 
until  the  great  intellectual  outburst  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighth  century.  The  small  demand  for 
official  documents  was,  says  an  historian,  abundantly 
met  by  parchment.  A  disposition  to  challenge 
papyrus  is,  however,  evinced  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  oldest  kind  of  paper  made  at  Samarcand 
was  entitled  '  Pharaoh '  paper,  and  the  descriptions 
which  succeeded  took  the  names  of  ministers  and 
governors,  indicating  official  patronage.  One  of 
these,  El  Fadhl  the  Barmecide,  brother  of  Haroun- 
al-Raschid's  famous  vizier  Giafar,  is  the  person 
whose  name  is  above  all  others  to  be  connected 
with  the  growth  of  the  paper  manufacture.  Ac- 
cording to  Makrizi,  he  induced  his  brother  to  sub- 
stitute paper  for  papyrus  as  the  material  for  all 
official  documents.  This  incident  is  in  all  prob- 
ability to  be  dated  from  his  administration  of 
Khorassan,  the  province  adjoining  Samarcand,  and 
the  principal  seat  of  the  paper  manufacture,  where 
he  was  governor  in  A.D.  794-795.  This  agrees  with 
the  observation  of  Karabacek  that  the  oldest  docu- 
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ments  on  paper  in  the  Rayner  collection  cannot  be 
placed  earlier  than  A.D.  800.  That  papyrus  was 
still  maintaining  its  ground  a  generation  later  may  be 
inferred  from  the  endeavour  of  the  Caliph  Motassem 
to  transplant  it  to  the  Euphrates,  A.D.  836;  but 
about  860  it  seems  to  have  almost  entirely  collapsed 
in  Egypt  as  a  material  for  writing  paper ;  and  the 
inability  of  the  makers  to  sustain  the  competition  of 
linen  paper  led  to  such  a  degeneracy  in  the  manu- 
facture that  papyrus  was  henceforth  only  used  for 
packages  and  other  ordinary  purposes.  Such  docu- 
ments of  this  period  as  we  possess  are  usually  opis- 
thographic,  /.<?.,  written  on  the  reverse  side  of  ancient 
papyrus  scrolls  of  good  quality,  originally  left  blank. 
A  letter  written  on  papyrus  in  the  tenth  century 
has  the  postscript, '  Excuse  the  paper,'  showing  that 
the  writer  would  have  used  linen  paper  if  he  had 
had  it  at  hand.  The  fine  bull  of  Pope  John  VIII., 
however,  conferring  privileges  on  the  abbey  of 
Tournus,  now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  is 
written  on  Egyptian  papyrus  of  good  quality, 
showing  that  this  material,  perhaps  a  remainder 
from  a  former  consignment,  was  still  to  be  had  by 
the  Papal  Chancery  in  876.  A  few  years  later,  the 
document,  if  upon  papyrus  at  all,  would  probably 
have  been  upon  the  papyrus  of  Sicily.  Palermo 
was  conquered  by  the  Saracens  in  831,  and  Syracuse 
in  877.  In  both  places  they  introduced  the  papyrus 
plant,  which  still  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  river 
Anapo,  near  Syracuse,  centuries  after  it  has  dis- 
appeared from  Egypt  and  retreated  into  Ethiopia 
for  more  than  a  thousand  miles.  Respecting  the 
papyrus  of  Palermo,  the  Arabian  traveller  and 
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geographer  Ibn  Haukal  informs  us  that  about  A.D. 
960  it  was  grown  in  an  extensive  marsh  adjoin- 
ing the  city,  that  the  produce  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  rigging  ships,  as  King  Antigonus  is 
recorded  to  have  used  it  in  the  Macedonian  period, 
but  that  a  portion  was  expressly  reserved  to  make 
writing  paper  for  the  Emir.  It  was,  therefore, 
neither  exclusively  used  nor  entirely  disused  for 
literary  purposes.  In  the  opinion  of  Karabacek, 
most  of  the  papyrus  documents  of  Europe  belonging 
to  this  period  are  upon  the  papyrus  of  Sicily,  which 
is  still  manufactured  at  Syracuse  as  an  article  of 
curiosity,  and  may  be  seen  side  by  side  with  the 
Egyptian  in  the  British  Museum.  The  marsh 
mentioned  by  Ibn  Haukal  existed  till  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century;  we  are  not  told 
whether  it  continued  to  produce  papyrus. 

Ibn  Haukal,  who  gives  a  full  account  of  Egypt, 
makes  no  mention  of  the  papyrus.  It  may  there- 
fore be  inferred  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  extensively 
cultivated  by  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
while  it  continued  to  be  grown  on  a  small  scale  as 
a  material  for  coarse  packing  paper,  and,  extraor- 
dinary to  relate,  an  ingredient  in  the  pharma- 
copoeia. This  was  quite  a  new  discovery  of  the 
Arab  physicians,  who  unhappily  considered  that  if 
the  new  papyrus  was  good  for  this  purpose,  the 
old  was  even  better.  Ancient  papyrus  scrolls  were 
consequently  sought  for  to  be  sold  to  the  druggists, 
and  none  can  tell  of  how  much  of  the  wisdom  of 
Egypt  and  the  literature  of  Greece  we  may  have 
been  deprived  by  this  absurd  hallucination.  If 
Aesculapius  was  the  son  of  Apollo,  he  was  a  most 
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unnatural  one !  Papyrus  is  actually  recorded  to  have 
been  used  for  adulterating  civet !  It  is  mentioned 
as  still  growing  in  Egypt  by  the  botanist  El  Nabati, 
A.D.  1216,  and  probably  disappeared  from  the 
country  about  a  century  afterwards.  Its  inability 
to  maintain  itself  without  artificial  cultivation  sug- 
gests that  it  was  not  originally  indigenous,  but  was 
introduced  from  Ethiopia  by  the  Egyptians.  It 
would  be  extremely  interesting  could  we  learn 
whether  paper-making  was  in  view  from  the  first, 
or  whether  this  was  a  later  development. 

We  need  not  follow  Professor  Karabacek  into 
his  highly  interesting  chronological  survey  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  early  paper  manufacture  in 
the  East  and  in  Europe.  It  is  remarkable  to  find 
it  flourishing  in  the  remote  province  of  Yemen  in 
the  tenth  century.  The  question  of  the  date  of  its 
introduction  into  India  seems  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion. Linen  paper  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Samarcand  into  China  in  the  tenth  century, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  maintained  its  ground. 
In  1897  Professor  Karabacek  published  in  the 
'  Mittheilungen '  a  supplementary  article,  giving 
an  account  of  the  chapter  on  the  manufacture  of 
paper  in  the  '  Umdet  el  Kuttab,'  an  Arabic  treatise 
probably  written  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  which 
received  additions  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth,  with 
which  he  had  in  the  interim  become  acquainted. 
The  only  material  for  paper  mentioned  in  this 
treatise  is  hemp,  but  the  precise  instructions  given 
for  its  manufacture  entirely  confirm  the  conclusions 
of  Professor  Wiesener. 

It  would  appear  then,  that,  while  the  glory  of 
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the  invention  of  paper,  as  well  as  the  still  greater 
glory  of  the  invention  of  printing,  belongs  to  China, 
that  of  the  introduction  of  paper  to  the  Western 
world,  and  of  the  discovery  of  a  material  which 
greatly  improved  and  extended  the  manufacture, 
belongs  to  the  Arabs  and  their  Persian  allies. 
Europe  improved  the  quality  of  the  product,  but 
contributed  little  to  the  process  of  manufacture 
until  machinery  was  called  into  requisition.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  higher  credit  be  due 
to  the  ingenious  man  who  first  thought  of  the  flax 
of  Khorassan  as  a  substitute  for  Chinese  material  ; 
or  to  him  who  first  augmented  this  source  of  supply 
by  recourse  to  rags,  one  of  the  most  notable  instances 
on  record  of  the  multiplication  of  national  wealth 
by  giving  value  to  an  article  formerly  almost  use- 
less. It  might  be  invidious  to  inquire  whether  the 
manufacture  was  in  any  degree  promoted  by  the 
oppressiveness  of  Moslem  rule  in  Egypt.  About 
1769  attempts  were  made  to  extend  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  in  Ireland,  which  an  Irish  journalist 
of  the  day,  unconscious  of  the  implied  sarcasm  upon 
his  country,  thought  must  certainly  succeed  by 
reason  of  the  abundance  of  the  raw  material.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  the  beggary  of  a  country 
may  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  one  of  its  manu- 
factures ;  and  indeed,  paper  and  pauper  differ  only 
by  one  letter.  '  God  bless  and  keep  Sultan  Mah- 
moud ! '  said  the  owl  :  '  as  long  as  he  is  on  the 
throne  we  shall  never  want  for  ruined  cities.' 

R.  GARNETT. 
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jT  is  now  generally  recognized  that 
education  belongs  to  leisure.  The 
Greeks,  who  invented  the  word 
c  school,'  knew  it,  but  the  fa<5l  had 
been  forgotten  until  the  pressure  of 
competitive  examinations  forced  it 
once  more  upon  the  notice  of  reluctant  pedagogues. 
What  a  boy  learns  in  a  class-room  may  have  various 
uses ;  it  may  help  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  suc- 
cessful business  career  —  based  as  most  business 
careers  are  upon  the  ability  to  confuse  the  laws  of 
arithmetic  at  the  right  moment — or  it  may  put 
him  in  the  way  of  slaying  the  enemies  of  England, 
or  of  governing  his  dusky  foster-brothers  of  the 
East ;  but  this  is  not  education,  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  soul,  and  very  little  with  the  body, 
and  education  aims  at  the  development  of  these  two 
and  at  nothing  else.  The  facts  are  horribly  com- 
plicated, because  the  wisdom  of  those  who  select 
officers  for  the  army  and  navy  and  officials  for  the 
civil  service,  and  of  all  sorts  of  other  examining 
bodies,  leads  them  to  desire  to  choose  educated 
boys  ;  consequently  it  may  happen  that  a  boy  who  is 
nominally  only  cramming  for  an  army  examination 
is  accidentally  getting  educated  at  the  same  time, 
whereas  by  rights  he  ought  to  be  doing  nothing 
of  the  sort.  This,  however,  in  the  present  state  of 
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competitive  examinations  cannot  be  helped,  and 
though  it  may  complicate  practice,  it  should  not 
discredit  theory.  Leisure,  then,  being  defined  as 
that  part  of  time  which  can  be  appropriated  to 
education,  it  becomes  clearly  of  supreme  importance 
that  leisure  should  be  properly  employed.  '  Books, 
and  work,  and  healthful  play  ; '  thus  did  Dr.  Watts 
summarize  and  classify  the  employments  of  a  man's 
4  best  years.'  By  '  work  '  he  may  be  presumed  to 
have  meant  what  we  should  call  business — includ- 
ing preparation  for  examinations  :  t  books '  and 
c  healthful  play  '  are  the  objects  of  leisure,  the  means 
of  education.  Let  us  then  consider  Books.  Books 
in  Charles  Lamb's  sense,  none  of  your  biblia  abiblia^ 
that  nobody  would  read  unless  he  were  obliged, 
though  the  educational  publisher  trick  out  his 
Caesars  with  thumbnail  sketches  of  French  scenery, 
and  his  Shakespeares  with  full-page  illustrations  as 
dramatic  as  Dore.  School  books  we  give  our  boys 
to  read,  order  them  to  read  them,  and,  very  properly, 
smack  them  if  they  don't ;  what  are  the  books  that 
we  should  offer  them  to  read  when  they  want  to 
read,  when  they  come  to  us  and  say — not,  perhaps, 
in  so  many  words — '  My  soul  is  clamouring  for 
victuals,  and  my  imagination  desires  a  banquet  ? ' 
Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  would  probably  say,  '  Let 
'em  find  out';  but  besides  the  consequences  in 
psychical  indigestions  and  the  litter  of  unsuccessful 
experiments  that  such  a  course  would  entail,  it  is 
absurd  to  expect  a  grown  man,  and  especially  a 
schoolmaster,  to  refrain  from  giving  advice  when 
he  has  actually  been  asked  for  it,  and  asked  in  cir- 
cumstances which  encourage  in  a  particular  degree 
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the  eternal  springing  hope  that  it  may  be  fol- 
lowed. 

The  schoolmaster  responds  with  the  Boys'  Li- 
brary. Now  there  are  several  ways  of  making  a 
Boys'  Library.  One  is  to  choose  all  the  books  you 
would  like  yourself  and  keep  them  in  your  own 
custody.  This  is  good  for  the  books.  Another  is 
to  let  the  boys  choose  all  the  books — in  which  case 
you  would  probably  rather  not  have  the  housing  of 
them.  This  is  bad  for  the  boys.  A  third  is  to 
start  the  library  with  thirty  bound  volumes  of 
Punch,  with  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray, Robinson  Crusoe,  Don  Quixote,  and  Marie 
Corelli,  and  having  thus  hinted  at  catholicity  of 
taste,  to  leave  the  further  development  in  the  hands 
of  the  boys,  supporting  their  efforts  by  a  liberal 
grant  from  the  fines  inflicted  for  coming  down  late 
in  the  morning  or  leaving  boots  in  unwarrantable 
places.  This  introduces  a  new  problem,  the  pro- 
blem of  finance,  which,  however,  is  irrelevant  at 
this  stage,  and  only  serves  to  show  that  institutions 
apparently  similar  may  differ  in  many  particulars. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  financial  problem  is  not 
serious ;  books  are  cheap,  and  you  do  not  want  to 
rival  the  British  Museum. 

To  leave  for  the  present  the  question  how  a 
Boys'  Library  should  be  formed,  let  us  consider 
what  kind  of  books  it  ought  to  contain :  what 
it  would  contain  if  ideally  managed.  Now  the 
first  fact  to  remember  is  that  it  has  got  to  be 
attractive  to  as  many  boys  as  possible;  for  it  is 
even  less  possible  to  make  a  boy  read  a  book  that 
he  doesn't  want  to  than  to  make  him  play  a  game 
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that  he  doesn't  want  to.  The  latter  is  possible,  but 
demoralizing  in  the  long  run,  the  former  is  not 
possible  at  all.  The  library  has  to  compete  with 
all  the  stuff  that  boys  will  read,  if  left  to  themselves, 
because  the  stuff  promises  interest,  and  gives  so 
little  trouble  in  the  reading  that  they  imagine 
themselves  to  have  been  interested  when  they  have 
really  been  half  asleep.  I  knew  a  boy — now  an 
officer  in  His  Majesty's  army — who  used  to  read 
every  novel  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Henty.  He 
had  absolutely  no  brains,  and  it  was  probably  the 
right  thing  for  him  to  do.  A  library  must  cater 
for  the  duffer  as  well  as  for  the  boy  of  spirit ;  if 
intelligent  boys  are  found  eating  duffers'  food,  a 
sensible  parent  or  master  will  know  how  to  dis- 
courage it.  The  real  difficulty  is  that  the  young 
are  liable  to  be  taken  in  by  shams,  and  shams  must 
be  excluded  at  the  risk  of  unpopularity  to  the 
institution.  One  specimen  of  each  kind  of  sham  I 
would  keep,  gorgeously  bound,  and  protected  by 
the  most  awful  kind  of  sacro-sanctity  from  de- 
struction, and  only  allowed  out  in  the  most  cere- 
monious way.  With  such  conditions  the  library 
may  even  include  '  Eric,  or  the  World  of  School,' 
and  specimens  of  the  later  work  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
and  Miss  Marie  Corelli  (unless,  as  '  Punch's ' 
Monsieur  Tropfort  asserts,  Mr.  Hall  Caine  really 
wrote  Marie  Corelli  too),  and  of  the  humour  of 
Mr.  Jerome.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  a 
strenuous  official  protection  may  do  to  procure 
indifference  for  what  might  attract  if  left  to  itself. 
But  the  question  how  to  make  bad  books  un- 
attractive is  but  the  complement  of  the  main 
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question,  how  to  make  good  books  attractive,  and 
it  is  upon  the  answer  to  this  latter  that  the  success 
of  a  school  library  mainly  depends.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  with  the  boy  who  resolutely  prefers  a 
bad  translation  of  Dumas  to  '  Treasure  Island,'  or 
4  Three  Men  in  a  Boat '  to  c  Pickwick,'  there  is  not 
much  to  be  done.  After  all,  most  boys  have 
strange  tastes  at  one  time  or  another,  and  may  be 
trusted  to  outgrow  them ;  but  for  the  boy  with  an 
open  mind,  for  the  waverer,  much  may  be  done  by 
a  well-arranged  library.  Arrangement  is  of  the 
first  importance.  Let  the  reader  know  what  he  is 
going  to  get,  whether  by  labelling  compartments 
or  by  similar  bindings,  or  by  any  clearly-expressed 
device.  Classify  your  books  plainly  to  the  eye, 
and  at  any  rate  you  deceive  nobody.  Under  this 
heading  of  arrangement  comes  a  principle  of  divi- 
sion which  ought  to  obtain  wherever  possible, 
between  the  reference  library  and  the  circulating 
library.  There  are  many  books  which  a  boy  of 
fifteen  or  so  would  not  be  likely  to  want  to  take 
away  with  him,  but  which  he  might  occasionally 
dip  into  in  a  spare  hour  if  they  were  to  hand,  and 
be  the  better  for  it.  I  remember  in  particular 
that  Kinglake's  '  Crimean  War,'  and  De  Quincey's 
works,  which  were  on  the  reference  shelves  of  my 
house  library  at  school,  found  readers  in  that 
position  who  would  not  have  contemplated  so  last- 
ing an  attachment  as  c  taking  out '  a  book  implied. 
The  reference  library  is  the  obvious  place  for  nearly 
all  poetry,  except  that  it  is  equally  true  that  nearly 
all  poetry  should  be  in  the  circulating  library  as 
well ;  for  boys  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged  to 
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read  poetry,  and  without  much  encouragement  they 
will  not  do  it.  It  is  the  place  for  big  books — and 
boys  ought  to  be  familiarized  with  the  outside,  at 
least,  of  big  books,  even  if  they  never  go  further; 
it  is  something  to  be  aware  that  shilling  editions  do 
not  represent  the  whole  work  of  the  human  brain. 
The  objection  to  a  reference  library  is  its  expense, 
for  it  must  be  owned,  in  qualification  of  what  was 
said  above,  that  the  books  now  contemplated  are 
not  cheap.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reference 
library  may  be  very  valuable  without  being  large ; 
if  it  contained  nothing  more  than  Boswell,  Pepys, 
'  Cook's  Voyages/  Whymper's  '  Scrambles  amongst 
the  Alps,'  Kinglake's  '  Crimean  War,'  and  a  book 
on  heraldry,  it  would  still  be  worth  having.  But 
one  stipulation  must  be  made ;  whatever  may  be 
tolerated  of  necessity  in  poor  print  or  paper  in  the 
circulating  library,  the  reference  books  must  be  of 
the  best  form  procurable.  Here,  at  any  rate,  there 
must  be  no  cheap  type,  no  double  columns,  and  no 
invertebrate  bindings.  It  is  almost  as  important 
for  a  book  as  for  a  picture  that  it  shall  be  worth 
looking  at. 

The  contents  of  the  circulating  library  are  easy 
enough  to  determine,  up  to  a  certain  point.  Fiction 
will  be  most  in  request,  and  you  begin  by  putting 
into  it  all  the  classical  English  novels  that  you  can 
lay  your  hands  on  in  fairly  solid  octavo  form  ;  and 
since  in  a  house  of  forty  or  fifty  boys,  and  still  more 
in  a  school  of  two  hundred  or  three  hundred,  there 
are  likely  to  be  a  few  readers  of  French  or  German, 
or  other  foreign  languages,  a  first-rate  library  would 
contain  at  least  a  few  examples  of  fiction  in  those 
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languages.  But  I  would  have  no  translations — or 
at  any  rate  no  English  translations,  except  those 
which  are  in  themselves  classic,  like  more  than  one 
of  the  translations  of  '  Don  Quixote,'  or  Gary's 
Dante,  or  Urquhart's  Rabelais  (in  Morley's  edition, 
to  be  sure).  An  exception  might  be  made  in  favour 
of  Victor  Hugo  and  Jules  Verne,  for  Jules  Verne's 
merits  are  not  literary,  and  '  Les  Miserables  '  ought 
to  be  read  in  any  language  rather  than  not  at  all. 

There  should  be  plenty  of  poetry ;  not  that  it 
will  be  much  read,  but  because,  as  said  above,  any 
boy  who  will  read  poetry  ought  to  find  it  at  hand. 
The  great  poets  should  be  there  in  full,  as  nearly  as 
may  be ;  after  these,  the  choice  should  be  guided 
by  Platonic  principles.  Newbolt  should  be  wel- 
come ;  John  Davidson  and  Stephen  Phillips  may 
be  crowned  with  as  much  laurel  as  will  please  them, 
and  conducted  elsewhere.  Of  anthologies  let  us 
have  as  many  as  you  will;  it  does  not  much  matter 
whether  they  be  good,  bad  or  indifferent ;  a  boy 
may  be  stimulated  by  mere  curiosity  to  taste  an 
anthology  when  he  would  not  attack  a  whole 
author.  Even  the  '  Elegant  Extracts  '  of  our  grand- 
fathers might  find  a  place ;  at  least  they  preserved 
from  oblivion 

*  Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love, 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  downstairs  ? ' 

Shakespeare  should  be  there  in  at  least  three 
editions,  none  of  them  expurgated.  If  a  boy  will 
read  what  he  had  better  not,  he  had  better  read  it 
in  Shakespeare  than  elsewhere.  I  would  give  him 
the  Globe  Shakespeare,  in  spite  of  its  print  and 
iv.  c 
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paper  and  double  columns,  and  two  sets  in  several 
volumes,  such  as  that  edited  by  Mr.  Gollancz;  not 
the  Temple  Shakespeare,  for  little  books  are  out 
of  place  in  a  library  such  as  ours.  Natural  history 
ought  to  be  represented,  either  here  or  in  the 
reference  library,  by  such  books  as  Bates'  '  Naturalist 
on  the  Amazons ' — to  say  nothing  of  White's 
4  Selborne ' — but  books  merely  made  up  out  of 
natural  history  to  sell  need  not  be  considered. 
Somewhere  or  other  c  Elia '  must  find  a  place.  No 
boy  should  grow  up  with  an  excuse  for  ignorance 
of  Charles  Lamb ;  but  as  a  rule  meditative  and 
critical  works  will  not  find  readers,  and,  in  fa6t, 
whatever  is  included  in  the  library  besides  fidlion 
will  be  there  rather  by  way  of  demonstrating  its 
existence  than  as  a  likely  bait  for  the  appetite. 

One  serious  problem  will  always  be  with  us. 
'  Of  the  making  of  many  books  '  we  are  told  '  there 
is  no  end ' ;  but  of  the  space  available  for  them 
there  is.  When  that  space  is  filled  how  is  the 
library  to  go  on  growing  ?  The  right  way  to  deal 
with  this  difficulty  is  to  have,  in  theory  at  any 
rate,  two  classes  of  books  :  first  the  permanent, 
second  the  temporary.  All  books  already  recog- 
nized as  classics  will  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the 
permanent  part;  all  new  books  will  begin  as 
temporary  residents  upon  the  shelves,  and  after  a 
period  of  probation  will  be  either  taken  into  the 
permanent  division,  or  if  the  interest  in  them  is 
not  sufficiently  keen,  or  their  contents  of  merely 
ephemeral  attractiveness,  sold  to  the  second-hand 
dealer.  Perhaps  it  follows  from  this  that  a  first- 
rate  Boys'  Library  should  subscribe  to  Mudie's ;  at 
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any  rate  where  there  are,  as  in  most  schools,  a 
number  of  House  Libraries,  some  modification  of 
the  Book  Club  system  would  be  found  useful  and 
economical — so  many  books  to  be  bought  by  a 
joint  committee  from  all  the  libraries,  and  dis- 
tributed for  possession  after  they  had  been  the 
round,  each  library  having  the  first  choice  in  rota- 
tion, and  those  books  which  nobody  wanted  to 
keep  to  be  sold  for  the  common  chest.  The  chief 
objection  to  any  scheme  of  this  kind  is  that  it 
would  make  a  considerable  demand  upon  the  time 
of  those  who  managed  the  business ;  and  the  time 
both  of  schoolboys  and  of  their  masters  is  apt  to  be 
pretty  fully  employed  as  it  is. 

Two  other  special  features  may  be  suggested. 
To  balance  the  shelf  of  shams  there  might  be  a 
shelf  of  masterpieces.  Telling  boys  what  to  admire 
is  not  a  very  wise  or  fruitful  occupation  ;  but  if 
the  housemaster  has  a  literary  standard,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  hang  it  out ;  and  if  he 
were  allowed,  say,  room  for  a  dozen  volumes,  and 
his  boys'  committee  room  for  another  dozen  on  a 
shelf  of  honour,  interest  in  the  existence  of  such  a 
thing  as  serious  criticism  would  be  stimulated 
without  arousing  a  suspicion  of  being  trifled  with 
in  the  breast  even  of  the  Philistine.  It  is,  perhaps, 
needless  to  say  that  unlike  the  shelf  of  shams,  the 
shelf  of  honour  should  be  the  most  accessible  in 
the  whole  library,  and  the  books  procured  in  the 
form  most  convenient  for  reading. 

The  second  suggestion  concerns  Translations  of 
the  Classics.  Opinion  and  practice  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  translations  in  schoolwork  has  under- 
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gone  a  change.  Where  they  used  to  be  tabooed 
and  the  employment  of  them  visited  with  punish- 
ment, they  are  now  tolerated  and  even  encouraged. 
But  boys,  if  left  to  themselves,  tend  to  use  not  the 
best  translations,  but  the  most  literal;  and  the 
man  who  was  brought  up  to  look  upon  a  '  Bohn ' 
as  a  surreptitious  and  guilty  thing  finds  his  pupils 
wallowing  in  nameless  abominations,  beside  which 
Anthon's  '  Horace '  is  a  masterpiece  of  scholarship, 
with  the  result  that  they  neither  learn  how  to 
translate  Latin  or  Greek,  nor  how  to  frame  a 
sentence  of  English.  Now  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  boys'  library — the  reference  library  for  choice — 
should  not  supply  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  best 
translations  available  of  the  classics,  such,  for 
instance,  as  Morshead's  '  Agamemnon,'  Munro's 
'Lucretius,'  and  even  Hobbes'  '  Thucydides '  and 
Greenwey's  c  Tacitus '  might  find  a  place  beside 
the  work  of  modern  scholars.  The  boy  who  has 
to  get  up  a  book  of  Horace  in  a  given  time  in 
order  to  qualify  to  be  a  dentist  will  not  look  at 
them,  but  the  boy  with  a  taste  for  scholarship 
may ;  and  even  as  the  working  man  complained 
that  he  could  pass  eleven  public-houses,  but  was 
obliged  to  turn  into  the  twelfth,  so  the  mute 
appeal  of  a  whole  row  of  real  books  may  reform 
the  appetite  of  the  most  incorrigible  crib-biter. 

Much  more  might  be  said  as  to  what  boys  like 
to  read  and  what  they  ought  to  read,  and  how 
the  two  are  to  be  made  to  coincide  ;  but  the 
central  fact,  not  always  remembered,  is  that  boys 
are  young  human  beings,  and  that  the  state  of 
mind  of  a  young  human  being  is  analogous  to  that 
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of  a  young  race ;  young  races  have  splendid 
memories,  no  reasoning  powers,  are  all  imagina- 
tion and  appetites,  and,  for  the  rest,  are  at  the 
mercy  of  associations.  Therefore,  of  books  as  of 
other  friends,  it  is  true  that  *  The  company  of  the 
good  is  a  training  in  virtue,  while  that  of  the  bad 
is  its  destruction.' 

R.  F.  CHOLMELEY. 


AUCASSIN    AND    NICOLETE. 

JOME  bibliographer  who  wants  a 
narrow  plot  of  ground  may  take  up 
the  subject  of '  Aucassin  and  Nicolete.' 
A  new  translation  of  this  pretty, 
curious,  and  unique  romance  in  alter- 
nate prose  and  rhyme,  by  Mr. 
Laurence  Housman,  has  just  been  published  by 
Mr.  Murray.  Mr.  Housman  and  I  differ  in  prin- 
ciple and  practice  as  to  translations,  but  that  is 
not  the  question  here. 

In  the  absence  of  books  I  can  only  write  from 
memory  about  this  romance  and  its  history.  There 
is  only  one  ancient  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
I  think.  It  has  been  edited,  with  a  photographic 
reproduction,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Bourdillon.  I  know 
no  printed  edition  earlier  than  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  Sedaine  also  composed  a 
little  opera  on  the  subject  of  the  tale,  which  is 
well  adapted  for  a  '  pastoral  play.'  Since  the 
edition  in  the  nineteenth  century  French  Elzevir 
format,  there  have  been  several,  both  luxurious 
and  scholarly,  by  French  and  German  savants, 
chiefly  occupied  with  questions  of  philology.  In 
this  country,  Mr.  Bourdillon  and  I,  not  knowing 
each  others'  designs,  published  translations  almost 
or  quite  simultaneously.  Mine,  issued  by  Mr. 
Nutt,  and  decorated  by  Mr.  Jacomb  Hood,  was,  I 
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think,  of  750  copies,  on  large  and  small  Japanese 
paper,  rubricated,  and  in  the  format  of  an  uncut 
Elzevir  duodecimo.  There  have  been  I  know  not 
how  many  American  reprints,  of  which  I  have 
only  seen  one.  The  publisher  has  cut  out  the 
introduction,  notes,  and  so  forth,  'without  the 
leave  of  me.'  I  daresay  his  brethren  have  taken 
similar  liberties.  There  is  also  a  small  edition  in 
black  letter  from  a  private  English  press,  and  a 
shilling  edition  by  Mr.  Nutt. 

Of  other  English  versions  I  know  one  from 
America  in  the  style,  more  or  less,  of  the  Kelms- 
cott  Press,  Mr.  Gibb's,  of  which  only  fifty  copies 
were  printed  privately ;  one  which  appeared  last 
year,  in  quarto,  with  marginal  decorations,  and 
Mr.  Housman's.  For  lack  of  books  I  cannot  give 
more  precise  details,  but  the  story,  in  the  Old 
French,  is  used  in  some  girls'  schools  in  England. 

All  this  activity  has  its  source  in  Mr.  Pater's 
charming  essay  on  Aucassin  and  Nicolete,  in  his 
c  Studies  of  the  Renaissance.'  Nobody  can  hope 
to  tell  again  so  well  the  tale  of  Nicolete,  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Carthage.  She  was  sold  to  the 
Captain  of  Beaucaire  as  a  captive,  her  birth  un- 
known. Aucassin,  the  only  son  of  Count  Garin  of 
Beaucaire,  fell  in  a  doting  of  love  with  her,  and 
the  poet  throughout  smiles  at  the  excesses  of  his 
hero's  passion.  A  difficult  line  seems  to  mean  that 
the  poet  is  old.  Mr.  Housman  renders  : 

£  Who  would  wish  good  verse  to  hear, 
Made  to  please  an  old  man's  ear.' 

I   rather  incline  to  think  that  the  old  man  is 
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meant  for  the  author  himself,  as  ancient  as  the  Last 
Minstrel,  who  c  May  not,  must  not,  sing  of  love,' 
but  does  so,  after  all,  with  a  smiling,  amused  sort  of 
sympathy.  The  tale,  of  course,  does  not  run  smooth ; 
the  hero's  parents  forbid  the  banns,  Nicolete  flies  in 
danger  of  her  life.  Aucassin  rejoins  her,  they 
wander  into  the  burlesque  kingdom  of  Torelore, 
are  taken  captive  by  Paynims,  and  Aucassin  returns 
to  Beaucaire,  where  he  is  now  lord.  Nicolete  is 
carried  to  her  Carthaginian  kin,  is  recognized,  but 
escapes  in  the  disguise  of  a  minstrel,  and  rejoins 
her  lover.  The  whole  is  '  old  and  plain,  and  dally- 
ing with  the  innocence  of  love.'  Many  scenes,  as 
of  Nicolete's  escape  in  the  moonlight,  her  bower 
in  the  forest,  her  final  meeting  with  her  lover,  are 
of  recognized  sweetness  and  beauty.  The  sympathy 
shown  with  the  poor  peasant  who,  while  Aucassin 
has  lost  a  lady,  has  a  worse  sorrow,  the  loss  of  his 
master's  oxen,  displays  the  mild  wisdom  of  the  old 
poet,  and  the  King  of  Torelore,  in  the  practice  of 
the  couvade  (lying-in  when  his  Queen  is  about  to 
have  a  child),  affords '  comic  relief,'  broadly  obvious 
and  Rabelaisian. 

To  myself,  apart  from  its  literary  charm,  its 
innocence  and  naivete,  the  book  is  interesting  for 
its  form,  unique  in  literature.  After  each  passage 
of  prose  narrative,  comes  the  rubric, '  Here  singeth 
one,'  and  when  the  verse  is  ended,  '  So  say  they, 
speak  they,  tell  they  the  tale,'  or,  as  Mr.  Housman 
has  it,  '  Now  they  tell  and  narrate,  and  the  tale 
goes  on.' 

This  appears  to  be  a  very  ancient  and  widely 
diffused  method  in  savage  and  popular  oral  litera- 
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tare.  Mr.  Leland  found  it  among  the  Red  Indians, 
whose  tales  may  be  chanted ;  and  in  Tuscany  the 
peasants  would  ask  him  whether  he  preferred  to 
have  a  popular  tale  said  or  sung  ?  In  all  European 
mdrchen  or  popular  tales,  snatches  of  verse  occur, 
usually  speeches  made  by  the  characters .  Jamieson 
found  alternate  snatches  of  prose  and  verse  in  a 
tale  collected  in  Lochaber  and  Morar.  Mother- 
well  printed  a  version  of  the  very  ancient  '  Conte ' 
of  '  Young  Beichan  '  (or  Becket,  or  Bekie,  or  Lord 
Bateman)  in  alternate  prose  and  verse.  The  same 
form  is  found  in  popular  tales  of  the  Australian 
blacks ;  the  characters  sing  interludes  in  the  midst 
of  the  prose  story  of  their  adventures.  Dr.  Steere 
met  the  same  form  in  the  tales  of  the  Swahili, 
near  Zanzibar.  Mr.  Dennett  discovered  the  same 
practice  among  the  tribes  of  the  old  kingdom  of 
the  Congo.  The  storyteller  begins  in  prose,  the 
crowd  of  listeners  join  in,  and  sing  several  of  the 
sentences  in  chorus.  The  characters  of  the  story  sing 
their  speeches,  just  as  in  Australia,  and  the  crowd 
repeats  the  song  in  chorus  'till  they  are  tired,'  plaint- 
ive speeches  are  chorused  in  a  pathetic  measure, 
prayers  are  sung  by  all  'in  a  supplicating  tone.'1 

These  examples  from  Europe  and  from  so  many 
quarters  of  the  world,  seem  to  point  to  a  time  when 
ballad  and  popular  tale  (votes  lied  und  marc  hen)  were 
not  yet  discriminated  and  differentiated.  The 
populace  took  a  hand,  or  lent  a  voice,  to  the  narra- 
tive. Therefore,  among  our  huge  store  of  Euro- 
pean popular  ballads,  we  often  find  the  very  same 
story  as  in  our  equally  large  treasure  of  popular  tales 
1  Dennett,  *  Folk  Lore  of  the  Niort,'  pp.  24-34. 
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or  mdrchen.  We  cannot  tell  whether  the  story  in 
prose,  or  the  story  in  verse,  was  prior  in  evolution. 
But  it  seems  probable  that  the  tale  might  be  either 
sung  or  chanted,  while  it  may  be  that,  originally, 
song  and  story  came  in  alternate  snatches,  as  in 
this  Cante-fable,  or  Song-story,  of  c  Aucassin  and 
Nicolete.'  This  form  survives,  or  did  lately  sur- 
vive, in  the  diversions  of  the  music  halls,  where 
we  had  portions  spoken,  alternating  with  portions 
sung.  But  '  Aucassin  and  Nicolete  '  is  not  a  popu- 
lar mdrchen.  It  neither  follows  the  well-known 
lines  of  any  mdrchen  ;  nor  does  it  introduce  prodigies 
and  talking  beasts,  witches,  and  ogres,  and  meta- 
morphoses. It  is  a  literary  romance  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  period :  a  tale  of  Christian  times,  though 
Aucassin  expresses  very  heterodox  sentiments,  pre- 
ferring Hell  in  gallant  company  to  Heaven  with 
coarse,  ragged  old  devotees. 

On  the  whole,  I  conceive  that  some  old  minstrel, 
harping  in  castles  and  in  village  street  corners, 
adapted  to  his  ends  the  popular  form  of  narrative 
in  alternate  song  and  story,  which  he  found  com- 
mon among  the  peasantry.  But  he  did  not  recon- 
struct one  of  their  Volkslied  mdrchen — popular  story 
ballads.  He  invented  his  own  tale,  on  the  old 
donnee  of  the  lost  Royal  child,  and  he  invented  his 
own  characters,  with  sympathy,  indeed,  but  with 
a  half-mocking  sympathy,  as  one  who  does  not 
believe  that  '  Love  is  enough,'  but  rather  that  it 
is  a  fairyland  of  shining  shadows,  through  which 
youth  passes,  enchanted,  into  a  grayer  and  graver 
life,  which  is  real.  So  one  fancies  him  seated  in 
courtly  hall,  or  by  a  cottage  fire,  or  harping  at  a 
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village  street  corner,  in  the  long  evening  end ;  an 
observer  of  existence,  a  looker-on,  for  whom  the 
great  wars  are  over,  a  spectator  of  the  jousts  and 
tourneys  of  love ;  himself,  perhaps,  wounded  long 
ago,  but  the  wound  has  healed  over,  and  the  phan- 
tasies are  past.  He  sees  the  lovers  in  moonlight 
or  sunlight,  in  prison,  or  on  grass-grown  forest 
ways  ;  their  dwelling  a  tabernacle  of  woven  flowers 
and  wattled  green  branches.  He  has  left  us,  un- 
wittingly, a  picture  of  himself,  and  of  ancient  days 
that  were  not  always  warlike.  The  rain  never 
falls  in  his  story,  it  is  only  at  sea  that  the  tyrannous 
winds  are  blowing :  the  shepherds  sit  in  quiet, 
munching  their  bread  by  the  blossomed  banks  of 
the  river,  in  the  meadow  beyond  the  battlemented 
wall  of  the  good  town.  The  bells  ring  for  Prime 
and  Tierce  and  None :  the  birds  are  chanting  in 
the  forest  hard  by,  where  the  stags  harbour.  There 
wilt  thou  see  the  good  flowers  and  grass,  and  hear 
the  sweet  birds  sing,  and  find  a  remedy  for  the  sick- 
ness of  love. 

With  all  these  excellences  the  romance  is  short, 
unlike  the  endless  romances  in  which  the  Middle 
Ages  took  delight.  We  look  into  the  little  book 
as  into  a  magic  mirror,  and  have  a  glimpse  of  pic- 
tures wonderfully  coloured  and  clear,  fantastic  and 
fleeting.  So,  even  in  English,  the  old  minstrel's 
work  has  its  friends,  and  Mr.  Bourdillon  has  printed 
(1897)  t^ie  sweet  old  French  with  the  English  on 
the  opposite  page,  that  readers,  as  in  Chapman's 
version  of  the  Sirens'  Song  in  the  Odyssey,  may  be 
*  Not  only  charmed,  but  instrufted  more.' 

ANDREW  LANG. 
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BRIDGE. 

MUST  preface  this  paper  with  a 
few  words  as  to  its  origin.  As  some 
of  my  readers  may  know,  Mr.  G.  J. 
Gray  of  Cambridge  has  taken  great 
interest  in  this  subject.  Besides  con- 
tributing notes  upon  it  to  the  pages 
of '  Notes  and  Queries,'  he  read  a  paper  before  the 
Bibliographical  Society,  a  year  or  two  ago,  on 
William  Pickering,  the  earliest  of  the  London 
Bridge  booksellers,  to  which  he  added  a  very  full 
bibliography. 

Mr.  Gray's  interests  have  lately  been  drawn  into 
other  channels,  and  knowing  that  I  had  also  taken 
some  interest  in  this  subject,  he  very  kindly  made 
me  an  offer  of  his  collection  of  notes,  which  I 
gladly  accepted.  These,  and  a  few  researches  of 
my  own,  are  the  groundwork  of  this  sketch. 

To  begin  with,  I  must  ask  my  readers  to  take 
themselves  back  in  imagination  to  the  days  when 
old  London  Bridge  was  covered  with  houses.  Ap- 
proaching from  the  northern  side,  the  traveller 
passed  on  to  the  bridge  between  two  rows  of  gabled 
timber-fronted  houses,  which  we  may  well  believe 
were  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  which  are 
still  standing  in  Holborn.  The  roadway  between 
was  narrow,  only  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in 
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width,  without  any  sidewalks,  and  probably  paved 
with  rough  uneven  stones.  The  overhanging  gables 
of  the  houses  must  have  shut  out  a  great  deal  of 
light,  while  the  wind  made  weird  music  with  the 
rusty  signs  that  swung  overhead.  These  houses 
extended  as  far  as  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket, 
which  was  built  on  the  central  pier  of  the  bridge. 
Between  this  and  the  drawbridge  there  were  more 
buildings,  and  so  again  from  the  drawbridge  till 
you  came  to  the  great  gateway  at  the  southern  end, 
with  its  gruesome  ornament  of  human  heads  stuck 
upon  poles.  In  addition  to  the  gateway  and  the 
chapel,  there  appears  to  have  been  two  other  large 
structures  upon  the  bridge  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
one  of  them  being  a  wooden  building  brought 
from  Holland  and  named  Nonsuch  House,  gaudily 
painted  and  with  gilded  cupolas.  Thus  the  aspect 
of  the  bridge  must  have  been  picturesque  enough, 
though  the  charm  of  the  houses  may  not  have 
been  appreciated  by  those  who  had  to  pick  their 
way  through  the  dark  archways  and  along  the 
narrow  and  generally  dirty  causeway  that  ran 
between  the  two  sets  of  buildings. 

These  houses  were  inhabited  at  one  time  by 
wealthy  city  merchants.  It  seems  incredible,  be- 
cause they  must  have  been  small  and  inconvenient, 
but  Stow  tells  us  so,  and  have  we  not  also  the 
famous  story  of  Osborne  the  apprentice,  who 
sprang  from  a  window  into  the  river  below  to 
rescue  his  master's  daughter,  and  that  master  Sir 
William  Hewet,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ?  This 
story  also  reminds  us  that  there  were  shops  on  the 
bridge  at  an  early  date,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
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second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  we  find 
any  mention  of  a  bookseller. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  reconstruct  the  bridge  in 
imagination,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  out  the 
positions  of  the  booksellers'  shops  upon  it,  for  we 
have  nothing  beyond  the  imprints  in  the  books 
that  came  from  them  to  guide  us,  and  these  are 
vague  and  unsatisfactory.  But  such  as  they  are  we 
must  make  the  best  of  them  until  we  can  have 
access  to  the  records  of  the  Bridgehouse  Com- 
mittee, which  probably  would  tell  us  more  about 
the  London  Bridge  booksellers  than  anything  at 
present  available. 

The  first  bookseller's  shop  on  London  Bridge  of 
which  we  have  any  certain  knowledge  was  that 
opened  by  William  Pickering  at  St.  Magnus  Corner, 
that  is,  close  to  the  church  of  St.  Magnus  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  bridge.  All  we  know  about 
Pickering  is  that  he  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Incorporated  Company,  and  that  on  a 
broadside  of  the  dying  speech  of  Lord  Sturton, 
which  he  published  in  1557,  he  described  himself  as 
dwelling  upon  London  Bridge.  There  he  continued 
until  1571,  being  succeeded  in  the  same  premises 
by  Richard  Ballard,  Hugh  Astley,  and  John  Tap. 

But  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  a 
second  bookseller's  shop  was  opened  on  the  bridge 
by  Thomas  Gosson  (said  to  have  been  a  relative  of 
Stephen  Gosson,  the  author  of  the  c  School  of 
Abuse'),  who  already  had  a  shop  in  Paternoster 
Row.  Gosson's  shop  is  described  as  being  '  near 
the  Gate,'  that  is,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  bridge, 
but  whether  it  was  on  the  north  or  south  of  the 
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gateway,  or  upon  which  side  of  the  street,  we  are 
left  to  guess.  Thomas  Gosson  died  in  1600,  and 
was  succeeded  in  1607  by  his  son  Henry,  who 
carried  on  the  business  both  in  Paternoster  Row 
and  on  the  bridge  until  the  year  1641.  We  have 
also  a  glimpse,  a  very  momentary  one,  of  a  third 
bookseller  on  the  bridge  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  authority  is  a  reprint 
by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  in  his  '  Literature  of  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries'  (1851),  of  a 
chapbook,  entitled,  '  Love's  Garland,  or  Posies  for 
Rings,'  etc.  The  imprint  of  the  chapbook  stated 
that  it  was  printed  for  John  Spencer,  and  was  to 
be  sold  at  his  shop  on  London  Bridge.  That  was 
in  1624,  and  it  is  the  only  record  we  have  of 
Spencer.  Very  likely  he  published  nothing  else, 
though  he  may  have  carried  on  business  as  a  book- 
seller for  several  years. 

In  1633  a  fire,  said  to  have  been  caused  by  a 
careless  servant  placing  a  brazier  of  charcoal  under 
some  stairs  in  one  of  the  houses,  destroyed  a  large 
number  of  buildings  at  the  north  end  of  the  bridge, 
including  no  doubt  the  house  at  St.  Magnus  Corner, 
then  in  the  occupation  of  John  Tap.  The  gap 
thus  made  was  not  refilled  until  1645  or  1646,  but 
there  is  evidence  of  a  fourth  bookseller's  shop  estab- 
lished on  the  bridge  before  that  time.  An  edition 
of  Scott's  'An  Essay  of  Drapery,'  printed  in  1635, 
is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  has  the 
imprint  of  Stephen  Pemell,  *  to  be  sold  at  his  shop 
upon  London  Bridge,  neere  the  gate.'  This  again 
is  a  solitary  survival,  and  nothing  more  is  known 
of  this  publisher. 
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During  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  the  book- 
sellers' shops  on  the  bridge  appear  to  have  been 
closed;  but  in  1659  trade  revived,  and  a  bookseller 
named  Charles  Tyus  is  found  at  the  sign  of  the 
'  Three  Bibles '  on  the  middle  of  London  Bridge. 
Who  he  was  and  where  he  came  from  have  yet  to 
be  found  out.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Charles 
Passinger,  who  carried  on  business  at  the  *  Seven 
Stars '  in  the  New  Buildings,  that  is,  in  the  build- 
ings at  the  north  end  which  replaced  those  destroyed 
in  the  second  fire  of  1666  ;  but  in  all  probability  he 
was  a  relative,  perhaps  a  brother,  of  Thomas  Pas- 
singer,  who  succeded  Tyus  at  the  sign  of  the  'Three 
Bibles.'  Thomas  Passinger  died  in  1688,  and  his 
will  is  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury. 
Several  passages  in  it  are  interesting,  and  I  will 
venture  to  quote  them : 

4 1  give  and  bequeath  vnto  my  ....  wife  (Sarah),  the  incomb 
interest  or  profit  of  my  stock  or  share  in  the  English  stock  of  the 
Company  of  Stationers  for  and  during  her  natural  life,  shee  con- 
tinuing my  widow  ;  but  at  her  death,  or  upon  her  marriage,  I  give 
&  bequeath  the  stock  itself  to  my  kinsman  Thomas  Passinger, 
now  my  apprentice,  and  to  my  neece  Sarah  Passinger,  equally  to  bee 
divided  between  them.' 

4  Item  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  kinsman  Thomas  Passinger, 
now  my  apprentice,  after  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  all  my 
copyes  and  parts  of  copyes  and  books  and  copperplates  and  things 
relating  thereunto  and  foure  silver  spoones,  as  alsoe  all  my  share  in 
the  Ballad  warehouse  of  all  the  stocke  and  copyes  of  books  and 
ballads  which  I  now  have  in  partnership  with  Mr.  William 
Thackerye  in  a  warehouse  in  Pye  Corner.  And  my  will  is  that 
the  same  books  and  ballads  and  Copyes  of  bookes  and  ballads 
shall  bee  kept  in  print  as  formerly  in  the  said  Warehouse  to  the 
expiration  of  his  said  apprenticeship.' 

To    the    poor    of   the    Company    of   Stationers 
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Passinger  left  a  bequest  of  40^.,  and  among  his 
minor  legacies  is  the  following  : 

'Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  public  library  at  Guildford 
one  booke  of  the  value  of  forty  shillings.' 

The  Guildford  here  mentioned  is  no  doubt  the 
town  of  that  name  in  Surrey,  of  which  perhaps 
Passinger  was  a  native.  But  what  is  meant  by  the 
public  library  ?  The  only  library  in  the  town  in 
1688,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  was  that  attached  to 
King  Edward  VI. 's  Grammar  School  in  the  High 
Street.  A  few  months  ago  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  Guildford,  and  great  was  my  surprise 
and  pleasure  to  find  that  the  library  of  the  Grammar 
School  (though  it  is  not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Blades's 
list),  is  a  chained  library  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred  volumes,  with  the  chains  still  attached  to 
them.  Unfortunately  the  man  who  showed  me 
over  had  other  duties,  which  prevented  him  from 
devoting  much  time  to  me,  and  I  had  to  leave 
without  being  able  to  find  out  whether  Passinger's 
bequest  was  amongst  the  books.  The  printer's 
legatee,  Thomas  Passinger  the  second,  altered  the 
sign  of  the  *  Three  Bibles '  to  the  '  Three  Bibles 
and  Star,'  and  can  be  traced  there  until  1695. 
During  the  eighteenth  century  the  house  under  its 
old  sign  was  in  the  hands  of  Ebenezer  Tracy  and 
his  sons. 

The  Fire  of  London,  in  1666,  destroyed  for  the 
second  time  the  houses  at  the  north  end  of  the 
bridge,  but  they  were  quickly  rebuilt,  and  the 
bridge  became  a  more  popular  place  than  ever 
with  the  booksellers.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 

IV.  D 
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at.  It  was  the  only  land  communication  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  river,  and  must  have  been  at 
all  times  a  busy  thoroughfare,  and  consequently  a 
good  position  for  trade.  So  between  1660  and 
1750  the  booksellers'  signs  multiplied,  and  amongst 
them  we  meet  with  'The  Red  Lion'  in  the  hands 
of  A.  Bettesworth;  'The  Golden  Bible,'  in  the 
occupation  successively  of  T.  Parkhurst  and  Joseph 
Collyer ;  '  The  Hand  and  Bible,'  held  successively 
by  T.  Taylor  and  Elizabeth  Smith ;  '  The  Sun  and 
Bible '  in  the  Low  Buildings,  held  by  J.  William- 
son and  H.  Green  ;  and  'The  Black  Boy  '  near  the 
drawbridge,  where  John  Back  was  succeeded  by 
M.  Hotham.  There  was  also  a  house  in  the  New 
Buildings  apparently  without  a  sign,  tenanted  by 
a  bookseller  named  Benjamin  Hurlock.  But  the 
most  important  house,  at  least  during  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  '  The  Looking 
Glass,'  sometimes  described  as  '  over  against '  and 
sometimes  as  '  under  St.  Magnus'  Church,'  and 
occasionally  as  '  in  the  New  Buildings.'  Josiah 
Blare,  its  first  tenant,  from  1670  to  1706,  describes 
it  in  his  will  as  being  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
bridge,  so  that  clearly  it  was  one  of  the  shops  re- 
built after  the  Great  Fire.  The  subsequent  tenants 
of  this  house  are  most  difficult  to  trace,  owing  to 
the  facl:  that  there  was  another  house  on  the  bridge 
with  a  similar  sign,  and  also  a  third  called  *  The 
Looking  Glass  and  Bible';  but  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  work  them  out,  Thomas  Norris  suc- 
ceeded Blare,  and  James  Hodges  succeeded  Norris 
in  the  same  house,  while  Thomas  Harris  and  Ed- 
ward Midwinter  appear  to  belong  either  to  the 
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rival  house  or  to  '  The  Looking  Glass  and  Bible.' 
In  no  other  way  can  I  explain  the  overlapping  of 
dates  which  occur  in  the  chronology  of  this  house. 
At  any  rate,  Blare,  Norris  and  Hodges  were  the 
most  important  tenants  of  '  The  Looking  Glass,' 
and  of  these  James  Hodges  was  the  greatest.  He 
began  business  about  1730,  perhaps  earlier,  the 
precise  date  being  uncertain.  In  1750  he  was 
elecled  deputy  for  Bridge  Ward  Without,  and  he 
subsequently  held  the  high  position  of  Town  Clerk 
of  the  City  of  London.  In  1758  he  was  knighted 
by  George  II.  on  presenting  an  address,  and  was 
thus  not  only  one  of  the  most  important  book- 
sellers that  ever  lived  on  the  bridge,  but  one  of 
the  few  booksellers  in  London  who  ever  obtained 
a  title. 

During  the  whole  of  the  period  we  have  been 
considering,  the  bridge  was  in  a  more  or  less 
ruinous  condition,  and  the  houses  upon  it  were  in 
the  same  state ;  in  fa<5t,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  these  crazy  structures  to  collapse  suddenly  and 
tumble  headlong  into  the  river  below.  Complaints 
as  to  their  dangerous  condition  were  constantly 
being  made  to  the  Corporation,  which  at  length 
determined  upon  removing  the  houses  altogether. 
The  work  of  demolition  began  in  1758,  which 
may  be  taken  as  marking  the  close  of  the  history 
of  the  booksellers  of  London  Bridge. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  chronological 
outlines  of  the  London  Bridge  booksellers,  I  turn 
now  to  the  literature  that  they  sold.  This  mostly 
took  the  form  of  cheap  and  handy  books  suitable 
for  supplying  the  packs  of  numerous  pedlars  and 
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hucksters  who  roamed  about  the  country,  and 
offered  these  '  chapbooks '  for  sale.  Here  is  an 
advertisement  issued  by  Thomas  Norris  in  1722  : 

'  At  the  afore  mentioned  place,  all  country  chap- 
men may  be  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  Bibles, 
Common  Prayer,  Testaments,  Psalters,  Primers 
and  Horn  books ;  likewise  all  sorts  of  Three  sheet 
histories,  peny  histories  and  sermons,  and  choice  of 
new  and  old  ballads  at  reasonable  rates.' l 

The  ballads,  which  are  mentioned  last  in  Norris's 
advertisement,  served  the  double  purpose  of  afford- 
ing amusement  and  conveying  news.  They  were 
the  means  by  which  such  events  as  fires,  floods, 
battles,  shipwrecks,  murders,  and  monstrous  births 
became  the  gossip  of  the  countryside.  Then 
there  was  the  ballad  historical  or  political,  the 
ballad  in  praise  of  good  ale,  the  ballad  amatory, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  a  group  of  songs  known  as 
4  catches,'  often  very  humorous  and  showing  no 

1  One  of  the  addresses  given  in  it  entitles  me  to  mention  in 
this  connexion  another  advertisement,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
*  Postman  '  of  September  27th,  1711  : 

c  If  any  author  that  is  absent  desires  to  have  the  press  accurately 
corrected  according  to  his  copy,  whether  it  be  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  or  French,  let  the  printer  leave  the  sheets  at  Mr. 
Cliffe's  at  the  Bible  and  Three  Crowns  in  Cheapside,  Mr.  Phillips 
at  the  Black  Bull  in  Cornhill  over  against  Sweeting's  Alley,  or 
Mr.  Tracy  at  the  Three  Bibles  on  London  Bridge,  and  it  shall 
be  done  with  all  possible  care  and  despatch  by  a  person  well  read 
in  Arts  and  Languages,  who  may  be  heard  of  at  all  these  book- 
sellers as  occasion  shall  require.' 

Very  likely  this  is  not  the  earliest  proof-reader's  advertisement 
now  extant,  but  until  another  is  found  it  may  pass  as  such. 
Ebenezer  Tracy  was  also  the  proprietor  of  a  quack  nostrum  war- 
ranted to  cure  all  ills,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Balsam  of 
Chili,  and  advertised  largely. 
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little  skill  in  their  compilation.  As  a  rule  these 
popular  songs  made  no  pretence  to  literary  merit; 
they  were  the  merest  doggrel,  but  the  names  of 
one  or  two  of  their  writers  have  been  preserved  to 
us.  One  of  these  was  Thomas  Deloney,  a  silk 
weaver,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  Another  was  Martin  Parker,  a 
royalist,  who  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  author 
of  the  Jacobite  song,  '  When  the  King  enjoys  his 
own  again.'  A  third  ballad  writer  was  Martin 
Parker,  who  flourished  between  1628  and  1680. 

Printed  on  the  coarsest  paper  with  any  old  types, 
black  letter  for  preference,  and  ornamented  with 
old  book  blocks  that  can  be  traced  back  sixty  or  a 
hundred  years  earlier,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
appearance  of  these  sheets  to  tempt  the  purchaser. 
Yet  the  huckster  could  sell  them  faster  than  he 
could  sell  his  ribbons  and  laces,  more  especially  if 
he  could  troll  out  the  song  for  the  benefit  of  the 
crowd. 

Each  ballad  had  its  appointed  tune,  thus  one 
was  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  '  Wigmore's  galliard,' 
another  to  that  of  '  O  Man  in  desperation  ' ;  a  third 
very  popular  air  bore  the  title  of  '  Greene  Sleeves.* 
Some  hau  tunes  specially  composed  for  them,  but 
genei  Jly  they  were  set  to  some  air  that  was  already 
popular  on  the  streets. 

Many  of  these  old  ballads  still  remain  to  us — 
witness  the  Roxburghe,  Bagford,  Pepys,  and  Craw- 
ford collections — and  they  have  been  reprinted  and 
described  by  several  writers,  one  of  the  best  written 
accounts  being  that  given  by  John  Payne  Collier 
in  his  introduction  to  *A  Book  of  Roxburghe 
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Ballads,'  printed  in  1847.  In  this  he  traces  the 
growth  of  the  ballad  in  popular  favour,  giving  the 
titles  of  several  of  the  old  plays  in  which  they 
were  mentioned.  He  further  points  out  that  in 
many  instances  the  ballads  issued  by  the  London 
Bridge  booksellers  were  only  reprints,  the  originals 
being  of  much  earlier  date.  William  Pickering 
and  Henry  Gosson  appear  to  have  been  the  most 
prolific  of  ballad  publishers,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  we  have  no  transcript  of  the  Sta- 
tioners' Registers  after  1640,  and  further  that  pre- 
vious to  that  date  ballads,  like  school  books  and 
law  books,  had  been  made  into  a  c  stock '  by  the 
Company  of  Stationers,  and  therefore  no  special 
entry  in  the  registers  was  then  necessary.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  it  would  be  found  that  Thomas 
Passinger  or  Thomas  Norris,  issued  quite  as  many 
ballads  as  did  either  Pickering  or  Gosson. 

These  ballads  were  afterwards  collected  in  book 
form,  to  which  the  collective  title  of  '  Garland  ' 
was  given,  and  these  garlands  were  issued  in  great 
numbers  by  one  and  all  of  the  London  Bridge 
booksellers.  To  name  but  a  few,  Deloney,  already 
mentioned,  was  the  author  of c  The  Royal  Garland 
of  Love  and  Delight,'  and  '  The  Garland  of  Good 
Will.'  Then  we  meet  with  '  The  Loyal  Garland,' 
4  The  Jovial  Garland,'  'Robin  Hood's  Garland,' 
'  Constant  Betty's  Garland,'  '  Celia's  Garland,'  and 
so  on. 

For  the  most  part,  these  collections  consisted  of 
amorous  songs,  unclean  both  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression. c  The  Loyal  Garland,'  however,  had  a 
mixture  of  Royalists'  songs,  and  4  Robin  Hood's 
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Garland,'  as  may  be  gathered  from  its  name,  was 
a  collection  of  songs  relating  to  that  celebrated 
personage.  A  copy  of  the  second  edition  of '  The 
Loyal  Garland,'  printed  by  J.  R.  for  T.  Passinger 
in  1686,  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  has  on  the 
title-page  a  wreath  or  garland,  on  the  left  of  which 
is  a  portrait  of  King  Charles  II.,  and  on  the  right 
one  with  the  letters  *  G.  M.,'  possibly  George 
Monk. 

Another  class  of  book  issued  by  the  London 
Bridge  booksellers,  that  had  a  large  sale,  was  formed 
by  jest  books  and  collections  of  merry  tales,  some 
of  them  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  others  attributed  to 
and  named  after  such  jovial  characters  as  Tarleton 
and  Peele.  One  of  the  oldest  of  these  collections, 
'  The  Sackful  of  News,'  was  issued  by  T.  Passinger, 
and  amongst  the  issues  of  T.  Norris  and  James 
Hodges,  we  meet  with  'Joe  Miller's  Jests,'  '  London 
Jests,'  c  Oxford  Jests,'  and  many  more. 

But  the  literature  which,  more  than  any  other, 
set  its  seal  upon  the  London  Bridge  booksellers 
was  what  Norris  described  in  the  advertisement 
already  noticed  as  '  three  sheet  histories  '  and  '  peny 
histories,'  but  which  we  know  better  under  the  title 
of  chapbooks,  the  thrilling  stories  of  love  and  ad- 
venture which  formed  the  '  fiftion  issues '  of  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Some  of  these  were  the  abridgements  of  larger 
works,  such  as  the  romances  of  Guy  of  Warwick, 
Amadis  of  Gaul,  the  pleasant  and  delightful  history 
of  Palladine  of  England,  the  famous  and  deledtable 
history  of  Cleocreton  and  Cloryana,  the  life  of 
Virgilius,  the  history  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  and  the 
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story  of  Valentine  and  Orson.  Others  again  were 
entirely  made  in  England,  of  which  the  most  note- 
worthy were  '  Thomas  of  Reading/  from  the  pen 
of  Thomas  Deloney,  '  The  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom,'  and  '  Tom  of  Lincoln,'  from  that  of 
Richard  Johnson.  Then  there  was  still  another 
class,  such  as  'TomThumb/  'The  Sleeping  Beauty/ 
c  The  Children  in  the  Wood/  and  many  others  that 
have  become  household  words  in  juvenile  literature. 
These  were  the  books  which  served  to  while  away 
the  long  winter  hours  in  country  places,  which 
were  passed  from  hand  to  hand  and  from  farm- 
house to  farmhouse,  until  they  were  thumbed  out 
of  existence.  Speaking  of  this  class  of  fiction,  the 
late  W.  J.  Thorns,  in  a  preface  to  his  '  Early 
English  Prose  Romances/  says : 

'  These  narrations  have  strong  and  deeply-rooted 
claims  upon  our  affections,  for  they  were  the  delight 
of  those  from  whom  we  spring — alike  the  study 
and  admiration  of  Ladye  Faire  and  gallant  Knight, 
and  the  never-ending  theme  of  the  shepherd  and 
the  husbandman.  High  and  low,  gentle  and  simple, 
found  solace  in  their  contemplation ;  their  recital 
cheered  the  forsaken  damsel  in  her  lonely  bower, 
inspired  the  warrior  with  a  bright  and  chivalrous 
bravery,  and  gladdened  the  hearts  and  roused  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  peasantry,  who,  when  the 
labours  of  the  day  were  at  a  close,  gathered  into  an 
anxious  circle  round  the  narrator,  and  caught  with 
greedy  ears  the  tales  of  other  days.' 

There  is  not  a  doubt,  I  think,  that  if  there  had 
been  public  libraries  in  those  days,  these  books  would 
always  have  been  '  out/  much,  it  may  be,  to  the 
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horror  of  some  of  the  ratepayers.  On  the  whole 
these  chapbooks  were  harmless  in  tone,  and  the 
cuts  with  which  one  and  all  were  profusely  illus- 
trated, if  they  were  lacking  in  originality  or  beauty 
of  execution,  helped  to  endear  them  to  their  readers. 
Nor  did  the  chapbook  pass  away  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  London  Bridge  booksellers. 
The  towns  of  Nottingham,  Tewkesbury,  and  New- 
castle are  all  renowned  as  the  cenir£a  from  which 
these  little  booklets  were  issued  in  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  the  pens  of  Thorns,  Dyce,  Halliwell,  and 
Collier  have  made  us  familiar  with  these  chap- 
books  and  their  history.  It  is  rather  to  the  mis- 
cellaneous publications,  the  'odds  and  ends  *  of  the 
London  Bridge  booksellers  that  I  would  like  to 
call  special  attention. 

Take,  for  example,  a  little  duodecimo  with  a 
very  long  title,  which  I  will  abridge  into  '  Re- 
marks on  London,'  that  was  published  by  Thomas 
Norris  at  the  Looking  Glass  in  1722.  The  author 
was  William  Stow,  who  may  have  been  a  descend- 
ant of  the  great  annalist. 

In  his  preface  he  claims  to  have  traversed  2,175 
streets,  lanes,.courts,  and  other  places,  and  to  have 
covered  250  miles.  The  first  part  of  the  work 
consists  of  a  street  directory,  a  list  of  the  churches 
and  chapels  in  London,  and  a  list  of  the  fairs  in 
England  and  Wales.  Then  follows  an  account  of 
the  General  Post  Office  in  Lombard  Street  from 
which  I  take  a  few  notes  that  may  interest  some 
modern  readers.  Thus,  a  single  letter  cost  three- 
pence to  send  eighty  miles,  a  double  letter  sixpence. 
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Above  that  distance  a  single  letter  cost  fourpence, 
while  anything  that  weighed  an  ounce  cost  four- 
teen pence.  The  mails  left  London  for  various 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland  three  times  a  week, 
but  to  Wales  and  Ireland  only  twice,  and  the  com- 
piler was  careful  to  add  that  the  receipt  and  de- 
livery of  letters  to  Ireland,  and  indeed  to  all  other 
foreign  places,  was  very  uncertain,  as  it  depended 
upon  winds.  There  were  also  district:  offices  in 
various  parts  of  London  for  the  receipt  and  des- 
patch of  letters,  and  it  was  the  custom  to  send  the 
crier  round  every  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday 
night,  to  give  notice  of  the  departure  of  the  mails, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  charge  a  penny  for  every 
letter  he  carried  to  the  district  offices.  This  custom 
was  in  use  late  enough  to  form  the  subjecl:  of  one 
of  the  elder  Hazlitt's  essays. 

This  useful  little  book  also  included  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  roads  and  cross-roads,  a  list  of  all  the 
market  towns  and  market  days,  a  tide  table  and 
almanac,  and  a  list  of  all  the  stage-coaches,  with 
the  names  of  the  inns  from  which  they  set  out. 

Another  curious  publication  was  the  c  Academy 
of  Complements,  or  a  New  Way  of  Wooing. 
Wherein  is  variety  of  Love- Letters,  very  fit  to  be 
read  of  all  Young  Men  and  Maids  that  desire  to 
learn  the  true  way  of  Complements.'  This  was  a 
small  odtavo  of  twenty-four  pages,  an  abridgement 
of  a  very  unclean  book  called  the  '  New  Academy 
of  Complements,'  which,  in  its  turn,  took  its  title 
from  a  much  earlier  work  called  the  '  Academy  of 
Complements.'  The  original  had  nothing  unclean 
about  it,  being  principally  a  colle6tion  of  dialogues, 
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songs  and  poems,  taken  from  Shakespeare's  plays, 
with  a  few  examples  in  the  art  of  letter-writing. 
Other  versions  of  the  work  were  issued  under  such 
titles  as  '  Wit's  Academy  or  the  Muses  delight, 
being  the  Newest  Academy  of  Complements,'  and 
'  A  Flying  Post  with  a  packet  of  choice  new  letters 
and  complements.' 

Again,  amongst  Norris's  publications  was  one 
entitled  '  Wit's  Cabinet :  A  companion  for  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,'  the  first  part  consisting  of  the 
'  Interpretation  of  dreams,'  according  to  which,  to 
dream  that  your  face  is  black,  foreshows  you  shall 
live  long,  and  to  dream  that  one  sees  a  stack  of  corn 
burnt  down  is  a  sure  sign  of  dearth  and  famine. 
The  fifth  part  of  this  book  was  entitled  'The  Cabinet 
of  Art  and  Nature  unlock'd,'  and  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  conjuring  tricks.  The  rest  of  the  work 
was  made  up  of  letters  of  '  Love  and  Courtship 
from  the  Academy  of  Complements  and  choice 
songs.'  A  very  similar  publication  was  that  issued 
by  James  Hodges  in  1739,  entitled  'The  Curiosity 
or  Gentleman  and  Ladys  Library.'  This  was  a 
medley  in  prose  and  verse,  first  published  in  York 
in  1738,  the  character  of  which  may  be  gathered 
from  a  few  quotations  of  the  headings  of  various 
portions  of  it.  It  included:  'The  Woman  of  Taste, 
or  the  Yorkshire  Lady  a  Ballad  Opera ' ;  'A  New 
and  Accurate  Translation  of  Basia ;  or,  the  Pleasures 
of  Kissing';  'The  Progress  of  a  Female  Rake'; 
to  these  Hodges  added  several  more  poems  of  a  still 
more  questionable  character. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
London  Bridge  booksellers  had  nothing  better  to 
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offer  their  customers  than  doggrel  ballads  and  books 
such  as  I  have  just  described.  Much  useful  litera- 
ture was  to  be  found  there.  To  Thomas  Passinger 
of  the  '  Three  Bibles  *  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
issued  the  first  edition  of '  Cocker's  Arithmetick,'  a 
work  that  went  through  so  many  editions  as  to 
need  a  small  bibliography  to  itself.  From  the  same 
house  came  Gervase  Markham's  '  Masterpiece,  con- 
taining all  the  knowledge  belonging  to  the  Smith 
Farrier  or  Horse  leech,' a  work  which  long  remained 
the  best  of  its  kind  on  the  subject.  Markham  had 
been  a  soldier,  and  his  knowledge  of  horses,  as 
shown  in  this  book,  was  extensive ;  not  the  least 
valuable  part  being  the  chapters  which  dealt  with 
the  tricks  of  dealers  and  jockeys. 

Passinger  also  published  a  folio  edition  of  the 
'  Travels  of  George  Sandys ' ;  and,  in  quarto  form, 
the  yet  more  remarkable  '  Nineteen  Yeares  travels ' 
of  William  Lithgow,  who  had  travelled  into  the 
remote  parts  of  Europe  and  Africa,  had  been  fre- 
quently shipwrecked,  and  was  almost  tortured  to 
death  by  the  Inquisition  in  Spain. 

Books  on  the  science  of  navigation,  then  in  its 
infancy,  such  as  Robert  Norman's '  New  Attractive; 
The  Safegarde  of  Saylers,'  Martin  Curtis'  'Art  of 
Navigation,'  or  Richard  Pokers'  '  Pathway  to  per- 
fect sailing,'  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  shops  of 
John  Tapp  and  Benjamin  Hurlock,  where  also,  no 
doubt,  could  be  obtained  such  charts  and  maps  of 
the  world  as  were  then  known.  Some  of  the 
topographical  works  met  with  are  amongst  the 
most  interesting  of  the  publications  of  these  London 
Bridge  booksellers.  One  of  them  was  entitled, 
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*  The  Pleasant  Walkes  in  Moore  fields,'  and  was 
from  the  pen  of  the  versatile  Richard  Johnson,  and 
was  published  in  quarto  by  Henry  Gosson  in  1607. 
It  contains  much  quaint  history  relating  to  the 
city  of  London,  told  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  a  citizen  and  a  stranger. 

A  second  work  of  this  class  is  a  short  but  valuable 
history  of  the  town  of  Faversham,  in  Kent,  written 
by  Thomas  Shorthouse,  a  resident,  and  published 
by  T.  Passinger,  in  1671,  under  the  title  of 
'  Monasticon  Favershamienses  or  a  survey  of  the 
Monastery  of  Faversham.'  A  third  dealt  with 
the  virtues  of  the  medical  waters  of  the  Spa  at 
Scarborough,  in  Yorkshire,  by  a  certain  Dr.  Robert 
Wittie.  It  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  controversy, 
but  is  chiefly  interesting  to  us  from  the  fact  that 
the  second  edition  of  1667  was  printed  at  York  by 
Alice  Broad  for  Thomas  Passinger. 

Again,  amongst  the  host  of  trivial  works  that 
were  issued  by  James  Hodges,  there  was  a  good 
sprinkling  of  books  of  a  higher  order,  notably  a 
collection  from  the  poets,  entitled,  'The  Muses 
Library.'  The  collection  was  made  by  a  lady, 
Elizabeth  Cooper,  was  decently  printed  on  good 
paper,  and  was  issued  in  1737,  as  a  fairly  thick 
octavo  volume.  It  was  intended  to  carry  it  on, 
but  probably  from  lack  of  support  it  never  got 
beyond  the  first  volume. 

Hodges  also  published  the  Works  of  William 
Tansur,  the  musician,  whose  publications  contain, 
says  his  biographer,  in  the  c  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,'  the  earliest  known  copies  of  what  were 
formerly  familiar  psalm-tunes.  The  works  as  issued 
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by  Hodges  formed  an  oblong  quarto  volume,  and 
included  'The  Harmony  of  Sion,'  and  l  The  Melody 
of  the  Heart,'  with  tunes  to  the  various  psalms,  etc. 
The  frontispiece  shows  the  author,  William  Tansur, 
in  his  study,  surrounded  by  books,  and  with  a 
pleasant  outlook  from  the  window,  evidently  en- 
gaged upon  the  composition  of  some  new  score. 
Round  this  picture  is  a  frame  consisting  of  a 
musical  stave  and  notes,  and  the  words,  '  Lord, 
tune  my  heart  within  my  breast  and  frame  it  to 
thy  holy  will :  And  let  thy  spirit  within  me  rest, 
which  may  my  soul  with  comfort  fill.'  Above 
this  again  is  a  ribbon  with  the  words  '  Gloria  in 
excelsis  deo,'  held  by  two  cherubs.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  book  is  a  woodcut  of  King  David  playing 
the  harp.  Again,  at  the  end  of  the  third  book  of 
the  '  Harmony  of  Sion '  is  another  portrait  of  the 
author. 

Among  other  works  of  popular  science  published 
by  Hodges,  may  h°  noticed  '  The  Laboratory,  or 
School  of  Arts/  a  second  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1740.  This  work  dealt  with  refining  and  assay- 
ing various  metals,  the  art  of  making  glass,  and 
much  other  information  useful  to  cutlers,  pewterers, 
brasiers,  and  others.  Then  we  meet  with  the 
4  Builder's  Guide,'  '  The  Art  of  Painting  in  Minia- 
ture,' and  the  '  Young  Mathematicians  Guide,'  in 
short  with  works  upon  every  conceivable  subject. 

If  the  chapmen  who  dealt  with  the  London 
Bridge  publishers  took  many  books  like  these  into 
the  country  with  them,  they  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  popular  educators  of  their  day. 

HENRY  R.  PLOMER. 
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FACTS  AND  FANCIES  IN  BACONIAN 
THEORY. 

HE  latest  contribution  to  the  per- 
ennial conflict  of  Baconians  and 
Shakespearians  comes  once  more  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Once  again  he  assumes  an  attitude  of 
impartial  inquiry,  and  while  avowedly 
detaching  himself  from  the  ranks  of  either  side, 
proceeds  to  support  his  case  with  a  long  array  of 
ex  parte  arguments.  But  he  has  at  least  the  courage 
to  eschew  generalities  and  condescend  to  particulars, 
wherefore  it  would  be  no  more  discourteous  than 
unwise  for  any  who  dissent  from  his  conclusions  to 
indulge  in  mere  vague  abuse.  Moreover,  I  venture 
to  think  that  here,  no  less  than  in  the  case  of  the 
famous  cypher,  the  advocates  of  Shakespeare  need 
have  no  fear  of  coming  to  close  quarters  with  their 
antagonists. 

The  particular  subjedt  of  Mr.  Mallock's  article 
in  the  January  number  of  '  The  Pall  Mall  Maga- 
zine '  is  the  occurrence  of  '  emblems '  of  alleged 
Baconian  significance  on  the  title-pages  of  certain 
books  of  the  early  seventeenth  century.  Ornamental 
title-pages  of  the  sort  are,  as  Mr.  Mallock  says, 
of  common  occurrence,  and  many  most  undoubtedly 
belong  to  the  class  of'  emblems.'  Now,  the  subjed: 
of  c  emblems  '  is  a  very  large  one,  and  one  on  which 
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a  variety  of  learned  works  have  been  written.  For 
such  as  are  unfamiliar  with  this  particular  form  of 
ingenuity  it  may  be  explained  that  '  emblems '  are 
pictures  of  a  more  or  less  symbolic  intention, 
generally  accompanied  by  explanatory  text,  usually 
in  verse,  but  also  sometimes  in  prose.  If  for  any 
reason  the  text  is  absent,  the  meaning  in  most  cases 
becomes  quite  unfathomable,  since,  though  it  is 
true  that  a  certain  amount  of  conventional  symbol- 
ism (instances  of  which  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Mallock) 
gives  an  appearance  of  '  picture-writing  '  to  the  art, 
it  is  so  restricted  as  to  render  little  real  help  to  the 
would-be  interpreter.  The  continuation  to  '  The 
New  Atlantis,'  in  which  this  symbolical  language 
appears  most  elaborated,  was  published,  it  must  be 
remembered,  in  1660,  at  the  very  end  of  the  'em- 
blem '  craze,  which  had  by  then  amused  Europe 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter.  The  earlier 
work  was  in  most  cases  never  intended  to  be  self- 
explanatory,  as  anyone  may  satisfy  himself  who  will 
turn  to  such  a  book  as  the  '  Veridicus  Christianus ' 
by  the  Dutch  Jesuit,  John  David  (Plantin,  1601), 
and  endeavour,  without  referring  to  the  elaborate 
prose  commentary,  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  the 
fine  copperplates,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
tri-lingual  mottos. 

'  Emblem '  title-pages  became  the  fashion  early 
in  the  reign  of  James.  They  sometimes  appear  of 
a  simple  and  obvious  kind,  as,  for  instance,  that  to 
the  1616  folio  of  Jonson's  works,  which  bears  em- 
blematic figures  of  the  different  species  of  drama  and 
various  classical  antiquities,  and  later  that  to  Bacon's 
'  Instauratio  Magna'  of  1620  and  Fuller's  'Holy 
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War '  of  1 640.  A  far  more  intricate  example,  as 
well  as  the  earliest  one  that  occurs  to  me  at  the 
moment,  is  that  to  Raleigh's  'History  of  the  World,' 
which  first  appeared  in  1614.  This  is  accompanied 
by  a  leaf  of  explanatory  verse,  wanting  in  many 
copies,  headed  'The  Minde  of  the  Front.' 

These  few  remarks  appear  necessary  by  way  of 
introduction,  since  Mr.  Mallock  is  inclined  to  take 
up  the  attitude — perhaps  excusable  in  a  popular 
magazine — of  introducing  his  readers  to  a  perfectly 
new  and  untrodden  field.  It  may  also  be  premised 
that  Bacon  was — teste  Baudoin — at  least  interested 
in  these  toys  called  '  emblems,'  just  as  he  was  in- 
terested in  the  far  more  important  matter  of  cyphers. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  therefore  given 
to  introduce  the  former  into  other  people's  title- 
pages  any  more  than  the  latter  into  other  people's 
writings. 

Mr.  Mallock  takes  up  the  position,  usual  with 
the  defenders  of  fantastical  causes,  that  his  argu- 
ments are  cumulative.  Individually  they  may  not 
be  convincing,  but  taken  together — !  We  have 
heard  this  before.  You  might  as  well  attack  a 
jelly-fish.  He  will  complacently  watch  the  de- 
molition of  support  after  support  of  his  fairy  fabric, 
the  explosion  of  figment  after  figment  of  his  scheme, 
and  smilingly  murmur  '  cumulative  evidence ! ' 
Not  until  every  single  item  of  his  evidence  has 
been  proved  utterly  fictitious  will  he  cease  to  believe 
in  the  alchemy  of  the  words c  cumulative  evidence ' 
— et  encore  !  But  this  is  a  large  undertaking ! 

It  is  only  fair  to  note  that  Mr.  Mallock  claims 
no  originality  for  the  '  facts '  and  theories  he  ad- 

IV.  E 
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duces ;  his  materials  having  been  supplied  from 
elsewhere.  Since,  however,  he  has  deemed  it  fit 
to  make  these  '  facts  *  known  to  the  world,  and 
himself  the  mouthpiece  of  others,  his  blood  must 
be  upon  his  own  head. 

The  examples  of'  emblem '  title-pages  dealt  with 
are  three  in  number  :  those  to  the  '  Spenser '  of  1 6 1 1 , 
Florio's  'Montaigne*  of  1632,  and  Selenus'  'Cy- 
phers' of  1624.  We  will  consider  these  in  order, 
and  I  may  say  here  that  in  every  case  I  have  ex- 
amined the  original  prints  and  have  not  founded 
any  arguments  on  the  facsimiles  that  illustrate  Mr. 
Mallock's  article.  Those  here  given  in  miniature 
are  intended  merely  as  reminders. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  bibliography  of 
English  literature  must  be  pretty  familiar  with  the 
ornamental  border  used  in  the  editions  of  Spenser  of 
161 1  and  1617,  but  they  are  also  likely  to  be  aware 
that  it  was  by  no  means  its  first  appearance.  Mr. 
Mallock  hardly  seems  to  grasp  the  importance  of 
the  question  as  to  where  it  was  first  used,  for  he 
merely  informs  us  in  a  note,  added  as  by  an  after- 
thought, that  it  is  found  in  the  sixth  edition  of 
Sidney's '  Arcadia  'in  1623  and  '  appeared  first  on  the 
title-page  of  Bedingfield's  translation  of  Machia- 
velli's  Florentine  History.'  Now  this  happens 
to  be  incorrect,  and  the  mistake  further  happens 
to  be  of  the  first  consequence,  since,  as  we  shall  see 
in  a  moment,  it  entirely  upsets  Mr.  Mallock's  inter- 
pretation of  the  design.  A  careful  glance  at  that 
design  itself,  with  its  figures  of  the  shepherd  and 
Amazon,  should  indeed  have  made  Mr.  Mallock 
suspect  its  origin — if,  that  is,  he  knew  aught  of 
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Sidney's  romance  beyond  its  name.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  border  appears  in  the  c  Arcadia'  of  1623  ; 
it  is  also  true  that  it  appeared  in  the  editions  of  that 
work  published  in  1593,  1598,  1613,  1629,  I^33> 
and  1638,  as  well  as  in  the  '  Machiavelli '  of  1595 
and  the  '  Spenser  '  of  161 1  and  1617.  It  is  evident 
that  Ponsonby  the  publisher  had  the  border  cut  for 
Sidney's  work,  and  to  him  the  block  belonged. 
The  fad:  of  its  appearing  in  the  '  Machiavelli '  of 
1595  (to  which  it  is  singularly  ill-suited),  printed 
for  Ponsonby  by  T.  Creede,  suggests  that  the  latter 
may  have  been  the  printer  of  the  1593  and  1598 
'  Arcadias.'  After  this,  however,  Ponsonby  re- 
claimed the  block,  for  Creede,  though  he  continued 
in  business  till  1617  (not  1616,  as  usually  stated), 
never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  used  it  again,  while 
from  1611  onwards  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer  Humphrey  Lownes,  who  used  it  indis- 
criminately for  the  works  of  Sidney  and  Spenser, 
and  possibly  others  too.  This  brief  history  should 
suffice  to  show  the  danger  of  attributing  significance 
to  the  casual  appearance  of  an  ornament  or  pictorial 
titlepage-border  in  an  old  volume. 

But  now  that  we  know  its  history  let  us  turn  to 
the  design  itself  and  see  how  Mr.  Mallock's  remarks 
accord  with  the  facls.  To  the  figures  of  the  shep- 
herd and  Amazon,  which  Mr.  Mallock  does  not 
mention,  I  have  already  alluded — they  obviously 
represent  the  two  heroes  of  the  romance,  Musi- 
dorus  and  Pyrocles,  in  their  disguises  of  Dorus  and 
Zelmane.  The  small  cut  at  the  top  of  the  page  is 
not  a  'hog  with  a  halter'  (hog-hanged=:Bacon), 
as  Mr.  Mallock  would  have  it,  but  nothing  more 
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emblematic  than  Sidney's  crest — a  porcupine  passant 
azure,  quilled,  collared  and  chained  or!  It  is  true 
that  it  does  look  rather  like  a  boar — but  such  is 
the  heraldic  porcupine,  being  furnished  with  tusks! 
This  crest  appears  between  two  beasts,  a  lion  and  a 
bear.  Mr.  Mallock,  of  course,  at  once  sees  evidence 
of  Bacon's  royal  descent :  c  One  belongs  to  the 
Queen,  the  other  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester.'  Here 
he  gets  in  a  right  and  left  and  only  misses  clean 
with  one  barrel.  The  other,  however,  does  but 
knock  out  tail-feathers.  The  bear  on  the  left  is 
undoubtedly  that  of  the  Dudleys ;  but  it  appears 
here  not  because  Leicester  was  the  father  of  Bacon, 
but  because  Sidney's  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  Earl 
of  Warwick.  The  lion  on  the  right,  on  the  other 
hand  (it  should  have  been  ducally  crowned,  just  as 
the  bear  should  have  been  chained),  is  the  sinister 
supporter  of  the  Sidney  arms.  So  much  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  border.  At  the  foot  is  a  picture 
representing  what  is  this  time  undoubtedly  a  hog 
smelling  at  a  rose-bush,  across  which  runs  the 
motto,  '  Non  tibi  spiro.'  Here  we  have  a  most 
undoubted  and  very  typical  c  emblem.'  This  Mr. 
Mallock  interprets  as  Bacon  wistfully  regarding  the 
Tudor  roses  and  despairing  of  having  his  birth  re- 
cognized. Those  who  have  followed  the  explana- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  border  set  forth  above  will 
perhaps  prefer  to  regard  this  design  as  expressing 
the  idea  that  the  delicate  perfume  of  Sidney's 
courtly  fantasy  is  not  meant  for  the  porcine  nostrils 
of  the  vulgar. 

In  turning  to  Montaigne  the  first  difficulty  that 
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presents  itself  is  one  of  chronology.  Why  was  it 
that  the  title-page,  in  which  Mr.  Mallock  finds 
Baconian  emblems,  only  appeared  in  the  third 
edition  published  in  1632,  no  less  than  six  years 
after  Bacon's  death  ?  This  is  a  difficulty  which  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Mallock.  He 
plunges  straight  into  the  matter  of  interpretation. 
The  title-page,  which  has  some  explanatory  verses 
opposite,  is  an  architectural  one,  and  through  an 
arch  in  the  centre  we  obtain  a  view  of  buildings 
beyond.  Here  it  becomes  necessary  to  quote  Mr. 
Mallock.  c  The  two  broken  arches,'  he  says, 
'  are  recognizable  as  inverted  F's.  In  the  poem 
the  reader  is  instructed  to  look  at  the  title-page 
with  a  "  glauncing  eye,"  which  suggests  that  he 
should  look  at  it  from  different  points  of  view.  If, 
acting  on  the  suggestion,  we  look  at  the  page  side- 
ways, the  two  arches  at  the  end  of  the  street  give 
us  the  letter  B.  We  thus  get  the  initials  F.  B. 
The  buildings  beyond  the  arches  are  standing  in 
the  sea.  If  we  "  glaunce  "  at  the  plate  obliquely, 
as  the  strange  object  at  the  feet  of  the  figures  in 
Holbein's  "  Two  Ambassadors "  is  meant  to  be 
"  glaunced  "  at  (when  it  foreshortens  itself  into  a 
human  skull),  the  left-hand  arch  opens  ;  and  the 
building  in  the  sea,  together  with  the  spire, 
assumes  the  aspect  of  a  lighthouse,  or,  as  has  been 
suggested,  a  beacon — a  word  which  was  pronounced 
Bacon,  just  as  the  tea  of  "  Great  Anna  "  later  on 
was  pronounced  tay.  .  .  .  The  circular  building  [on 
the  left]  represents  the  Globe  Theatre,  and  the 
[roofless  and  incomplete]  building  in  front  of  it 
the  author  of  the  dramas  acted  there — or,  if  we 
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prefer  to  say  so,  the  fame  or  reputation  of  the 
author — which  is  dark  and  incomplete.  On  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  great  gate  is  a  niche,  waiting 
for  a  statue,  thus  repeating  the  foregoing  suggestion 
that  half  of  Bacon's  fame — that  of  a  poet — is 
hidden :  whilst  what  seems  to  be  a  niche  opposite 
to  it  is  not  a  niche  at  all,  but  is  an  aperture  through 
which  a  stream  of  light — the  light  of  philosophy 
— is  admitted.  And  now  let  the  reader  turn  to 
the  title  which  surmounts  the  gate.  He  will  see 
that  this,  instead  of  being  cut  in  the  stone,  and 
thus  forming  part  of  the  building,  is  carefully  re- 
presented as  being  written  on  a  movable  sheet  or 
banner,  affixed  to  the  building  by  a  nail  which  is 
not  driven  home,  and  suggesting  that  beneath  it  is 
the  true  title  concealed.' 

Some  readers  may,  perchance,  feel  moved  to 
vote  all  this  sheer  nonsense  without  further  hear- 
ing, but  let  them  have  patience,  for  if  we  disagree 
with  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  design  by 
Mr.  Mallock,  we  should  at  least  be  able  to  give 
our  reasons  for  so  doing.  Personally  I  take  it  that 
the  design  is  nothing  but  an  ideal  pidture  of  the 
relics  of  that  glorious  antique  world  amid  which 
the  meditative  genius  of  Montaigne  moved,  and  I 
believe  that  in  almost  every  instance  Mr.  Mallock 
has  misinterpreted  the  signs  before  his  eyes  in  a 
manner  which  leaves  one  little  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  blinded  by  a  preconceived 
theory.  As  to  the  initials :  even  granting  that  the 
broken  arches  have  some  remote  resemblance  to 
F's,  why  should  there  be  two  of  them,  and  why 
should  they  be  turned  the  wrong  way  round  ? 
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('  You  mustn't  leave  out  so  many  things,'  the  White 
Queen  very  justly  remarked) ;  while  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  draw  two  arches  side  by  side  which 
will  not  form  a  B  if  looked  at  sideways.  As  to 
'  glauncing ' ;  if  Mr.  Mallock  will  consult  the 
4  New  English  Dictionary  '  he  will  find  that  there 
is  not  the  least  authority  for  the  meaning  he  here 
proposes  to  find  in  the  word ;  he  has  moreover,  as 
I  shall  show  in  a  moment,  entirely  missed  the  drift 
of  the  explanatory  verses  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  but  which  most  indubitably  do  not  bid  the 
reader  look  with  c  a  glauncing  eye.'  After  a 
careful  examination  of  the  original  engraving  I 
furthermore  deny  that  there  is  the  smallest  evid- 
ence for  supposing  that  the  distant  buildings  are 
standing  in  the  sea,  while  looking  at  the  plate 
from  every  direction,  after  the  fashion  of  Holbein's 
rebus  (hohl-Beiri)^  I  fail  to  find  any  trace  of  a  light- 
house, beacon,  or  anything  of  the  sort — which, 
however,  may  of  course  be  due  to  my  own  blind- 
ness. With  reference  to  the  would-be  c  Globe,'  it 
is  perhaps  sufficient  to  point  out  that  a  round 
temple  roofed  has  little  resemblance  with  any 
early  theatre,  most  of  which  were  roofless ;  least  of 
all  with  the  c  Globe,'  which  was  hexagonal  in 
shape !  What  Mr.  Mallock  describes  as  the  un- 
finished building  in  front  is  obviously  a  ruin,  the 
stones  at  the  top  being  broken  off  jagged,  and  what 
he  calls  c  two  stone  steps,  which  have  evidently 
not  been  put  in  their  proper  place,'  is  easily  seen 
in  the  original  to  be  portions  of  a  fallen  frieze. 
The  statueless  niche  is  evidently  part  of  a  passage 
running  transversely  through  the  arch,  the  con- 
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tinuation  of  that  through  which  the  light  falls 
on  the  right.  Since  the  whole  picture  is  lit  from 
this  side  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  this  par- 
ticular beam  to  be  the  light  of  philosophy  rather 
than  any  other  beam  in  this  or  any  other  picture. 
Lastly,  I  may  assure  Mr.  Mallock  that  the  repre- 
senting of  a  title  as  cut  on  stone  was  most  un- 
common, if  indeed  it  occurs  at  all,  at  that  date, 
while  the  engraving  of  it  on  some  scroll  or  com- 
partment as  here  was  very  common  indeed.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  say  the  least,  gratuitous  to  suppose 
that  the  '  banner '  is  intended  to  cover  the  real 
title,  even  were  it  possible  to  suppose  any  more 
4  real '  title  than  '  The  Essayes  or  Morall,  Politike, 
and  Militarie  Discourses  of  Lo:  Michael  de  Mon- 
taigne '  for  the  work  in  question. 

But  before  passing  on  we  must  glance  at  the  ex- 
planatory verses.  They  are,  it  must  be  confessed, 
far  from  perlucid,  as  is  often  the  case  with  effusions 
of  this  class,  but  the  general  drift  is  sufficiently 
clear  for  our  purpose.  They  are  too  long  to  quote 
entire  :  I  will  therefore  give  their  drift  as  it  appears 
to  me.  '  When  first  this  portlike  Frontispeece  was 
wrought,'  says  the  poetical  exponent,  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  artist  to  embellish  his  design 
4  With  Emblemes,  and  with  Pictures,'  drawn  from 
the  author's  work,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  be- 
holder, '  By  casting  thereupon  a  glauncing  [i.e. 
casual]  eye,'  might  at  once  have  been  informed  of 
the  contents  of  the  volume.  But,  reading  through 
the  Essays,  that  '  Palace1  of  Invention,'  with  a  view 
to  this,  he  found  such  profusion  of  beauties  that 
1  Misprinted  Plaace  in  the  original. 
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merely  to  enumerate  them  would  need  a  whole 
volume.  '  For,  in  those  Angles,  and  among  those 
Leaves,'  that  is,  in  every  corner  of  the  '  Palace,' 
and  amid  the  profuse  growth  of  the  author's  wit, 
fresh  c  Fruits '  of  genius  display  themselves  every- 
where to  the  carefully  inquiring  eye,  so  that  they 
pass  far  beyond  c  a  briefe  expression/  and  he  had 
to  abandon  his  intention.  '  In  stead  of  Emblemes 
therefore,'  he  has  been  fain  £  To  fixe  the  Authors 
Title'  and  name  upon  his  design.  The  author  of 
the  verses  then  proceeds,  in  some  rather  obscure 
lines,  to  remark  upon  the  advantage  of  having  the 
work  translated. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  definite  statement  that 
the  artist — it  was  Martin  Droeshout,  by  the  bye, 
who  engraved  the  portrait  of  Shakespeare  in  the 
folio  of  1623:  surely  Mr.  Mallock  might  have 
founded  some  further  arguments  upon  this  coin- 
cidence— the  artist  intended  to  introduce  '  em- 
blems '  into  his  design,  but,  on  second  thoughts, 
engraved  the  title  instead.  There  is,  moreover, 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  statement  is  in 
accordance  with  fact,  and  not  merely  a  versifier's 
fiction,  for  a  glance  either  at  the  original  or  the 
facsimile  will  at  once  show  that  certain  portions  of 
the  architectural  design — '  Roomes  and  Galleries,' 
as  the  author  of  the  verses  calls  them — have 
actually  had  the  frames  of  such  '  Emblemes  '  and 
*  Pictures '  sketched  in  upon  them.  A  similar  use 
of  architectural  panels  may  be  observed  alike  in 
the  'Jonson'  of  1616  and  in  Harington's  'Or- 
lando' of  1591.  We  are  then,  I  think,  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  title-page  contains  no  cryptic 
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'  emblems/  but  that,  as  I  said  above,  it  is  merely 
an  imaginary  presentment  of  the  ruinated  glories  of 
the  past. 

The  third  title-page  need  hardly  detain  us  long. 
Mr.  Mallock  appears  to  attach  particular  import- 
ance to  it,  since  he  gives  no  less  than  four  facsimiles. 
I  do  not  propose  to  enter  in  detail  into  his  interpre- 
tations, but  only  to  give  what  appears  to  me  the 
obvious  significance  of  the  pictures  introduced. 
Beyond  the  mere  fact  that  the  work  is  on  cyphers, 
and  that  as  we  well  know  Bacon  was  interested  in  the 
subject,  as  every  diplomatist  of  the  time  necessarily 
was,  there  is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  evidence 
whatever  to  associate  Bacon  with  the  work  of 
Selenus,  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II., 
and  published  at  Luneberg  in  1624.  A  casual 
perusal  has  even  failed  to  show  that  Selenus'  monu- 
mental work  contains  Bacon's  particular  omnia  per 
omnia  cypher ;  but  on  this  point  I  may  be  in  error. 
Now,  such  being  the  nature  of  the  work,  I  shall 
hardly  be  accused  of  paradox  if  I  suggest  that  the 
pictures,  in  spite  of  being  distinctly  in  the  style  of 
the  c  emblem  '  artists,  are  not  strict '  emblems'  at  all, 
but  merely  illustrate  various  incidents  in  the  writing 
and  transmitting  of  despatches.  In  the  head  com- 
partment we  see  a  boat  rowing  away  from  a  town  lit 
up  by  beacon  fires — possibly  escaping  with  cypher 
despatches  by  night  from  a  besieged  city.  The 
'  magic  circle  of  the  imagination  '  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Mallock,  incloses  this  compartment  is  merely 
a  conventional  design  to  be  found  repeated  ad 
nauseam  in  the  arabesques  of  Renaissance  orna- 
ment ;  while  of  the  three  '  masks  '  said  to  represent 
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tragedy,  comedy  and  farce,  two  are  apparently  in- 
tended by  the  anonymous  engraver  to  be  identical, 
differing  only  in  the  lighting,  and  if  the  third  does 
indeed  represent  farce,  it  is  certainly  the  most  dole- 
fully tragical  farce  that  ever  saddened  its  beholders. 
In  the  left-hand  compartment  we  see  a  gentleman 
delivering  a  paper  to  a  'foot-man'  (i.e.,  a  foot- 
messenger),  who  is  again  seen  plodding  on  his  way 
in  the  middle  distance.  He  carries  a  spear ;  but  is 
it  necessary  to  conclude  that  he  must  therefore  be 
Shakespeare,  even  when,  as  Mr.  Mallock  admits, 
there  is  otherwise  not  the  remotest  resemblance  ? 
Above  is  a  bird  carrying  a  paper,  towards  which  an 
arrow  is  seen  flying.  This  again  is  easily  inter- 
preted as  another  method  of  transmitting  despatches. 
On  the  right  again  is  a  messenger  on  horseback 
blowing  upon  a  post-horn  of  the  identical  shape 
which  may  still  be  seen  as  the  emblem  of  the 
postal  service  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  Lastly, 
at  the  foot  of  the  page  we  see  a  secretary  writing 
despatches,  while  a  courtier  stands  by  holding  a  fur 
cap  in  his  hand.  In  this  last  figure  Mr.  Mallock 
sees  '  a  conventional  representation  of  Shakespeare/ 
As  to  the  probability  of  this  being  so,  anyone  who 
will  look  either  at  the  original  or  facsimile  may 
satisfy  himself.  It  might  pass  for  a  clumsy  portrait 
of  Raleigh  (see  the  engraving  in  the  later  editions 
of  his  c  History  of  the  World  '),  but  assuredly  not 
of  Shakespeare.  The  other  figure  of  course  is,  to 
Mr.  Mallock,  Bacon,  and  he  proceeds  to  announce 
that  his  Shakespeare  is  '  taking  a  cap  of  main- 
tenance from  his  [Bacon's]  head.'  '  Is  it  possible,' 
he  further  asks,  '  to  explain  this  piclure  in  any 
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other  way  than  as  an  image  of  Shakespeare  appro- 
priating the  philosopher's  fame.'  Now,  although 
it  would  seem  more  probable  that  the  cap  belongs 
in  fact  to  the  courtier,  it  certainly  does  look  in  the 
picture  as  though  he  were  holding  it  over  the  head 
of  the  scribe.  But  whether  he  is  taking  it  off  or 
putting  it  on — c  that 's  quite  another  thing/  Mr. 
Mallock,  it  will  be  observed,  calls  it  a  cap  of  main- 
tenance, but  the  '  chapeau,'  or  c  cap  of  maintenance,' 
familiar  to  all  students  of  heraldry,  bears  not  the 
least  resemblance  to  that  here  represented — more- 
over, by  no  possibility  could  the  cap  of  maintenance 
symbolize  a  poet's  fame. 

So  much  for  the  '  emblems '  on  which  Mr.  Mal- 
lock relies  for  his  new  Baconian  '  facts.'  But  there 
are  one  or  two  incidental  points  in  his  article  which 
it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  in  silence,  since  they 
illustrate  with  singular  clearness  the  methods  of 
argument  to  which  he  is  driven  to  resort.  At  one 
point  of  his  discourse  it  becomes  necessary  to  con- 
nect Bacon  in  some  way  or  other  with  Florio's 
translation  of  Montaigne.  Mr.  Mallock  con- 
veniently finds  that  one  Thomas  Powell  dedicated 
a  small  legal  volume  called  'The  Attorney's 
Academy  '  to  Bacon l  as  c  Beholden  To  no  Moun- 
taine  for  Eminence.'  I  should  hardly  have  myself 
supposed  it  necessary  to  see  in  this  an  allusion  to 
Montaigne  (or  '  Mountaine,'  as  he  is  called  in  the 
explanatory  verses  to  the  1632  'Essays'),  nor  that 

1  It  was  published,  says  Mr.  Mallock,  *  four  years  after  Bacon's 
death,'  but  he  seems  in  no  wise  disturbed  at  this.  The  fa&  is, 
of  course,  that  the  edition  of  1630  is  a  reprint,  the  work  having 
originally  appeared  in  1623. 
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even  so  it  followed  that  there  was  any  connexion 
between  the  two  authors  beyond  the  fa6l  of  their 
both  having  written  essays.  But  this  is  not  all.  Mr. 
Mallock's  quotation  from  the  dedication  is  garbled. 
The  original  runs,  in  the  quarto  of  1623, c  To  True 
Nobilitie  and  Tryde  Learning,  Beholden  To  no 
Mountaine  for  Eminence,  nor  Supportment  for  his 
Height,  Francis,  Lord  Verulam,  and  Viscount  s*. 
Albanes.'  By  the  omission  of  the  parallel  clause, 
Mr.  Mallock  is  guilty  of  a  suppressio  veri,  which, 
as  is  almost  always  inevitable,  is  at  the  same  time 
a  suggestio  falsi. 

One  point  more,  and  I  have  done.  This  time 
it  is  concerned  with  the  alleged  royal  birth  of 
Bacon,  in  support  of  which  Mr.  Mallock  quotes 
some  doggerel  hexameters  giving  the  sovereigns 
of  England,  which  are  inscribed  on  the  wall  of 
Canonbury  Manor  at  Islington,  where  Bacon  once 
lived.  He  quotes : 

'  HENRICUS 
OCTAVUS,  POST  HUNC  EDW:  SEXT,  RE- 

GINA   MARIA 

ELIZABETHA  SOROR :  SUCCEDIT  FR  .  .  . 
JACOBUS/ 

Then  he  adds, '  With  the  exception  of  the  first  two 
letters,  the  word  beginning  with  FR  has  been 
obliterated.  What  can  this  mutilated  word  stand 
for,  unless  it  stands  for  Francis  ? '  Now  in  the  first 
place  the  list  goes  on  to  mention  Charles.  It  was 
therefore  cut  after  the  death  of  James,  and  so  in  all 
probability  after  that  of  Bacon,  when  it  can  have 
been  nobody's  interest  to  perpetrate  any  such  in- 
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discretion.  Secondly,  supposing  that  we  do  read 
c  Franciscus '  for  the  mutilated  word,  it  gives  no 
possible  sense,  since,  whatever  his  rights  may  have 
been,  Bacon  certainly  never  occupied  nor  laid 
claim  to  the  English  throne.  Thirdly,  there  is  not 
the  remotest  reason  for  reading  '  Franciscus.*  The 
poetaster,  as  I  take  it,  pressed  alike  for  metre  and 
for  a  Latin  equivalent  for  '  cousin,'  wrote  '  frater ' 
— '  frater  patruelis  *  is  the  full  term,  but  the  omis- 
sion of  the  adjective  is  perfectly  classical.  Then 
some  criticaster  coming  along  remarked  that  James 
was  not  Elizabeth's  brother  and  obliterated  the 
word.  The  compiler  of  the  verses  in  any  case  only 
scanned  according  to  accent,  but  of  the  two  my 
emendation  violates  classical  rule  the  least. 

Admirers  of  Mr.  Mallock  may  possibly  be  in- 
clined to  regard  his  article  as  very  pretty  fooling, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  something  disheartening  to 
find  it  necessary  to  waste  time  pointing  out  wild 
misstatements  of  fadt  and  exploding  equally  wild 
interpretations  when  the  nature  of  both  alike  must 
have  become  apparent  to  Mr.  Mailock  had  he 
condescended  to  examine  the  evidence  for  himself 
before  rushing  thus  intrepidly  into  print. 

WALTER  W.  GREG. 

POSTSCRIPT. — In  a  further  article,  just  received,  three  more 
title-pages  are  discussed,  but  the  interpretations  put  forward  are 
again  utterly  impossible,  and  this  quite  apart  from  the  contentions 
they  are  made  to  support.  Did  space  allow,  it  would  not,  I  be- 
lieve, be  difficult  to  interpret  the  'emblems'  in  a  much  more 
natural  manner.  Mr.  Mallock  is  again  repeatedly  wrong  on 
points  of  fa&,  but  I  have  probably  already  said  enough  to  show 
approximately  how  far  his  statements  are  to  be  trusted. 

— W.  W.  G. 


'THE    TIMES'    HISTORY    OF   THE 
WAR. 

rR.  AMERY  has  made  a  brilliant  be- 
ginning in  the  great  task  he  has  set 
himself.  If  the  remaining  volumes 
of  this  work  reach  the  standard  of  the 
two  now  issued,  the  story  of  the  war 
will  have  been  written  in  a  way  that 
will  make  any  re-telling  superfluous,  at  least  until 
the  generation  that  made  and  saw  the  war  has 
passed  away,  and  the  turn  of  the  philosophic  his- 
torian comes,  to  give  to  the  world  *  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter,'  and  set  this  struggle  in  its 
final  place  in  the  perspective  of  history. 

In  speaking  of  these  volumes  one  cannot  avoid 
superlatives.  There  is  so  much  to  praise,  so  little 
to  criticise,  nothing  to  condemn.  And,  though  he 
describes  himself  only  as  its  editor,  the  work  is 
Mr.  Amery's  own.  To  him  it  owes  its  unity  of 
style  and  treatment,  its  consistent  point  of  view, 
and  its  lofty  standpoint. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  history  is  the  work 
of  a  strong  partisan.  Of  course  it  is.  Any  man 
who  knows  or  thinks  anything  about  this  war  must 
be  a  strong  partisan.  Some  centuries  hence  we 
may  get  a  Hallam  who  will  tell  the  story  of  the 
war  without  a  shade  of  personal  feeling  or  senti- 
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ment  except  the  desire  for  absolute  truth ;  but  for 
anyone  to  set  about  such  a  task  now  would  be 
merely  futile.  It  is  the  bold  expression  of  strongly- 
held  opinions  and  keenly-felt  sentiments  that  gives 
much  of  its  attraction  to  this  book.  The  writer 
who  dismisses  Mr.  Gladstone  as  c  that  gifted  dema- 
gogue '  is  frankly  a  partisan ;  and  his  work  goes  to 
form  a  part — in  this  case,  a  valuable  part — of  the 
mass  of  evidence  on  which  the  final  verdict  of  his- 
tory will  some  day  be  pronounced. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Amery  has  taken 
the  wind  out  of  Colonel  Henderson's  sails.  The 
Official  History  will  have  the  advantage  of  being 
written  some  time  after  the  end  of  the  war,  and  its 
author  will  doubtless  have  access  to  information 
denied  to  Mr.  Amery,  but  we  doubt  if  there  will 
be  any  demand — except  the  purely  professional  one 
— for  the  official  history  after  the  '  Times  '  has  once 
taken  possession  of  the  field.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well,  for  it  is  certain  that  no  official  historian  would 
dare  to  speak  his  mind  so  freely  and  boldly  as  Mr. 
Amery  does,  when  he  feels  it  necessary  to  let  light 
into  dark  places.  For  example,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  compare  the  criticisms  of  the  free  lance  and 
of  the  War  Office  scribe  on  Ian  Hamilton's  neglect 
to  intrench  Wagon  Hill  till  after  the  6th  of  January. 
Even  now  it  is  unpleasant  to  think  what  that  neg- 
lect nearly  entailed. 

At  first  sight  one  is  rather  shy  of  Volume  I. 
Nearly  four  hundred  pages  of  the  political  history 
of  South  Africa  !  But  so  clear  and  bright  is  the 
style,  so  bold  and  frank  are  the  judgements,  so  in- 
teresting is  the  evidence  employed,  that  it  carries 
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one  on  cheerfully  to  the  end.  Of  course  no  Glad- 
stonian,  indeed  no  impartial  reader,  can  fully  agree 
with  the  '  Majuba'  chapters.  He  may  be  entirely 
right,  but  it  is  just  here  that  Mr.  Amery  seems  to 
us  to  lose  the  historical  point  of  view  and  become 
the  mere  partisan  more  than  at  any  other  point  of 
his  work.  Again,  in  dealing  with  the  attitude  of 
the  Colonial  Office  towards  the  '  native '  question 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Mr. 
Amery  seems  not  to  do  justice  to  the  motives  of  the 
home  authorities.  Here  perhaps  he  has  swung  too 
far  in  the  direction  of  the  colonial  view  of  the  treat- 
ment of  natives,  and  his  carefulness  deserts  him 
when  he  says  in  one  place  that  the  Dutch  farmers 
exterminated  the  Bushmen  like  vermin,  and  a  few 
pages  later  would  have  us  believe  that  charges  of 
murdering  natives  brought  against  these  same 
farmers  were  unfounded  and  malignant. 

It  is  in  his  account  of  the  political  relations  of 
England  and  the  Transvaal  after  1881  that  Mr. 
Amery's  greatest  triumph  is  won.  But  of  course  it 
will  not  appeal  to  those  who  see  in  Mr.  Kruger  the 
virtuous  simple-minded  leader  of  a  little  people 
struggling  only  to  preserve  a  peaceful  pastoral  in- 
dependence. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  narrative  of  the 
war  from  its  beginning  up  to  the  '  black  week '  of 
December,  1899.  Perhaps  its  most  striking  char- 
acteristic is  its  unfaltering  boldness  of  expression. 
When  this  fearless  truth-telling  is  combined,  as  it  is 
here,  with  careful  investigation  and  sound  judge- 
ment, the  result  is  a  work  invaluable  to  the  British 
people,  whose  worst  danger  at  the  present  moment 

IV.  F 
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is  the  natural  tendency  to  be  utterly  weary  of  the 
very  name  of  the  war,  and  so  to  lose  its  saving 
lessons.  He  will  not  allow  us  to  sink  back  in  our 
easy  chairs,  and  say,  'After  all,  we  muddled  through, 
and  the  War  Office  didn't  do  so  badly.'  Soothing 
echoes  are  in  our  ears :  '  6,000  miles  of  sea ! ' 
'  300,000  men! '  '  No  other  power  in  the  world  ! ' 
Mr.  Amery  relentlessly  awakens  other  echoes  not 
so  soothing  which  the  weary  Titan  would  fain 
forget — '  Unmounted  men  preferred ! '  '  Christmas 
in  Pretoria ! ' 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr. 
Amery  occasionally  exaggerates  in  his  criticism. 
His  introductory  chapter  comparing  the  rival  mili- 
tary systems — in  many  ways  the  best  thing  of  the 
kind  we  have  read — is  unfair  to  the  Army  of  1899. 
His  picture  of  the  peace-training  of  the  home  army 
is  too  highly  coloured,  and  sometimes  verges  on 
caricature.  After  roundly  condemning  the  prin- 
ciples of  Aldershot  training  he  praises  enthusiastic- 
ally the  results  of  that  very  training  as  shown  by 
Hildyard's  Brigade  at  Colenso.  He  really  seems 
to  believe  that  there  was  a  strong  school  of  English 
tacticians  who  believed  in  a  close  order  attack 
against  breech-loading  fire.  There  is  nothing  to 
justify  such  a  belief  in  the  history  of  the  army  since 
1870.  Colonel  Maude  is  not  a  school.  He  is  an 
isolated  phenomenon.  This  serious  misapprehen- 
sion is  curiously  illustrated  by  his  statement  on 
p.  184  that  the  normal  frontage  of  seven  companies 
in  the  firing  line  according  to  Aldershot  principles 
was  225  yards! 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Amery  strikes  us  as  having 
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only  begun  the  study  of  modern  taclics  at  the  end 
of  1899. 

Nevertheless  we  have  seen  nothing  better  than 
Mr.  Amery's  account  of  the  campaign  and  its 
a<5tions.  His  battle-pieces  are  models  of  clearness, 
and  they  are  illuminated  by  the  excellent  plans 
which  accompany  them. 

We  look  forward  with  the  keenest  anticipation 
to  the  forthcoming  volumes.  We  have  had  Mr. 
Amery's  verdict  on  Ladysmith  and  the  c  Black 
Week,'  and  we  are  abundantly  satisfied  with  it.  If 
Spion  Kop  and  Paardeburg  are  as  good,  the  author 
will  be  assured  of  triumph. 

M. 
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MUSEUM.1 

jJEARLY  five  centuries  ago,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after  the  death 
of  the  poet  Chaucer,  the  Guildhall 
Library  found  its  first  home,  through 
the  liberality  of  Sir  Richard  Whit- 
tington  and  William  Bury,  on  a  site 
adjoining  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and 
All  Saints  at  the  Guildhall. 

Of  William  Bury,  one  of  the  founders,  nothing 
is  known  beyond  the  statement  of  Stow  that  his 
initials  W.  and  B.  appeared  in  the  stonework  on 
one  side  of  the  library.  Of  his  more  famous  col- 
league, Sir  Richard  Whittington,  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  his  praise  is  in  every  mouth.  He  is  the 
one  Lord  Mayor  who  has  been  exalted  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  nursery  hero.  That  he  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  culture  is  proved  by  his  foundation  of  this 
library  and  of  the  sister  library  at  the  Greyfriars, 
afterwards  Christ's  Hospital. 

Whittington  is  fittingly  commemorated  in  the 
large  window  at  the  east  end  of  the  Guildhall 
Library,  and  in  the  Museum  we  have  a  still  more 
interesting  record  of  him,  a  small  sculptured  stone 
bequeathed  to  the  Corporation  by  Canon  Lysons,  his 
biographer.  It  represents  this  City  worthy  as  a 

1  The  substance  of  a  le&ure  delivered  in  December,  1902. 
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boy  holding  a  cat,  thus  giving  some  support  to  the 
nursery  legend.  The  stone  was  found  in  Glouces- 
tershire, near  Whittington's  house,  and  its  early 
date  suggests  that  the  legend  was  believed,  if  not 
in  his  lifetime,  at  all  events  soon  after  his  death. 

One  other  curious  picture  of  Whittington  has 
come  down  to  us.  This  is  an  illustration  in  the 
ordinances  of  Whittington's  college  for  five  chap- 
lains and  thirteen  poor  men,  which  he  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  Company  of  Mercers.  Whit- 
tington is  represented  on  his  deathbed  surrounded 
by  his  executors,  a  physician,  a  priest,  and  twelve  of 
the  poor  almsmen.  Alderman  John  Coventry 
stands  by  the  bedside  at  the  head,  and  next  him  the 
shorter  figure  of  John  Carpenter,  the  famous  Com- 
mon Clerk,  compiler  of '  Liber  Albus  '  and  founder 
of  the  City  of  London  School.  John  Carpenter  not 
only  carried  out  the  testamentary  provisions  of  his 
friend  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  but,  by  his  own 
will,  left  at  the  discretion  of  his  executors  any  good 
or  rare  books  which  '  may  seem  necessary  to  the 
Common  Library  at  Guildhall  for  the  profit  of  the 
students  there,  and  those  discoursing  to  the  com- 
mon people,'  directing  that  such  books  should  be 
chained  in  the  library,  that  the  visitors  and  students 
thereof  may  be  the  sooner  admonished  to  pray  for 
his  soul. 

The  library  thus  established  was  a  separate  build- 
ing of  two  floors,  and  was  attached  to  the  collegiate 
chapel  of  St.  Mary  at  the  Guildhall,  one  of  the  four 
priests  of  which  acted  as  keeper  of  the  library. 

The  earliest  librarian  of  whom  any  record  exists 
was  John  Clipstone,  priest,  who  presented  a  quaint 
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petition  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen  on  the  1/j.th  July, 
1444,  setting  forth  the  great  attendance  and  charge 
which  he  hath  with  the  library,  and  praying  to  be 
assured  of  his  c  lyflode,  housyng  and  easement  of 
the  gardyn,  which  he  hath  for  that  occupation  atte 
this  day,  that  he  be  not  hereafter  put  away  there- 
from, ne  noo  part  thereof.'  After  weighing  the 
great  diligence  and  merits  of  the  petitioner,  the 
Court  favourably  considered  his  request.  He  died 
in  1457,  and  was  buried  in  the  Guildhall  Chapel. 

The  library  attracted  many  other  gifts,  and  had 
a  flourishing  existence  for  125  years,  when  it  fell  a 
prey  to  the  rapacity  of  the  notorious  Duke  of 
Somerset,  uncle  to  King  Edward  VI.  Stow  re- 
lates that  the  books  were  sent  for  by  this  nobleman, 
with  a  promise  that  they  should  be  restored  shortly, 
but  they  were  never  returned.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  building  was  granted  on  lease  to  Sir  John 
Ayleph,  the  keeper  of  Blackwell  Hall,  to  be  used 
as  a  common  market  house  for  the  sale  of  cloth. 

The  site  of  Guildhall  Chapel  is  shown  on  John 
Ogilby's  map  of  1677;  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
suffered  much  from  the  Great  Fire.  The  old 
library  may  have  been  situated  immediately  behind, 
and  to  the  east  of  the  chapel  which  Blackwell  Hall 
adjoined  on  the  south.  The  Chapel  survived  as  the 
Court  of  Requests  until  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  but  the  library  was  in  all  likelihood  de- 
molished not  long  after  its  disestablishment  in  1 550. 
It  was  probably  fitted  up  on  the  stall  system,  of 
which  the  contemporary  library  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  affords  so  interesting  an  example. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  priests  of  the  Guild- 
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hall  College,  especially  the  Keeper  of  the  Library, 
employed  themselves  in  multiplying  copies  of 
manuscripts,  and  that  a  Scriptorium  existed  at  the 
Guildhall.  Of  the  books  which  this  old  library 
possessed,  no  certain  information  exists.  Those 
mentioned  in  Carpenter's  will  were  almost  entirely 
of  a  religious  and  moral  character. 

The  first  Guildhall  Library,  had  it  continued  its 
existence  to  the  present  day,  would  have  been  not 
only  the  oldest,  but  probably  the  richest  and  most 
extensive  in  this  country.  The  Bodleian  Library 
dates  its  new  foundation  only  from  the  year  1602, 
whilst  our  great  national  collection  at  the  British 
Museum  was  not  established  for  a  century  and  a 
half  still  later. 

Of  the  priceless  manuscripts  and  early  printed 
books  contained  in  this  library,  which  had  a  flourish- 
ing existence  for  a  century  and  a  quarter,  not  one 
volume  is  known  to  be  preserved,  nor  even  a  cata- 
logue which  might  give  a  clue  to  a  successful 
search ;  but  since  honest  John  Clipstone  and  his 
priestly  successors  doubtless  took  care  to  inscribe 
every  volume  with  the  name  of  the  library,  there 
is  room  for  hope  that  some  may  yet  be  discovered, 
possibly  among  the  manuscript  stores  of  some  other 
library. 

From  the  year  1550  to  1824  is  a  very  long  step, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  latter  year  that  the  Cor- 
poration took  measures  to  re-establish  their  library. 
The  second  founder  was  Mr.  Richard  Lambert 
Jones,  an  eminent  citizen  in  his  day,  upon  whose 
motion  the  Court  of  Common  Council  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  establish  a  library  in  the 
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Guildhall  to  contain  all  matters  relating  to  the  City 
of  London,  Borough  of  Southwark,  and  the  County 
of  Middlesex.  A  permanent  library  committee  was 
subsequently  appointed  of  which  Mr.  R.  L.  Jones 
became  chairman,  and  he  continued  to  hold  that 
position  until  his  death  in  1842. 

The  new  library  did  not  start  under  such  favour- 
able auspices  as  its  predecessor ;  no  wealthy  citizen 
came  forward  to  follow  Lord  Mayor  Whittington's 
example  in  building  a  '  fayre  and  large  '  house  for 
its  reception,  no  bequests  of  choice  books  aided  its 
foundation,  nor  was  its  purpose  that  of  serving  the 
wants  of  students  and  the  common  people.  It  was 
in  fa<5t  a  departmental  library  stored  with  City  lore 
for  the  use  of  the  Corporation  and  its  officers.  For 
its  home,  obscure  and  unsuitable  apartments  were 
provided  in  the  east  wing  of  the  Guildhall  front,  and 
these  were  approached  by  a  dark  and  narrow  stair- 
case. Little  wonder  that  a  library  so  founded,  little 
known  and  little  used,  pursued  for  many  years  an  un- 
eventful career.  There  were,  however,  some  points 
in  its  favour.  The  condition  of  the  bock  market  was 
then  favourable  for  the  procural  of  old  and  scarce 
London  books,  private  collectors  being  fewer  than 
at  present,  and  our  American  rivals  not  being  then 
in  the  field. 

The  committee  under  their  able  chairman  took 
full  advantage  of  these  opportunities,  with  the 
result  that  the  basis  was  laid  for  a  library  of 
London  literature,  including  manuscripts,  printed 
books,  maps,  prints,  and  drawings,  which  cannot 
now  be  equalled  in  richness  or  extent.  Among 
the  earliest  acquisitions  was  a  complete  set  of  the 
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4  London  Gazette  *  from  its  commencement  in 
1665.  In  1843  tne  autograph  signature  of  Shake- 
speare, attached  to  the  purchase-deed  of  a  house  in 
Blackfriars,  dated  loth  March,  1612,  was  bought 
at  a  sale  in  Messrs.  Evans'  rooms  in  Pall  Mall  for 
£145.  This  was  secured  for  the  library  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Jones,  on  his 
personal  responsibility,  the  purchase  being  after- 
wards confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Common  Council. 
The  mortgage  deed  of  the  same  property,  also 
bearing  Shakespeare's  signature,  and  dated  the  fol- 
lowing day,  was  purchased  by  the  British  Museum 
in  1858  for  £315.  About  this  time  another  trea- 
sure was  secured  in  the  almost  unique  copy  of  Agas's 
Map  of  London  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

The  first  librarian  was  Mr.  William  Upcott, 
whose  services  were  engaged  to  arrange  and  cata- 
logue the  library.  On  the  opening  of  the  library 
apartments  for  use  in  1828,  Mr.  William  Herbert, 
the  London  historian,  was  appointed  librarian,  and 
he  was  succeeded  in  1845  by  Mr.  William  Turner 
Alchin.  Mr.  Alchin  has  left  a  monument  of  his 
skill  and  industry  as  a  palaeographer  in  the  splendid 
series  of  indexes  to  the  records  of  the  Corporation 
preserved  in  the  custody  of  the  Town  Clerk.  His 
work  for  the  library  was  no  less  noteworthy. 

In  1 847  Mr.  Philip  Salomons  presented  a  valuable 
collection  of  about  four  hundred  Hebrew  books.  This 
was  supplemented  by  a  portion  of  the  munificent 
bequest  in  1873  left  by  his  brother  Alderman  Sir 
David  Salomons,  Bart.,  which  was  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  books  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
Jews  in  all  countries.  An  excellent  catalogue  of 
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these  Hebraica  and  Judaica  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lowy. 

In  1828,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
library,  a  beginning  was  made  for  the  collection 
of  a  civic  museum.  One  of  the  earliest  objects  se- 
curedof  the  Roman  period  was  the  well-known  group 
of  the  Deae  Matres,  which  was  found  in  Crutched 
Friars :  the  upper  portion  of  these  figures  is  unfor- 
tunately wanting.  The  fine  stone  monument  creeled 
by  Anencletus  to  his  wife  Martina  came  from  Lud- 
gate  Hill.  Other  additions  were  acquired  from 
the  discoveries  made  in  the  foundations  of  the 
General  Post  Office,  New  London  Bridge,  and  the 
Guildhall  Chapel.  From  the  London  Bridge  im- 
provements came  the  sign  of  the  famous  Shake- 
spearian tavern,  the  Boar's  Head  in  Eastcheap,  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  King  William  IV. 's  statue. 

Mr.  Alchin  died  in  1865,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  office  of  librarian  by  my  immediate  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  W.  H.  Overall.  Four  years  later,  in 
1869,  the  Court  of  Common  Council  decided,  upon 
the  motion  of  the  late  Dr.  Sedgwick  Saunders,  to 
build  for  the  Guildhall  Library  and  Museum  a 
home  more  worthy  of  their  value  and  importance. 
The  contrast  afforded  by  the  two  buildings  will  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  said  that  the  site  of  the  old 
library  of  1824  occupied  only  the  narrow  passage 
from  the  Guildhall  porch,  lying  between  the  wall  of 
the  Guildhall  and  the  present  Art  Gallery — the  site, 
in  fa<5t,  of  the  corridor  leading  to  the  new  library. 

The  step  so  boldly  taken  by  the  Corporation 
was  fully  justified  by  its  success.  The  old  apart- 
ments, which  would  barely  accommodate  at  one 
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time  twenty-five  readers,  who  were  admitted  by 
ticket,  gave  place  to  the  present  library  and 
museum  designed  by  the  late  Sir  Horace  Jones, 
and  seating  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
readers,  which  was  creeled  at  an  expense  to  the 
Corporation  of  £25,000.  No  portion  of  this  sub- 
stantial sum,  or  of  the  charges  for  annual  main- 
tenance and  purchase  of  books,  has  ever  fallen  upon 
the  City  ratepayers.  Admission  to  the  library, 
newspaper-room,  and  museum  was  made  free  with- 
out any  ticket  or  recommendation  of  any  kind, 
and  the  yearly  attendance  of  readers  and  visitors 
rose  at  once  from  14,316  in  1868,  the  last  year  of 
the  old  library,  to  192,716  in  1875,  the  first  com- 
plete year  of  the  new.  It  would  be  pleasant  to 
describe  some  of  the  features  of  interest  in  the  new 
library,  its  increased  staff,  extended  hours  of  open- 
ing, card  catalogues,  appliances  and  methods  of 
administration ;  but  the  remaining  space  at  my 
disposal  must  be  devoted  to  a  mention  of  a  few  of 
its  notable  possessions,  acquired  by  gift  and 
purchase. 

Both  the  library  and  the  museum  are  rich  in 
illustrations  of  the  history  of  London.  The  beauti- 
ful French  manuscript  known  as  the  c  Chronica 
Franciae '  belongs  to  the  year  1399;  among  its 
many  other  fine  miniatures,  one  represents  the 
coronation  of  Charlemagne.  Stow,  the  London 
historian,  who  largely  used  its  pages,  speaks  of  it 
as  the  'great  French  book.'  From  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  we  have  in  the  library  the  c  Liber 
Fleetwood,'  a  manuscript  compilation  of  City  Law 
made  by  William  Fleetwood,  the  Recorder  of 
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London.  It  is  notable  for  its  beautiful  specimens 
of  heraldic  art,  representing  the  arms  of  the  alder- 
men who  were  Fleetwood's  contemporaries.  Among 
them  is  the  coat  of  Sir  Edward  Osborn,  ancestor 
of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  hero  of  the  famous  leap 
from  Old  London  Bridge.  To  the  same  reign 
belong  the  account  of  the  Queen's  progress  through 
the  City  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  for  her 
Coronation,  and  the  earliest  mayoralty  pageant  in 
the  library,  that  of  William  Webb,  Lord  Mayor 
in  1591.  This  was  composed  by  George  Peele, 
the  dramatist.  Of  later  pageants  of  this  kind  I 
may  mention  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  Lord 
Mayor  in  1613,  written  by  his  namesake,  Thomas 
Middleton  the  dramatist,  and  the  pageant  of  Sir 
John  Leman,  which  is  of  especial  interest,  as  the 
drawings  of  the  different  shows  are  preserved  at 
Fishmongers'  Hall,  and  were  reproduced  by  that 
Company  in  a  handsome  folio  volume,'giving  a  full 
description  of  the  pageant.  Of  course  among  the 
shows  we  find  a  lemon-tree,  as  a  pun  on  the  name 
of  the  mayor.  Another  page  gives  us  a  figure  of 
Sir  William  Walworth,  a  noted  member  of  the 
Fishmongers'  Company,  and  another  a  fishing 
busse  or  boat,  to  represent  the  Company's  craft. 

Among  seventeenth-century  London  books,  some 
of  which  are  very  quaintly  illustrated,  we  have 
'  The  Bell-Man  of  London,'  by  Thomas  Dekker, 
written  in  1616;  a  curious  description  of  the  visit 
of  Charles  I.  on  his  return  from  Scotland  in  1641  ; 
Ogilby's  account  of  Charles  IL's  accession  ;  the  Bills 
of  Mortality  for  1665,  with  their  ghastly  story  of 
the  ravages  of  the  Plague,  when  in  one  week 
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(September  1 2th- 1 9th),  7,165  deaths  were  directly 
attributed  to  it  ;  five  folio  manuscript  volumes  of 
Surveys,  taken  by  Oliver  and  Mills,  the  City's  sur- 
veyors, after  the  Great  Fire  of  1 666  ;  and  (among  the 
prints)  Wren's  plans  for  rebuilding  the  City,  plans 
which,  had  they  been  adopted,  would  have  saved  the 
ratepayers  some  millions  spent  on  widening  the  City 
thoroughfares;  a  little  London  Directory  for  1677, 
which  gives  an  object  lesson  in  the  vast  increase  of 
the  metropolis  when  we  compare  it  with  the 
bulky  volume  now  issued  every  year ;  Sandford's 
'  Account  of  the  Coronation  of  James  II.,'  in  one 
of  the  pictures  of  which  the  Lord  Mayor's  position 
in  the  ceremony  at  the  Abbey  is  duly  shown ; 
illustrations  of  fairs  held  on  the  Thames  during 
great  frosts,  and  more  miscellaneous  treasures  than 
I  can  name.  I  should  mention,  however,  that  it 
is  with  the  year  1 660  that  there  begins  an  interest- 
ing volume  containing  the  arms  and  signatures  of 
the  Lord  Mayors  of  London  from  that  date  down 
to  the  present  day,  that  of  Wilkes  among  the  rest. 
Another  relic  connected  with  the  office  of  Lord 
Mayor  dates  only  from  the  mayoralty  of  Sir 
Reginald  Hanson  in  1887,  the  Sovereign's  sign- 
manual  to  the  notice  of  the  daily  pass-word  at  the 
Tower  of  London,  which,  by  a  custom  not  gener- 
ally known,  the  Lord  Mayor  receives  every 
quarter. 

The  last  work  connected  with  London  which  I 
shall  mention  is  a  unique  copy  of  '  The  Recrea- 
tions of  Zigzag,'  by  a  well-known  antiquary  of  the 
last  century,  John  Wykeham  Archer.  It  was 
originally  published  in  parts,  only  a  few  of  which 
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appeared,  and  this  copy  is  made  up  of  proofs  and 
manuscript  additions,  with  a  specially  printed  title- 
page  and  many  original  drawings.  The  work 
deals  in  a  delightful  way  with  the  author's  rambles 
in  the  northern  parts  of  London  along  the  course 
of  the  river  Fleet. 

The  museum  like  the  library  has  been  so  en- 
riched with  the  purchases  and  gifts  of  the  past 
seventy-five  years  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any- 
thing like  a  proper  description,  even  by  way  of 
sample,  of  the  treasures  which  it  contains.  These 
consist  principally  of  two  classes — those  of  the 
period  of  the  Roman  occupation,  and  those  of  a 
much  later  period,  beginning  with  the  sixteenth 
century.  Some  other  objects  in  sparse  quantity 
lie  outside  these  periods,  but  it  is  a  remarkable 
facl:  that  the  history  of  London,  as  exhibited 
in  the  museum,  shows  practically  a  blank  of 
nearly  one  thousand  years.  Many  of  the  arts 
which  existed  in  their  perfection  in  Roman  times 
are  met  with  in  the  early  Tudor  period  in  a  rudi- 
mentary state.  For  instance,  in  the  museum  may 
be  found  decorated  Samian  ware  and  a  mould  for 
making  it,  gracefully  shaped  amphorae  or  wine  jars, 
and  examples  of  Roman  glass  of  equally  beautiful 
shape.  Turning  to  the  ceramic  art  of  mediaeval 
London,  we  find  the  vessels  characterized,  not  by 
their  beauty,  but  by  the  grotesqueness  and  crudity 
of  their  design.  The  funeral  customs  of  Roman 
London  can  be  well  illustrated.  Many  forms  were 
in  use.  That  of  burial  has  left  us  the  fine  stone 
sarcophagus  found  at  Clapton,  with  a  bust  of  the 
deceased  and  an  illegible  description.  A  more 
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common  custom  was  cremation,  the  charred  bones 
being  inclosed  in  an  urn  of  glass  or  pottery.  In 
the  museum  are  two  examples  of  glass  urns  (one 
of  them  nearly  full  of  bones)  found  in  Moorfields. 
There  are  also  examples  of  a  less  usual  practice,  in 
which  the  cinerary  urn  was  inclosed  in  the  body 
of  an  amphora  from  which  the  neck  and  handles 
had  been  removed. 

In  the  famous  Roman  gravel  pit  discovered  on 
the  site  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  many  fragile 
objects  were  found  which  have  not  been  met  with 
either  at  all  or  in  the  same  numbers  in  other  parts 
of  the  City.  Among  them  was  an  interesting 
wooden  writing  tablet  with  its  surface  slightly 
hollowed  for  the  wax  on  which  the  letter  was 
written.  The c  styli '  or  blunt  pens  with  which  the 
characters  were  formed  are  frequently  found,  both 
in  metal  and  bone,  on  most  Roman  sites.  The 
examples  of  Roman  shoe  leather  in  which  the 
museum  is  so  rich  were  chiefly  obtained  from  the 
Royal  Exchange.  These  may  be  compared  with 
the  extraordinary  foot  gear  of  early  mediaeval 
London.  Close  by,  in  Bucklersbury,  was  found 
the  beautiful  Roman  pavement  which  is  our  chief 
archaeological  treasure.  A  group  of  objects,  chiefly 
Roman,  and  so  various  as  to  form  in  themselves  an 
epitome  of  the  museum,  were  found  under  the 
National  Safe  Deposit  Company's  premises  in 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  and  are  shown  in  one  case. 
From  two  bastions  of  London  Wall  came  a  large 
collection  of  Roman  sculptured  stones. 

But  I  must  now  turn  to  mediaeval  London,  and 
may  first  mention  an  interesting  class  of  objects 
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known  as  pilgrim  signs,  in  which  the  museum  is 
very  rich.  These  religious  symbols  largely  relate 
to  London's  early  patron  saint,  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, known  during  his  lifetime  as  Thomas  a 
Becket.  The  social  habits  of  Londoners  in  former 
days  are  illustrated  by  a  collection  of  leather  black- 
jacks and  costrels.  At  a  later  date  the  wine  was 
fetched  from  the  vintner's  in  stone  bottles  popu- 
larly known  as  Bellarmines  or  Grey  Beards,  some 
of  which  are  elaborately  decorated.  They  were 
in  use  for  quite  two  hundred  years.  Drinking  and 
smoking  are  naturally  associated.  The  museum 
colleclion  of  tobacco  pipes  shows  several  interest- 
ing specimens  with  makers'  marks,  and  the  gradual 
evolution  of  the  pipe,  from  the  specimens  with 
small  bowls  to  some  which  closely  resemble  the 
churchwarden  of  the  present  day.  The  leather 
bottle,  of  which  we  have  just  mentioned  some 
examples,  has  always  been  a  favourite  tavern  sign. 
The  museum  has  a  specimen  from  the  house  at 
the  corner  of  Leather  Lane,  Holborn.  Another 
favourite  sign,  that  of  the  Three  Kings,  was  chiefly 
used  by  mercers,  who  obtained  their  thread  from 
Cologne,  where  the  Magi  were  said  to  have 
been  buried.  Of  the  Bull  and  Mouth  Tavern,  in 
St.  Martin-le-Grand,  we  have  two  interesting  signs, 
one  from  Endell  Street,  and  the  other  from  the 
front  of  the  Queen's  Hotel,  which  bears  the  curious 
inscription  of  Milo  the  '  Cretonian.'  These  are 
but  samples  of  many  more  of  their  class  to  be 
found  in  the  museum,  and  I  would  here  put  in  a 
plea  for  the  preservation  of  various  other  old  signs 
now  existing  in  London,  which  may,  if  not  looked 
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after,  fall  into  unsuitable  hands  instead  of  being 
preserved,  as  I  venture  to  say  they  should  be,  in 
the  Guildhall  Museum. 

The  two  famous  figures  of  Raving  and  Melan- 
choly Madness,  which  were  formerly  placed  over 
the  gateway  of  old  Bedlam,  were  carved  by  Caius 
Gabriel  Gibber,  who  also  executed  the  allegorical 
sculpture  on  the  Monument.  This  is  now  so 
weather-beaten  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable,  and 
the  details  afforded  by  a  contemporary  print  show 
the  value  of  a  collection  of  engravings  for  enshrin- 
ing the  memory  of  the  past  in  a  manner  more 
durable  than  the  stone  itself. 

Lastly,  I  would  mention  that  among  the  collec- 
tions in  the  museum  is  one  comprising  the  various 
badges  and  medals  worn  by  the  Masters,  Wardens 
and  other  officials  of  the  City  Livery  Companies. 
Most  of  these  valuable  and  interesting  objects  have 
been  presented  by  the  Companies  themselves. 
Thus  we  have  a  complete  set  of  their  medals  pre- 
sented by  the  Farriers'  Company. 

Having  thus  roughly  indicated  some  of  the  in- 
dividual objects  in  the  library  and  museum  which 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  City  of  London,  I  may 
mention  a  few  of  the  special  collections  which  the 
library  contains.  My  remarks  must,  I  fear,  be 
limited  to  a  simple  enumeration  of  them.  The 
library  of  the  Dutch  Protestant  Church  in  Austin 
Friars  was  deposited  here  when  the  church  was 
burnt  some  forty  years  since.  The  Clockmakers' 
Company  have  deposited  not  only  their  valuable 
library,  but  also  their  horological  specimens,  mostly 
made  by  members  of  the  company.  The  Gardeners' 
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Company  have  presented  and  maintain  a  collection 
of  books  on  their  delightful  art,  and  the  Cooks' 
Company  and  a  few  other  guilds  have  followed 
the  same  liberal  course.  The  series  of  London 
maps,  prints  and  drawings  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. Among  other  rarities  is  the  fine  view  of 
London  by  Hollar,  taken  in  1646,  before  the 
Great  Fire,  which  shows  the  houses  of  the  nobility 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Strand,  while  towering 
above  and  beyond  are  seen  the  northern  heights  of 
London.  There  is  also  a  large  gathering  of  the 
ancient  records  of  the  City  wards  and  parishes  in- 
valuable to  the  student  of  London  history,  for  which 
the  library  is  largely  indebted  to  the  untiring  zeal 
of  Mr.  Deputy  White.  Minute  books  of  old  Lon- 
don clubs  have  also  been  presented,  among  others 
those  of  the  Court  of  Equity,  which  held  its  meet- 
ings at  La  Belle  Sauvage  Inn.  The  Alfred  Cock 
collection  of  the  works  of,  and  books  relating  to  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  presented  by  public  subscription. 
Of  notable  acquisitions  by  purchase  I  can  only 
mention  a  few.  The  fine  English  missal  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  once  belonged 
to  the  church  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate.  A  very 
elaborate  copy  of  Thomson's  'Chronicles  of  London 
Bridge,'  inlaid,  interleaved  and  illustrated,  has  ex- 
tended that  little  duodecimo  to  a  huge  work  in  five 
great  quarto  volumes.  Another  Grangerized  work 
is  the  beautiful  copy  of  Lysons'  c  Environs  of  Lon- 
don,' enriched  with  many  water-colour  drawings 
and  old  prints,  and  beautiful  heraldic  illuminations 
painted  on  the  margin  of  the  page.  Clarke's  '  Life 
of  Nelson*  is  a  book  similarly  treated  with  portraits, 
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finely  executed,  of  Nelson's  captains  and  other  not- 
able personages  of  the  period.  From  the  library 
of  the  late  Major  Alfred  Heales  many  fine  liturgical 
works  and  manuscripts  were  secured.  One  book  of 
more  modern  date  deserves  special  mention,  the 
splendid  pictorial  representation  of  the  coronation 
of  George  IV.  in  1820. 

It  was  my  wish  to  have  spoken  upon  the  special 
information  which  the  library  can  supply  to  various 
classes  of  students  and  others,  but  my  space  is  nearly 
exhausted  and  I  must  substitute  a  cordial  invitation 
toall  those  whom  my  remarks  may  reach  to  come 
and  see  for  themselves.  Admission  to  the  library  is 
entirely  free  on  the  simple  condition  of  signing  the 
visitors'  book.  The  hours  of  opening  are  from  10 
a.m.  to  8  p.m.  daily,  and  till  6  o'clock  on  Saturdays. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  facilities 
thus  offered  are  not  neglected.  Notwithstanding 
the  multiplication  of  libraries  in  the  great  suburbs 
of  London  the  taste  for  reading  and  research  seems 
to  grow  with  its  exercise,  and  the  number  of  real 
students  who  frequent  the  Guildhall  Library  is 
larger  now  than  at  any  previous  period. 

I  have  reserved  for  the  last  the  mention  of  a  few 
notable  gifts  and  bequests.  From  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
we  received,  through  Cardinal  Manning,  a  volume 
of  special  interest  prepared  as  a  gift  to  His  Holiness 
by  the  staff  of  the  Vatican  Library.  It  has  been 
honoured  by  the  Library  Committee  with  a  special 
binding — an  ancient  design  beautifully  produced 
in  gold  upon  vellum — which  does  credit  to  the 
binders  to  the  library,  by  whom  it  was  executed. 
Her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  presented  an 
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account  of  the  Albert  Memorial,  with  her  auto- 
graph inscription.  The  recent  bequest  by  Dr. 
Willshire  of  his  library  and  collection  of  prints 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  art  of  engraving  is  an 
accession  of  which  any  library  might  be  proud. 

The  subject  of  desiderata  is  one  to  which  many 
pages  might  be  devoted ;  but  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  mention  that  the  City  of  London  does  not 
contain  a  copy  of  the  works  of  its  eminent  citizen 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  either  in  the  beautiful  modern 
edition  from  the  Kelmscott  Press  of  William 
Morris,  or,  in  their  still  choicer  form,  as  printed  by 
an  eminent  City  apprentice,  William  Caxton.  I 
know  that  Caxtons  now  fetch  £IQ  a  page,  but  I 
am  not  without  hope  that  it  may  occur  to  some 
generous  citizen  ere  long  to  supply  so  notable  a 
gap  in  the  City  Library. 

We  have  journeyed  together  through  the  history  of 
the  Guildhall  Library  for  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  years,  and  many  of  my  readers  will  doubtless 
live  to  see  the  5ooth  anniversary  of  its  first  founda- 
tion celebrated  in  1 925.  May  I  venture  to  prophesy 
that  that  year  will  find  the  library  fully  equipped  for 
the  great  position  which  it  must  surely  be  destined 
to  take  of  ministering  to  the  wide  and  ever-increas- 
ing needs  of  every  legitimate  inquirer  and  earnest 
student,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  object  of  his 
search  ?  The  Corporation  of  this  City  have  done 
their  part  nobly  and  well,  it  is  for  the  citizens  of 
the  great  metropolis  to  see  to  it  that  the  library  of 
the  City  of  London  shall  be  worthy  in  all  respects 
of  its  distinguished  function  of  ministering  to  the 
literary  needs  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world. 

CHARLES  WELCH. 


RECENT  GERMAN  BOOKS. 

NGLISH  Reviews  pay  such  scant  at- 
tention to  German  literature  that 
perhaps  both  readers  and  librarians 
may  be  willing  to  accept  a  few  brief 
notes  on  some  of  the  more  important 
books  in  the  various  departments  of 
literature  that  have  recently  appeared  in  Germany. 
Excellent  new  editions  of  all  the  great  writers 
are  being  issued.  The  eminent  publishing  firm  of 
Cotta  are  bringing  out  an  edition  of  Goethe  in 
forty  volumes.  That  firm  published  the  first  col- 
lected edition  of  Goethe's  works  in  1806,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this,  which  is  to  be  known  as  the  Jubilee 
edition,  will  be  completed  by  1906,  just  a  century 
after  the  first.  The  editor  is  Eduard  von  der  Hel- 
ler, and  he  has  enlisted  some  of  the  most  renowned 
of  contemporary  German  critics  to  write  the  intro- 
ductions that  preface  each  volume.  The  new 
edition  of  Lachmann's  '  Lessing,'  revised  and  en- 
larged by  Franz  Muncker,  is  approaching  com- 
pletion. The  sixteenth  volume,  the  last  published, 
contains  the  sketches  and  unfinished  writings,  and 
the  volumes  to  follow  will  give  the  letters  that 
passed  between  Lessing  and  his  friends.  A  word 
of  praise  is  due  to  German  editors  for  their  ex- 
cellent custom  of  including,  whenever  it  is  possible, 
the  letters  written  to  as  well  as  those  written  by 
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the  great  man  who  is  the  subject  of  the  book. 
When  his  correspondents,  as  is  most  often  the  case, 
are  themselves  persons  of  distinction  and  interest, 
no  better  reading  is  anywhere  to  be  found,  and  all 
students  of  psychology  know  how  much  is  to  be 
learned  of  a  man's  character  from  the  letters  written 
to  him. 

A  fine  edition  of  Kant  is  appearing  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences.  It 
will  consist  of  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five 
volumes,  each  of  which  can,  if  desired,  be  purchased 
separately.  It  is  divided  into  four  divisions.  In 
the  first  are  the  works,  including  everything  of 
Kant's  that  has  been  printed,  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest,  in  chronological  order.  The  first  volume 
is  just  out.  The  text  is  based  on  the  original  edi- 
tion, or,  where  there  were  several  published  during 
the  author's  life,  on  the  last  in  which  the  changes 
were  most  probably  warranted  by  Kant  himself. 
Introductions,  notes,  and  alternative  readings  are 
placed  at  the  end  of  each  volume.  The  second 
division  is  to  include  the  correspondence,  of  which 
three  volumes  (forming  Vols.  X.,  XL,  XII.  of  the 
whole  work)  have  already  appeared.  They  contain, 
among  others,  letters  from  Kant  to  King  Frede- 
rick II.,  Herder,  Lichtenberg,  Schiller,  Wieland 
and  Lavater,  and  letters  to  Kant  from  such  men  as 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  Solomon  Maimon  and  Fichte. 
The  third  and  fourth  divisions  will  contain  re- 
spectively the  manuscript  remains  and  the  lectures. 
A  commission  of  the  Academy,  with  Wilhelm 
Dilthey  as  president,  and  Max  Heinze  and  Erich 
Schmidt  among  the  members,  is  responsible  for  the 
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execution  of  the  work,  which  has  been  in  prepara- 
tion since  1 894.  The  only  previous  colledted  edition 
of  Kant  of  any  merit  was  that  of  Hartenstein,  pub- 
lished in  1867-8. 

Side  by  side  with  these  elaborate  editions,  capital 
cheap  series  are  also  available.  There  is  the  '  Hand- 
bibliothek '  of  the  Cotta  firm,  an  entirely  new  un- 
dertaking, which  is  to  include  the  chief  works  of 
German  and  foreign  belles  lettres.  We  notice  such 
authors  as  Goethe,  Lessing,  Grillparzer,  and  es- 
pecially welcome  Schack's  translation  of  Omar 
Khayyam.  Schack,  as  man  and  author,  deserves 
to  be  better  known  both  in  and  out  of  Germany, 
and  with  judicious  editing  an  English  translation  of 
his  memoirs  should  be  well  worth  a  publisher's 
consideration.  Max  Hesse  (Leipzig)  is  also  offer- 
ing cheap  editions  of  the  classics,  with  introdudlions 
by  accredited  scholars.  The  general  get-up  of 
these  series  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the  older 
German  methods  of  book  presentment.  If  we  can 
learn  many  things  from  Germany,  Germany,  in 
that  department  at  least,  has  learnt  much  from  us. 

Fromman's  '  Classics  of  Philosophy  *  is  another 
series  of  excellent,  carefully  planned  and  clearly 
written  volumes,  valuable  to  the  student  and  also 
possessing  attractions  for  the  general  reader.  The 
editor  is  Richard  Falckenberg  of  Erlangen.  The 
volume  on  Kierkegaarde,  the  great  Danish  philo- 
sopher, from  the  pen  of  the  eminent  scholar,  Prof. 
Hoffding  of  Copenhagen,  who  is  also  responsible 
for  the  '  Rousseau '  in  the  same  series,  has  a  special 
value,  because,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  account  of 
Kierkegaarde  is  available  in  English.  Herbert 
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Spencer,  Carlyle,  J.  S.  Mill,  Kant,  Schopenhauer, 
and  Nietzsche  are  among  the  philosophers  included. 
Another  series  of  equal  value  deals  with  the  litera- 
tures of  the  East.  The  volumes  are  written  by 
learned  scholars  like  Dr.  Paul  Horn  of  Strassburg, 
who  undertakes  the  literatures  of  Persia,  and  of 
modern  Turkey,  and  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Grube  of 
Berlin,  who  is  responsible  for  the  literature  of  China. 
The  series  when  complete  will  cover  all  those 
Oriental  nations — using  the  term  in  its  broadest  sense 
— that  possess  a  literature. 

In  this  brief  survey  we  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
historical  works  that  belong  to  recent  German 
literature.  We  may  just  mention  that  the  latest 
volumes  of  the  '  Jahrbiicher  der  deutschen  Ge- 
schichte  ' — one  of  the  most  valuable  and  important 
historical  publications  in  Europe — are  by  Carl 
Uhlirz,  and  deal  with  the  German  Empire  under 
Otho  II.  and  Otho  III.  No  historical  library 
worthy  the  name  can  afford  to  be  without  these 
4  Jahrbiicher.'  One  of  the  most  notable  of  recently 
published  historical  works  is  Ernst  Schafer's  c  Con- 
tributions to  the  History  of  Spanish  Protestantism 
and  the  Inquisition  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,'  based 
on  original  papers  at  Madrid  and  Simancas.  It  is 
the  first  time  that  these  original  documents  have 
been  either  wholly  or  partially  translated,  and  they 
throw  much  new,  curious  and  valuable  light  on  the 
doings  of  the  Inquisition.  Those  interested  in  the 
conditions  of  historical  composition  should  not  neg- 
lect to  read  the  admirable  pamphlet  on  the  '  Theory 
and  Method  of  History,'  just  published  by  Prof. 
Eduard  Meyer  of  Berlin.  We  wish  we  had  space 
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enough  to  give  a  full  analysis  of  the  little  treatise. 
But  it  ought  at  once  to  be  turned  into  English,  and 
made  accessible  to  every  historical  student.  Meyer 
regards  history  as  no  systematic  science,  declares 
that  its  first  task  is  the  discovery  of  facts,  touches 
on  the  inter-relations  of  history  and  biography,  and 
ends  by  asserting  that  the  one  perfect  historian  to 
be  imitated  by  all  is  Thucydides. 

In  biography  Leo  Koenigsberger's  c  Life  of  Her- 
mann von  Helmholtz,'  the  famous  physicist,  is  the 
most  important  recent  production.  The  first 
volume  (the  second  is  to  follow  shortly)  is  eminently 
satisfactory.  The  judicious  use  of  the  letters  put  at 
the  biographer's  disposal  has  resulted  in  an  excellent 
portrait  of  the  man,  side  by  side  with  a  full  and 
interesting  account  of  his  scientific  work. 

The  many  excellent  series  dealing  with  the  less 
known  periods  and  writers  of  our  own  literature 
deserve  the  attention  of  librarians  and  others.  Very 
often  they  contain  information  that  is  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  and  are  thus  invaluable  to  students. 
For  instance,  in  the  '  Wiener  Beitrage  zur  Engli- 
schen  Philologie '  may  be  found  admirable  editions 
of  the  poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie  and  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  of  Lydgate's  lyrics,  and  of  Hey- 
wood's  dramas.  In  the  '  Bonner  Beitrage  zur 
Anglistik,'  Dr.  Trautmann,  the  general  editor,  has 
given  us  the  best  edition  of  Cynewulf 's  poems,  with 
the  necessary  introductions  and  notes,  and  he  pro- 
mises shortly  a  similar  edition  of  the  old  English 
poem, '  Beowulf.'  'The  '  Anglistische  Forschungen,' 
edited  by  Dr.  Johannes  Hoops  of  Heidelberg,  con- 
tain both  philological  and  literary  essays.  The 
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latest  by  Eugen  Borst  is  philological — c  Die  Grad- 
adverbien  im  Englischen';  but  former  ones  have 
dealt  with  Sir  Samuel  Garth  and  his  relations  to 
the  burlesque  epic,  and  with  Byron  and  Words- 
worth. Series  that  exist  for  the  sake  of  researches 
into  old  German  mythology  have  less  interest  for 
English  people,  but  the  '  Balder '  of  Dr.  Friedrich 
Kauffmann  of  Kiel  is  valuable  to  all  students  of 
the  history  of  religion,  because  the  author  strikes, 
we  think,  the  right  note  in  applying  the  striftly 
historical  method  to  mythology. 

It  can  be  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  that  capital 
publication,  the  c  Centralblatt  fiir  Bibliotheks- 
wesen,'  known  as  it  is  to  every  librarian  in  the 
kingdom;  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  often  giving 
news  and  interesting  fa6ts  about  our  own  libraries 
that  do  not  seemingly  otherwise  get  into  print. 
The  '  Beihefte '  (supplementary  numbers)  are 
always  full  of  bibliographical  interest.  The  last 
number  attempts,  with  a  large  measure  of  success, 
to  reconstruct  from  such  information  as  remains 
the  old  Benediftine  Library  of  Fulda.  The  cata- 
logue of  manuscripts,  made  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
is  printed,  and  some  space  is  devoted  to  the  men 
who  probably  used  the  library,  among  them  being 
Froben,  the  famous  printer  of  Bale  and  the  friend 
of  Erasmus. 

It  is  perhaps  in  the  region  of  belles  lettres^  and 
especially  in  drama,  that  the  most  distinctive  work 
in  recent  German  literature  is  to  be  found.  To 
take  only  a  few  examples,  Sudermann  in  '  Es  lebe 
das  Leben,'  Hauptmann  in  '  Der  arme  Heinrich/ 
Schnitzler  in  '  Lebendige  Stunden,'  have  added 
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considerably  to  their  already  great  and  deserved 
reputations  as  literary  artists  and  as  dramatists.  In 
Germany  plays  are  published  as  soon  as  (and  some- 
times even  before)  they  are  afted,  and  they  sejl  in 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.1  Thus  modern 
German  drama  occupies  some  space  on  library 
shelves,  and  with  reason.  For  apart  from  its 
literary  merit  and  interest,  apart  from  its  excellence 
of  technique,  apart  from  its  admirable  interpreta- 
tion by  German  aclors,  modern  German  drama 
deals  not  only  with  the  eternal  problems  of  human 
life,  but  with  every  phase  of  contemporary  thought 
and  manners  in  Germany.  The  subjects  used  by 
the  dramatists  embrace  the  ultra-glorification  of 
the  Hohenzollerns,2  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
women,3  the  vexed  question  of  divorce,4  the  rela- 
tions of  capital  and  labour,5  educational  problems,6 
military  life,7  bureaucratism,  with  its  effed:  on  the 
petty  official  and  on  the  lower  classes,8  journalistic 
enterprise,  good  and  bad,9  and  the  relation  of  the 
artist  to  his  work.10  Such  books  have  immense 

1  By  the  end  of  1900  forty-four  thousand  copies  of  Haupt- 
mann's  'Sunken  Bell'  (produced  1896)  had  been  sold. 

2  Cf.  any  of  the  plays  of  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch. 

3  Cf.  Sudermann's  '  Heimat ' ;  Halbe's  '  Mutter  Erde  ' ;  Ernst 
Rosmer's  '  Dammerung ' ;  Dreyer's  c  In  Behandlung.' 

4  Cf.  Hauptmann's  * Friedenfest ' ;  Hirschfeld's  'Mutter,'   and 
'  Agnes  Jordan.' 

5  Cf.  Hauptmann's  'Weber.' 

6  Cf.  Dreyer's  '  Probekandidat,'  and  Ernst's  '  Flachsmann  als 
Erzieher.' 

7  Cf.  Hartleben's  '  Rosenmontag.' 

8  Cf.  Hauptmann's  '  Biberpelz  '  and  '  Rothe  Hahn.' 

9  Cf.Ernst's'Gerechtigkeit'and  SchoenthanVSchwabenstreich.' 
0  Cf. Hauptmann's '  Versunkene  Glocke'  and  'Michael  Kramer,' 

and  Schnitzler's  *  Lebendige  Stunden.' 
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value  for  students  of  psychology  and  of  manners, 
and  should  therefore  be  made  easily  accessible 
wherever  readers  of  them  are  likely  to  be  found. 
The  standard  of  contemporary  German  fiction  is 
lower  than  that  of  drama.  It  is  just  the  contrary 
in  England,  where  at  present  the  work  of  the 
novelist  is  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the 
dramatist.  There  is  a  curious  tendency  at  this 
time  in  Germany  to  write  novels  after  the  fashion 
of  Goethe's  '  Wilhelm  Meister '  and  Keller's 
'  Grtine  Heinrich.'  Such  novels  as  Wassermann's 
'  Die  Geschichte  der  Jungen  Renate  Fuchs,'  and 
Hollaender's  c  Der  Weg  von  Thomas  Truck,'  and 
Frenssen's  '  Jb'rn  Uhl '  aim  at  being  c  soul  histories,' 
like  their  celebrated  forerunners.  '  Jorn  Uhl'  is  the 
most  notable  of  the  three.  It  has  had  a  phenomenal 
success,  70,000  copies  having  been  sold  since  its 
publication  in  February  of  last  year.  Gustav 
Frenssen  is  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  a  native  of 
the  seacoast  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  His  '  home,' 
as  the  Germans  say  so  prettily,  forms  the  back- 
ground of  his  novel,  and  he  uses  his  material  in 
a  way  never  realized  by  his  celebrated  compatriots, 
Hebbel  and  Storm.  Indeed,  Frenssen  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  epic  poet  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, and  for  his  style  he  is  somewhat  indebted  to 
Wilhelm  Raabe.  'Jb'rn  Uhl'  is  a  thoughtful, 
serious  book,  and  could  only  have  come  into  being 
in  Northern  Germany.  It  is  a  story  of  toil  and 
labour  in  which  the  striver  finds  his  true  self  in  the 
Christian  ideal  of  self-humiliation.  The  encroach- 
ing, all-devouring  sea,  the  melancholy  that  broods 
over  the  barren  land  at  which  men  toil  pain- 
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fully  for  small  results ;  the  still,  uneventful  lives  of 
the  peasants  and  small  farmers — unpromising  as 
such  material  sounds — arrest  our  attention,  under 
Frenssen's  treatment,  and  he  reveals  to  us  a  wise  and 
tolerant  philosophy  of  life,  scarcely  conceivable  by 
those  who  dwell  amid  the  rush  and  hurry  of  big 
cities. 

ELIZABETH  LEE. 
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O  OUR  FRIENDS.  The  announce- 
ment in  our  last  number  thatitwaspro- 
posed  to  discontinue  'The Library,'  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
enough  contributions  of  the  kind  we 
care  to  publish,  evoked  sufficient  ex- 
pressions of  regret  and  promises  of  increased  support 
to  alter  our  decision.  We  are  encouraged  by  such 
promises  to  hope  that  our  difficulties  may  be  lighter, 
but  these  difficulties  arise  too  much  from  our  own 
deliberate  choice  for  us  to  entertain  any  expecta- 
tion that  they  will  disappear.  From  the  outset  we 
have  been  content  with  no  programme  less  wide 
than  that  which  our  name  covers.  We  have  taken 
equal  pleasure  in  publishing  the  notes  of  Mr. 
Proctor  on  points  in  the  early  history  of  printing ; 
Mr.  Plomer's  discoveries  as  to  the  history  of  the 
King's  Printing  House  under  the  Stuarts,  and  the 
secret  story  of  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  the 
Arcadia  ;  Mr.  Giles's  investigations  into  the  author- 
ship of  '  Les  Matinees  du  Roi  de  Prusse ' ;  Mr. 
Greg's  paper  on  how  far  the  peculiarities  of  the 
original  editions  should  be  reproduced  in  reprint- 
ing old  plays ;  Mr.  Pollard's  articles  on  early  illus- 
trated books,  and  Miss  Sketchley's  on  modern 
ones ;  Mr.  Davenport's  descriptions  of  rare  bind- 
ings ;  the  articles,  so  full  of  practical  hints,  by  Mr. 
Crunden,  on  '  What  one  American  Library  is 
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doing ' ;  Mr.  Brown's  remarks  on  descriptive  cata- 
loguing; Mr.  Ballinger's  on  the  terms  of  admis- 
sion to  British  Public  Libraries,  and  the  contribu- 
tions with  which  Messrs.  Doubleday,  Jast  and 
Minto,  and  other  librarians  have  favoured  us.  We 
name  these  typical  articles  dealing  with  the  his- 
torical, literary,  and  artistic  aspects  of  bibliography, 
and  with  the  librarian's  craft,  because  these  con- 
crete instances  illustrate  our  aims  better  than  much 
description,  and  show  that  they  have  not  been  un- 
fulfilled. The  pleasure  of  having  published  such 
contributions  in  one  and  the  same  magazine  is,  in- 
deed, our  only  reward  for  much  hard  work.  We 
are  quite  aware  that  we  have  done  it  to  our  own 
damage ;  that  there  are  librarians  who  resent  the 
inclusion  of  literary  and  antiquarian  articles,  and 
would  like  the  magazine  to  be  wholly  c  practical ' 
and  produced  in  the  cheapest  possible  form ;  and 
again,  that  there  are  bookmen  and  bibliographers 
who  take  it  as  a  personal  offence  that  the  librarians, 
to  whose  research  work  they  owe  at  least  half 
their  knowledge  of  old  books,  should  be  such  dull 
fellows  as  to  care  about  the  advancement  and 
interest  of  their  own  craft.  If  this  magazine  were 
published  from  any  desire  for  profit,  we  should 
make  our  choice  to-morrow  between  these  rival 
interests  and  stick  to  one  of  them.  As  it  is,  we 
propose  to  peg  away  on  the  same  lines  as  hereto- 
fore. We  will  not  undertake  to  say  of  biblio- 
graphers or  librarians  which  we  regard  as  lions 
and  which  as  lambs.  Nevertheless,  the  hope  that 
we  may  help  to  persuade  lion  and  lamb  to  take  a 
friendlier  interest  in  each  other's  pursuits  is  our 
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main  object  in  continuing  publication,  and  we  trust 
that  our  contributors  will  help  us  to  fulfil  it. 

In  resuming  our  task  we  can  unhappily  no  longer 
count  on  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Karl  Dziatzko, 
whose  premature  death,  on  the  eve  of  completing 
his  sixty-first  year,  will  make  librarians,  all  the 
world  over,  feel  that  they  have  lost  a  master  of 
their  craft.  In  the  first  volume  of  this  new 
series  '  The  Library '  gave  a  portrait  and  memoir 
of  Dr.  Dziatzko,  to  which  we  have  nothing  new 
to  add.  Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  his 
career  will  find  there  briefly  set  forth  the  evidence 
on  which  we  recognize  the  man  whose  studies  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  are  acclaimed  by  all  classical 
scholars,  who  reformed  the  rules  of  cataloguing  in 
German  libraries,  and  trained  many  of  the  best 
librarians  by  whom  they  are  now  carried  out,  and 
who  investigated,  on  entirely  new  lines,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  as  one  of  the  very 
highest  exponents  in  practice  of  the  ideal  which, 
however  unworthily,  we  yet  claim  as  our  own. 

ED. 

Before  starting  on  his  tour  in  America,  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the 
completion  of  the  Oxford  collotype  facsimile  of 
the  First  Folio  Shakespeare,  a  fine  reproduction  to 
which  he  has  lent  additional  importance  by  his 
bibliographical  introduction  and  very  interesting 
'census'  of  the  156  extant  copies,  or  fragments  of 
copies,  which,  after  much  investigation,  he  has 
been  able  to  trace.  Sir  Truman  Wood  in  a  letter 
to  the  Literary  Supplement  to  '  The  Times,' 
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seemed  to  think  that  the  fa<5l  that  this  new  fac- 
simile has  been  made  by  collotype  instead  of 
photolithography,  as  in  previous  cases,  is  a  matter 
of  small  importance.  But  unless  I  am  misinformed 
there  is  this  essential  difference  between  the  pro- 
cesses, namely,  that  in  photolithography  it  is  quite 
possible  to  touch  up  a  blurred  negative  when 
placed  on  the  stone,  and  therefore  quite  possible  to 
touch  it  up  wrongly  and  turn  one  letter  into 
another.  In  collotype,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  negative  is  once  transferred  to  the  gelatine 
surface,  no  touching  up  is  possible.  If  this  be  so, 
this  is  the  first  facsimile  of  which  the  process  itself 
is  its  own  guarantee,  a  really  important  point. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Lee's  Introduction,  among  the 
matters  which  may  be  there  found  elucidated 
more  successfully  than  before  are  the  obstacles 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  Folio  editors  by  the 
iniquitous  system  which  gave  the  printers  of  stolen 
copies  of  separate  plays  a  complete  copyright  in 
them ;  the  carelessness  with  which  the  editors  did 
their  work ;  the  way  in  which  the  typographical 
peculiarities  of  the  edition,  as  a  whole,  and  also  of 
some  single  copies  of  it,  can  have  been  brought  about, 
and  the  absence  of  any  uniform  system  of  spelling. 
In  the  'Census  of  Copies'  Mr.  Lee  traces  the  history 
of  the  First  Folio  in  the  Sale  Room  from  1756, 
when  a  copy  sold  for  three  guineas,  to  July,  1901, 
when  the  record  price  of  £1,720  was  paid  at 
Christie's.  In  his  classification,  out  of  156  extant 
copies,  he  recognizes  only  fourteen  as  in  '  good 
unrestored  condition.'  Of  these  four  are  in  public 
and  six  in  private  ownership  in  Great  Britain,  and 

IV.  H 
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two  in  public  and  two  in  private  ownership  in  the 
United  States. 


Several  very  interesting  show-cases,  full  of 
specimens  of  fine  printing,  handwriting,  and  book- 
binding, have  been  arranged  at  the  '  Arts  and 
Crafts '  Exhibition,  now  open  at  the  New  Gallery. 
Though  interesting,  however,  the  exhibition,  as 
far  as  printing  is  concerned,  is  not  exciting,  for  the 
windows  of  a  shop  which  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Langham  have  lately  opened  just  opposite  the 
British  Museum  (as  if  for  the  special  undoing  of 
impecunious  bookmen),  have  already  tempted  me 
with  most  of  the  pretty  books  here  shown.  In 
both  printing  and  binding  the  chief  honours  this 
year  rest  with  Mr.  Cobden  Sanderson,  shared  in 
the  case  of  printing  with  his  partner  in  the  '  Doves 
Press,'  Mr.  Emery  Walker,  and  in  the  case  of 
binding  with  his  old  pupil,  Mr.  Douglas  Cockerell, 
who  has  helped  to  spread  his  influence  in  many 
binderies.  The  Doves'  Press  c  Paradise  Lost,'  in 
one  of  the  simpler  red  morocco  bindings  by  Mr. 
Sanderson  or  Mr.  Cockerell,  seems  to  me  as  near 
an  approach  to  c  the  Ideal  Book '  as  has  ever  been 
produced.  In  the  modern  manuscripts  there  are 
some  pretty  examples  shown,  notably  those  by 
Graily  Hewitt.  But  despite  high  authority  to  the 
contrary,  I  think  the  day  for  producing  manuscripts 
is  past,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be 
taken  quite  seriously. 

A.  W.  P. 
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The  American  c  Library  Journal '  for  October  has 
some  excellent  remarks  on  '  Hours  of  Library  Ser- 
vice '  which  we  would  commend  to  all  managers 
and  committees.  Hard  as  it  is  when  good  work  is 
rewarded  with  poor  pay,  it  is  abundantly  true  that 
*  improved  hours  are  really  more  important  than  im- 
proved salaries  in  their  relation  to  the  assistant's 
work,'  and  that  arrangements  which  prevent  assist- 
ants from  taking  their  meals  at  the  same  hours  on 
any  two  consecutive  days  are  not  only  oppressive, 
but  also  foolish.  A  strong  constitution  may  stand 
long  hours  and  irregular  meals  for  several  years,  but 
a  breakdown  is  inevitable,  and  then  a  trained  li- 
brarian has  to  be  replaced  by  an  untrained  one,  or 
remains  on  the  staff  with  his  former  efficiency 
halved.  The  same  number  contains  an  article  by 
Mr.  Tillinghast  embodying  an  excellent  set  of  rules 
for  assistants,  codified  from  traditional  practice  at 
Harvard  College  Library.  The  rules  are  reason- 
able and  well  thought  out,  and  the  lists  of  '  what 
is  '  and  '  what  is  not '  '  worth  while  '  are  especially 
good.  Among  '  things  not  worth  while  '  is  included 
adding  to  catalogues  baptismal  names  which  authors 
have  never  appended  to  their  literary  work,  and  we 
think  that  most  librarians  will  be  content  to  ignore 
them. 

In  the  November  '  Library  Journal,'  Miss  Bacon 
has  an  amusing  article  on  the  '  perfections '  ex- 
pected of  librarians  to  whom  readers  have  access ; 
Mr.  Kent  discusses  the  proper  nature  and  quality  of 
library  book-plates,  or  rather  identification  labels; 
Mr.  D.  B.  Hall,  under  the  title  of  '  Library  Rota- 
tion,' describes  how  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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books  at  a  time  may  be  specially  brought  under  the 
notice  of  readers ;  Mr.  Brandall  shows  how  difficult 
it  is  to  discover  the  official  title  of  a  government 
department,  even  in  one's  own  country,  and  there  are 
full  descriptions  of  the  Bodleian  celebrations  and 
the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library. 

The  '  Bibliographer '  for  October  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  or  the  legal  controversy  as  to  the 
c  Columbus  letter '  sold  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis  to  Mr. 
Brayton  Ives,  and  subsequently  more  than  suspected 
of  being  a  forgery.  We  believe  that  out  of  respect 
to  Mr.  Ellis's  memory  the  suit  has  been  settled 
since  the  article  was  written,  but  the  question  of 
the  nature  and  duration  of  the  guarantee  supposed 
to  be  given  with  a  book  sold  in  all  good  faith  was 
a  very  interesting  one.  In  an  article  on  '  Mother 
Goose,'  Mr.  Charles  Welsh  would  convince  biblio- 
graphers that  most  of  John  Newbery's  little  books 
for  children  issued  from  about  1765  to  1780  were 
the  work  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Mr.  Beverley 
Chew  gives  a  collation  and  history  of  the  1645 
edition  of  Waller's  Poems,  and  Mr.  French  roundly 
condemns  public  ownership  of  books  as  likely  to  be 
fatal  to  their  preservation.  Of  course,  this  is  an 
illegitimate  extension  of  any  premiss  now  possible, 
but  when  we  hear  of  '  one  of  the  largest  libraries  of 
Cambridge  (England)  '  allowing  '  Caxtons  and  many 
almost  unique  volumes  '  to  be  *  grimy  with  dust '  on 
unprotected  shelves,  we  wish  that  Mr.  French  had 
given  the  name  of  the  library  and  not  left  us  to  con- 
jecture. In  the  following  number  of 'The  Biblio- 
grapher '  the  alternative  risks  of  private  ownership 
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are  exposed  by  a  writer  using  the  initials  R.  P.  ; 
much  space  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Bodleian, 
and  there  is  an  important  article  of  Mr.  Ford's  on 
the  bibliography  of  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  1715-1727. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  '  Centralblatt 
fur  Bibliothekswesen,'  Karl  KochendorfFer  has  an 
interesting  article  on  the  relation  of  copyright 
obligations  in  Germany  to  the  trade  in  books  and 
its  customs ;  though  local  in  detail,  it  is  well  worth 
reading  on  the  general  question. 

Carl  Wendel  gives  some  interesting  notes  on  the 
origins  of  the  printing  of  music.  He  attributes  the 
final  simplification  of  the  process  of  printing  lines 
and  notes  with  movable  types  in  one  movement  to 
Pierre  Hautin,  and  gives  some  account  of  the  stages 
of  the  proof  of  this  view,  stating  the  share  of  the 
various  investigators  in  the  work,  beginning  with 
Anton  Schmid  of  Vienna.  The  latter  regarded 
Petrucci  as  the  earliest  music  printer  in  general, 
Erhard  Oeglin  of  Augsburg  as  the  first  in  Germany. 
Pierre  Hautin  is  named  as  the  first  in  France;  types 
cast  by  Hautin  were  used  by  other  printers  at  earlier 
dates  than  his  earliest  work.  The  correction  of 
these  views  by  Friedrich  Chrysander  and  others  is 
then  noticed ;  Chrysander  especially  dealt  with 
Petrucci's  predecessors.  Herr  Wendel  names  as 
an  independent  worker,  side  by  side  with,  and 
ignorant  of  Chrysander's  work,  Alphonse  Goovaerts. 
Mr.  Squire's  article  in  c  Bibliographica '  is  specially 
mentioned,  and  also  Father  Raphael  Molitor's  work 
because  it  proves  that  the  Milan  Missal  of  1476  is 
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the  earliest  music  printed  like  ordinary  type.  A 
special  appeal  is  made  to  collators  of  very  early 
printed  books  for  a  careful  account  of  any  small 
portions  of  music  included  in  them,  a  branch  of  in- 
quiry hitherto  much  neglected. 

The  last  three  numbers  of  the  'Zeitschrift  fur 
Biicherfreunde  '  have  been  mainly  occupied  with  a 
history  of  the  art  of  engraving  by  Dr.  Hans  Singer. 
This  is  rather  a  digression  for  a  magazine  for  book- 
lovers,  but  Dr.  Singer's  articles  are  so  good  that 
they  are  sure  of  a  welcome.  English  amateurs  will 
note  with  interest  the  great  importance  he  attaches 
to  the  work  of  Mr.  Strang. 

A.  W.  P. ;  L.  C.  W. 

At  the  end  of  this  number  is  printed  a  long  list 
of  the  libraries  to  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  made 
donations.  But  we  have  also  received  from  a  Welsh 
correspondent  a  communication  in  which  he  regrets 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  '  ties  up  his  gifts  with  such  awk- 
ward conditions  that  they  are  frequently  rendered 
unavailable.'  '  For  instance  '  : 

'Mr.  Carnegie  offered  a  sum  of  ^1,400  for  the  ere&ion  of 
library  buildings  at  Pontardulais  and  Gorseinon,  two  small  town- 
ships in  Western  Glamorganshire,  where  steel,  tin,  and  chemicals 
are  manufactured,  and  coal  is  mined.  Both  places  are  in  the  same 
parish,  but  there  is  a  distance  of  nearly  four  miles  between  them. 
The  populations  are  almost  wholly  of  the  working  classes. 

1  The  conditions  upon  which  the  money  was  given  were(i)  that 
each  place  should  provide  a  free  site,  and  (2)  that  both  places  should 
be  able  to  raise  by  means  of  the  penny  rate  under  the  Libraries 
A61  sufficient  money  for  maintenance  purposes. 

4  The  first  condition  was  easily  complied  with.  But  when  the 
amount  realisable  by  the  penny  rate  was  calculated,  it  was  found 
that  it  fell  far  short  of  the  requirements  for  maintenance  purposes. 
Hence  it  has  been  necessary  to  abandon  the  Carnegie  offer. 
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'In  these  circumstances  the  library  committee  at  Gorseinon, 
acting  upon  the  advice  of  Dr.  Traffbrd  Mitchell,  resolved  to  raise 
about  j£soo  with  which  to  build  a  modest  library.  At  a  recent 
meeting  Dr.  Mitchell  announced  that  his  wife  would  give  un- 
conditionally the  first  ;£ioo  towards  the  fund,  and  that  his  three 
brothers-in-law,  Major  Lewis,  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Rufus  Lewis, 
would  each  contribute  a  similar  amount.  Dr.  Mitchell  opined 
that  the  working  men  of  the  district  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
gathering  the  final  ^IOO. 

'The  new  building  (to  be  erected  upon  a  free  site  given  by 
Major  Lewis),  will  comprise  reading  rooms  and  an  apartment  for 
silent  games,  such  as  chess,  draughts,  dominoes,  etc. 

*  The  library  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Mitchell  is  chairman, 
will  be  glad  to  receive  from  librarians  and  others  hints  and 
suggestions  anent  libraries  for  working  men.  Dr.  Mitchell's 
address  is : 

'  Argyle  House, 

*  Gorseinon, 
<S.  Wales. 

'  At  a  later  date  presents  of  books,  etc.,  will  be  acceptable.' 

This  is  surely  a  very  pleasant  story  of  local 
enterprise,  and  one  that  deserves  all  possible  en- 
couragement. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Thorne  asks  us  to  state  that  his 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  strange  error  repro- 
duced in  his  article  in  No.  1 2  from  the  note  written 
by  the  late  Mr.  Talbot  Baines  Reed  in  his  copy  of 
the  first  Kelmscott  edition  of  '  The  Story  of  the 
Glittering  Plain.'  The  note  states  that  l  the  types 
for  this  work  were  cast  at  the  Fann  Street  Foundry 
from  matrices  produced  from  punches  cut  by  French 
under  Mr.  Morris's  personal  inspection.'  For 
*  French '  Mr.  Reed  should  have  written  '  E.  P. 
Prince.' 
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Those  marked  *  have  been  built  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  but  are  known  as 
Public  Libraries ;  those  marked  *  •{•  are  also  named  after  Mr. 
Carnegie. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Bideford 

Birmingham,  Univer- 
sity 

Branksome 
*  Brentford 
*Brierley  Hill 

Buckley 

Carlton 

Cockermouth 

Chadderton 

Colwyn  Bay 

Dalton-in-Furness 

Eastbourne 

East  Ham 

Fenton 
*Grays,  Essex 
*Hartlepool 

Haworth 
*Ilkeston 
*Keighley 
*Kettering 
*Kingston~on- Thames 

Leicester 

Levensholme 

Littleborough 


£1,600 

50,000 
2,OOO 
5,000 

2,000 

1,500 

1,500 

1,000 
5,000 
1,500 


10,000 
10,000 

5,000 
3,000 
5,ooo 
1,500 
6,500 

10,000 

8,000 
3,000 

12,000 
2,500 
2,500 


London — 

Battersea(Branches)  £15,000 
*Finsbury  (Branches)    13,000 
10,000 
10,000 


Greenwich 
Hammersmith 
Iron  and   Steel  In- 
stitute 

*Lambeth  (Branch) 
*Lewisham  (Branch) 
(?)  Marylebone  (not 

yet  accepted) 
Paddington 
*Poplar  (Branches) 

Woolwich 
Maidenhead 
Mansfield 
Merthyr  Tydvil 
Mold 

Northampton 
Rawstenstall 
Rushden 
Scunthorpe 
Selly  Oak 
Sheffield  (Walkeley) 
Stirchley 


13,000 

12,500 

9,000 

30,000 

15,000 

15,000 

14,000 

5,000 

3>50o 

6,000 

1,500 


6,000 
2,000 
1,500 
3,000 
2,000 
3,000 
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Stratford-on-Avon        £      (?) 

Wolverhampton           £10,000 

Tracy  non                         *y5OQ 

Workington                      7,5°° 

Wakefield                        8,000 

£376,100 

IRELAND. 

Banbridge                      £1,000 

Londonderry                   £8,000 

Belfast                             15,000 

Newtownards                         100 

Cork                                50,000 

Omagh                                     (?) 

Fermoy                           12,000 

Waterford                          5,000 

Lome                               2)5°° 

Limerick                          7,000 

£100,600 

SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeen,  University  £50,000 

Dumfernline  Library 

Aberdeen                        16,000 

about  £20,000 

Annan                               3,OOO 

Dundee  (and  Branches)  40,000 

Ardrishaig                            300 

Edinburgh                        60,000 

*fAyr                               10,000 

Eyemouth                              400 

Banff                                  1,000 

Falkirk                                   500 

Barry                                8,000 

Fochabers  Village              IJ5°o 

Bonar                               5,000 

Galashiels,    Technical 

Bonar  Bridge                    8,OOO 

School                         100,000 

Bonnybridge                     1,000 

Glasgow                          1  00,000 

Callander                           1,200 

Grangemouth                      1,100 

Castle  Douglas                2,000 

Greenock                             8,000 

Clackmannan                   1,200 

Hawick                            20,100 

Coatbridge                      15,000 

Hamilton                               100 

Corsterphine                     1,000 

Innellan                              1,000 

Creich                               JjS00 

Innerleithen,                       3>°°° 

Cullen                                  150 

Inverness                              1>7°o 

Dalkeith                           4,000 

Jedburgh                              2,000 

Denny                              ^S00 

Johnstone                               300 

Dumfries                        10,000 

Kelso                                   3>oo° 

Dunbeath                             150 

Kinning  Park  (Glasgow)  5,000 

Dunblane                       37,000 

Kirkwall                                100 

Dunfermline,    Tech- 

Kyleakin                            3>5°o 

nical  School               38,000 

Larbert,  Stirling                3>°o° 

Dunfermline,    Public 

Linlithgow                              (?) 

Bath                           1  0,000 

Leanhead                            1,200 

io6 
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Lockerbie                     £2,000 

Stornoway                     jC3>5°° 

Lossiemouth                      1)5°° 

Stromness                             250 

Maxton,  St.  Boswell's        500 

Tain                                  1,000 

Montrose                                 (?) 

Thurso                             2,000 

Motherwell,      Town 

Twynholm                           100 

Hall                             10,000 

Wick                                3,ooo 

Paisley                             27,500 

Scotch  Universities, 

Partich  (Glasgow)         10,000 

endowment  fund 

Peterhead                           1,000 

(Aberdeen,  Edin- 

Portmahomack                   800 

burgh,  Glasgow, 

Prestonpans                       1,000 

St.  Andrews)        2,000,000 

Rutherglen                       7j5°° 

Scalloway                             I  oo 

£2,479,250 

Stirling                               7,000 

CANADA. 

*Berlin,  Ont.                 $15,000 

*Sherbrooke,  Que.        $15,000 

*British  Columbia           50,000 

*Smith's  Falls,  Ont.        10,000 

*Chatham,  Ont.               15,000 

*St.  Catherines,  Ont.      20,000 

*Collingwood,  Ont.        12,500 

*St.  John,  N.B.               50,000 

*Cornwall,  Ont.                7,000 

*St.  Johns,  N.F.              50,000 

*Galt,  Ont.                      I7j5°° 

*St.  Thomas,  Ont.          15,000 

*Goderich,  Ont.              10,000 

*Stratford,  Ont.               12,000 

*Guelph,  Ont.                 20,000 

*Sydney,  N.S.                   15,000 

*Halifax,  N.S.                  75j°°0 

*Thorold,  Ont.                10,000 

*Lindsay,  Ont.                 IO,OOO 

*Vancouver,  B.C.            50,000 

*London,  Ont.                 10,000 

*Vi6toria,  B.C.                50,000 

*Montreal,  Que.            150,000 

*Windsor,  Ont.               20,000 

*Ottawa,  Ont.               100,000 

*Winnipeg,  Man.          100,000 

*Palmerston,  Ont.             6,000 

Yarmouth,  N.S.              4,000 

*  Pembroke,  Ont.             10,000 

*Sarnia,  Ont.                    15,000 

$954,000 

*Sault  Ste  Marie,  Ont.   10,000 

CUBA. 

*Havana                       $250,000 

Matanzas                          2,000 

$252,000 
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UNITED  STATES. 


A.  L.  A.  Publish- 
ing Board  $100,000 

Aberdeen,  S.D.  15,000 

Akron,  Ohio  70,000 

*Alamedo,  Cal.  35>°°o 

Albany,  N.Y.  175,000 

*Albert  Lea,  Minn.  12,000 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  Car- 
negie Institute  300,000 

Allegheny,   Pa.,  Ob- 
servatory 20,000 
*f  Allegheny,  Pa.  25,000 
*Amsterdam,  N.Y.  25,000 

Anamosa,  Iowa  10,000 

Ashtabula,  Ohio  15,000 

*Athol,  Mass.  15,000 

*f  Atlanta,  Ga.  145,000 

*Atlantic,  Iowa  12,500 

Aurora,  111.  50,000 

Austin,  Minn.  12,000 

Austin,  Tex.  (?) 

*Baraboo,  Wis.  12,000 

*Beatrice,  Neb.  20,000 

*Beaver,  Pa.  50,000 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  50,000 

*Bedford,  Ind.  15,000 

Bellefonte,  Pa.,  State 

College  100,000 

*Beloit,  Wis.  25,000 

Benton         Harbour, 

Mich.  15,000 

*Bessemer,  Pa.  30,000 

*Binghampton,  N.Y.  75,000 

Blairsville,  Pa.  15,000 

*Bloomington,  111.  15,000 

*Bloomington,  Ind.  15,000 

*Blue  Island,  111.  15,000 

Blue  Rapids,  Kan.  500 

Boston,    Mass.,    Ed- 


ward Everett  Hale 

Fund  $1,000 

*Bozeman,  Mont.  15,000 

Bradford,  Pa.  30,000 
Braddock,  Pa.,  Insti- 
tute                          300,000 
Braddock,   Pa.,  Hos- 
pital                           1 00,000 
Braddock,  Pa.,  Library  200,000 

*Brazil,  Ind.  20,000 
*Brooklyn,            N.Y. 

(Branches)                430,000 
*Bryan,  Tex.  10,000 
Bucyrus,  Ohio  500 
*Burlington,            Vt. 
(Fletcher  Free  Li- 
brary) 50,000 
Cambridge,  Ohio  18,000 
*Canandaigua,  N.Y.  10,000 
*Canastota,  N.Y.  10,000 
*Canon  City,  Colo.  10,000 
*Canton,  N.Y.  30,000 
Canton,  Ohio  50,000 
Carbondale,  Pa.  25,000 
Carnegie,  Pa.                210,000 
*Carrollton,  111.  10,000 
Catskill,  N.Y.  20,000 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa  1 5,000 
*Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  75,000 
Centralia,  111.  25,000 
Challanooga,  Ga.  15,500 
*Charleston,  111.  18,000 
*Charlotte,  Mich.  10,000 
*Charlotte,          North 

Caro.  20,000 

*Charlottesville,  Va.  15,000 
Chartiers   Township, 

Pa.  20,000 

Chatham,  N.Y.  1,500 


io8 
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*-f-Chattanooga,Tenn.  $50,000 

Cheyene,  Wyo.  50,000 

^Chicago  Heights,  111.  10,000 

Chillicothe,  Mo.  25,000 

*Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.    20,000 

*Cincinnati,  Ohio  180,000 

Clarion,  Pa.  50,000 

*Clinton,  Iowa  30,000 

Clinton,  Mass.  25,000 

Clearfield,  Pa.  10,000 

*fCohoes,  N.Y.  25,000 

*Columbus,  Georgia  25,000 

*Columbus,  Ind.  15,000 

*Columbus,  Ohio  150,000 

Conneaut,  Ohio  100,000 

Conneaut,  Pa.  15,000 

Connellsville,  Pa.  57,ooo 

*j-Covington,  Ky.  110,000 

Crawfordsville,  Ind.  25,000 

Crawfordsville,  Md.  25,000 

^Cumberland,  Md.  25,000 

*Dallas,  Tex.  51,000 

*Danville,  111.  40,000 

*Danville,  Ind.  10,000 

Davenport,  Iowa  75,000 

Decatur,  111.  60,000 

*Denison,  la.  10,000 

Dennison,  Tex., 

XXI.  Club  17,000 

*Denver,  Col.  200,000 
*Detroit,  Mich. 

(Branches)  750,000 
*Dillon,  Mont.  7>5°° 
*Dover,  New  Hamp- 
shire 30,000 
*Dubuque,  Iowa  60,000 
Duluth,  Minn.  50,000 
Duquesne,   Pa.,  Car- 
negie Institute  300,000 
Duquesne,  Pa.  200,000 
*Eagle  Grove,  Iowa  10,000 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio    50,000 


East  Orange,  N.J.  $50,000 

Easton,  Pa.  50,000 

Eastport,  Me.  600 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.  40,000 

*Eldora,  Iowa  10,000 

*fElkhart,  Ind.  40,000 

*E1  Paso,  Tex.  355ooo 

*Elwood,  Ind.  25,000 

*Emporia,  Kans.  50,000 

Erie,  Pa.  6,000 

*Escanaba,  Mich.  20,000 

*Estherville,  Iowa  10,000 

*Euclaire,  Wis.  40,000 

Eureka,  Cal.  20,000 

Fairfield,  Iowa  40,000 

*Fargo,  N.D.  20,000 

Fayette,  Iowa,  Upper 

University  225,000 

*Fon-du-Lac,  Wis.  30,000 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa  30,000 

*Fort  Scott,  Kans.  50,000 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  75>ooo 

*-j-Fort  Worth,  Tex.  50,000 

Freeport,  111.  30,000 

*Fremont,  Nebr.  15,000 

Fresno,  Cal.  30,000 

*Fulton  Village,  N.Y.  15,000 

*Galesburg,  I!!.  50,000 

*Galion,  Ohio  15,000 

*Georgetown,  Col.  200,000 

*Gloversville,  N.Y.  50,000 

Goshen,  Ind.  25,000 

*Grand  Forks,  N.D.  20,000 

*Grand  Island,  Nebr.  20,000 

Grand  Junclion,  Colo.    8,000 

*Great  Falls,  Mont.  30,000 

*Green  Bay,  Wis.  25,000 

*Green  Castle,  Ind.  15,000 
*Greensboro,Nth.Caro.  30,000 

*Greensburg,  Ind.  15,000 

Greensburg,  Md.  15,000 

Greensburg,  Pa.  60,000 
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*fGreenville,  Ohio       $25,000 

*Kalishell,  Ohio 

$10,000 

Greenville,  Pa.               1  6,000 

*Kallispell,  Mont. 

10,000 

*Griffins  Corners,  N.Y.    5,000 

*Kansas  City,  Kansas 

75,000 

Grove  City,  Pa.              30,000 

*Kent,  Ohio 

19,000 

*Guthrie,  Okla.               50,000 

*Kenton,  Ohio 

17,500 

*Hampton,  Iowa              10,000 

Kewanee,  111. 

20,000 

*Hartford  City,  Ind.        15,000 

*Kingston,  N.Y. 

30,000 

Havana,  111.                      8,000 

Knoxville,  Pa. 

1  00,000 

*Hawarden,  Iowa               5,000 

*Knoxville,  Tenn. 

15,000 

Hazelwood,  Pa.                4,000 

*Kohomo,  Ind. 

25,000 

*Helena,  Mont.               30,000 

*Lake  Charles,  Iowa 

1  0,000 

Hempstead,  L.I.            25,000 

*Lake  Charles,  La. 

10,000 

*Henderson,  Ky.             25,000 

*Lansing,  Mich. 

35,000 

Hoboken,  N.J. 

Las  Vegas,  N.M. 

10,000 

Stevens  Institute  165,000 

*Laurel,  Md. 

1  0,000 

Homestead,  Pa. 

*Lawrence,  Kans. 

25,000 

Carnegie  Institute  300,000 

*Leadville,  Col. 

1  00,000 

Homestead,  Pa.             200,000 

Leavensworth,  Kans, 

30,000 

Houston,  Tex.               50,000 

Lewanee,  111. 

50,000 

Howell,  Mich.                1  0,000 

Lewiston,  Me. 

50,000 

*Huntington,  Ind.           25,000 

*fLexington,  Ky. 

50,000 

*Huntington,  W.  Va.     35,000 

Lima,  Ohio 

50,000 

*Hutchinson,  Kansas      15,000 

Lincoln,  111. 

30,000 

*Iowa      City,      Iowa, 

*Lincoln,  Nebr. 

25,000 

Cornell  College         40,000 

*Little  Falls,  Minn. 

10,000 

Iowa  City,  Iowa             25,000 

*Littleton,  N.H. 

15,000 

*Iron  Mountain,  Mich.  17,500 

*Logansport,  Ind. 

25,000 

Ironwood,  Mich.            15,000 

London,  Ohio 

10,000 

*Islip,  N.Y.                      10,000 

*Lorain,  Ohio 

30,000 

Jackson,  Mich.               70,000 

*Louisville,  Ky. 

250,000 

Jackson,  Tenn.              25,000 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Poly- 

Jacksonville, Fla.           50,000 

technic  Institute 

125,000 

Jacksonville,  111.             40,000 

*Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

10,000 

Janesville,  Wis.             30,000 

*Macon,  Ga. 

20,000 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.       30,000 

Madison,  Ind. 

20,000 

Jefferson  ville,  Fla.          15,000 

*Madison,  Wis. 

75,000 

*Jerseyville,  111.                10,000 

Manassas,  Va. 

21,000 

*Johnstown,  N.Y.           25,000 

*Manchester,  Iowa 

10,000 

Johnstown,  P.  A.         360,000 

*Mankota,  Minn. 

40,000 

Johnstown,  P.  A.,  Pen- 

*Maquoketa, Iowa 

10,000 

sion  fund                     10,000 

Marion,  Ind. 

50,000 

*Joplin,  Mo.                    40,000 

*Marion,  Ohio 

25,000 

I  10 
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*Marshalltown,  Iowa    $30,000 

*Mattoon,  111.  25,000 

*McKeesport,  Pa.  50,000 

*McKee's  Rocks,  Pa.  20,000 

*Marlboro,  Mass.  30,000 

*Mason  City,  Iowa  25,000 

*Melrose,  Mass.  25,000 

Mentor,  Ohio  7,000 

Middletown,  N.Y., 

Universal  Church  500 

*Miles  City,  Mont.  10,000 

*Mitchell,  S.  D.  10,000 

Moline,  111.  37>ooo 

*Monroe,  Wis.  20,000 

*Montclair,  N.J.  30,000 

Montgomery,  Ala.  50,000 
*MountClemens,Mich.  15,000 
*Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.  50,000 

Muncie,  Ind.  50,000 

*Nashville,  Tenn.  100,000 

*Neenah,  Wis.  10,000 

*New  Albany,  Ind.  35,ooo 

*NewBrunswick,N.J.  50,500 

*Newcastle,  Pa.  40,000 

New  Haven,  Conn., 

Bushnell  Memorial  1,000 

*Newnan,  Ga.  10,000 

Newport,  Ky.  20,000 

*Newport,  Ohio  65,000 

*New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  10,000 

*Newton,  Iowa  10,000 

*Newton,  Kans.  76,000 

New  York  City,  Belle- 

vueMedical  College  30,000 

New  York  City,  Bo- 
tanical Society  2>752 

New  York  City,  Cale- 
donia Club  50,000 

New  York  City,  Car- 
negie Laboratory     600,000 

New  York  City, 

Cooper  Union  2,500 


New  York  City,  Edu- 
cational Alliance  $5,200,000 
*New  York  City 

Libraries  25,000 
New  York  City,  Me- 
chanic and  Trades- 
men's Societies  1,000 
New  York  City,  Mon- 

tefiore  Home  2,000 
New  York  City,  Na- 
tional Temperance 
Society  1,621 
New  YorkCity,  Penn- 
sylvania Society  5>OOO 
New   York  City,  St. 

Andrew's  Society  ioo,ooo 
New      York      City, 
Young  Mens'  He- 
brew Association  5,000 
New  York  City,  Zo- 
ological Society  5,000 
*Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  50,000 
*-f-Norfolk,  Va.  50,000 
*Norristown,  Pa.  50,000 
North  Bessemer,  Pa.  12,600 
North  Bethlehem,  Pa.   12,600 
*Norwalk,  Conn.  50,000 
*Nyack,  N.Y  15,000 
*-f-Oakland,  Cal.  175,000 
Oakmont,  Pa.  25,000 
Ogden,  Utah  25,000 
Oil  City,  Pa.  50,000 
*Oklahoma  City,  Okla  25,000 
*Oneida,  N.Y.  1 1,000 
*Oskaloosa,  Iowa  20,000 
*Ottawa,  Kans.  15,000 
Ottumwa,  Iowa  50,000 
Oyster  Bay,  N.Y.  1,000 
*Paducah,  Ky.  35,000 
Paraboo,  Wis.  12,000 
*Paris,  111.  18,000 
*Pekin,  111.  20,000 
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Pennsylvania       State 

College  $100,000 

*Pensacola,  Fla.  15,000 

*  Perth  Amboy,  NJ.  20,000 
Peru,  Ind.  25,000 

*Petersborough,  N.H.  5,000 
*Petosky,  Mich.  12,000 
Philadelphia,        Pa., 
University          of 
Pennsylvania  100,000 
Phoenixville,  Pa.  20,000 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Car- 
negie institute       7,250,000 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Poly- 
technic    School, 
endowment            2,000,000 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Ob- 
servatory 20,ooo 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Re- 
lief in  1893  300,000 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Des- 
titute Miners  2,OOO 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Pen- 
sion Fund              4,000,000 
*|Pittsburg,        Pa., 

(Branches)  300,000 

Pittsburg,          Pa., 

Working  Men's 

Hospital  50,000 

Pittsburg,  Tex.  5,000 

*Pittsfield,  Mass.  15,000 

*Pomona,  Cal.  15,000 

*Port  Huron,  Mich.  40,000 

*Port  Jervis,  N.Y.  30,000 

Portland,  Ind.  15,000 

Portland,  Cre.  100,000 

*  Portsmouth,  Ohio  50,000 
Prescott,  Ariz.  4,000 

*Pueblo,  Colo.  60,000 

*Racine,  Wis.  50,000 

*Redfield,  S.D.  10,000 

*Redwing,  Minn.  15,000 


*Reno,  Nev.  $15,000 

*Revere,  Mass.  20,000 

Richmond,  Va.  100,000 

Richmond,  Va.,  Gin- 

ter  Mechanics' Inst.      1,000 

*Ripon,  Wis.  10,000 

*Riverside,  Cal.  20,000 

Rockford,  111.  60,000 

*Rockland,  Maine  20,000 

*Saint  Joseph,  Mich.       15,000 

*Salina,  Kans.  15,000 

San  Antonio,  Tex.        50,000 

*San  Bernardino,  N.M.  15,000 

San  Diego,  Cal.  60,000 

Sandusky,  Ohio  50,000 

*Sandy  Hill,  N.Y.  10,000 

*San  Francisco,  Cal.     750,000 

San  Jose,  Cal.  50,000 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico  150,000 

Santa  Anna,  Cal.  15,000 

Santa  Anna,  Tex.          15,000 

*Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  15,000 

*Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  20,000 

*Saratoga,  N.Y.  IO,OOO 

*Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.  20,000 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.   30,000 

Scheneftady,  N.Y.         50,000 

Schene6tady,      N.Y., 

Union  College  45,000 

Seaboard    Air    Line, 

Railroad  Library         2,000 

*-j-Sedalia,  Mo.  50,000 

Seattle,  Wash.  200,000 

Sharon,  Pa.  300,000 

Sharon,  Pa.,  Organ, 

Presbyterian  Ch.  5,000 
*Sheboygan,  Mich.  35>ooo 
*Shelbyville,  Ind.  20,000 

*Shelbyville,  Ky.  10,000 

Sheridanville,  Pa.  1,000 

*Somersworth,  N.H.       15,000 
*Southbridge,  Mass.        20,000 
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*Sparta,  Wis.  $10,000 

Sioux  Falls,  S.D.  25,000 

*South  Omaha,  Neb.  60,000 

*South  St.  Joseph, 

Missouri  (?) 
Springfield,  111., 

Lincoln  Library  75,ooo 

Springfield,  Mo.  50,000 
Stapleton,  N.Y.,Sta- 

ten  Island  Academy  500 

*Stevens  Point,  Wis.  20,000 

Steubenville,  Ohio,  62,000 

*Stillwater,  Minn.  25,000 

St.  Cloud,  Minn.  25,000 
St.  George,  S.J.,  Sta- 

ten  Island  Academy     1,000 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  1,000,000 

Streater,  111.  35>OOO 

Superior,  Wis.  50,000 

*Swissvale,  Pa.  25,000 
Syracuse,  N.Y.             200,000 

Tacoma,  Wash.  75)00° 

*Tampa,  Fla.  25,000 

*Taunton,  Mass.  60,000 

*Temple,  Tex.  10,000 

Three  Rivers,  Mich.  10,000 

Tipton,  Indiana  10,000 

*Tipton,  Iowa  10,000 

Tucson,  Ariz.  25,000 
Tushegee,  Ala., 

Tushegee  Institute  25,000 

Tyrone,  Pa.  50,000 

Unionport,  Pa.  50,000 

Uniontown,  Pa.  50,000 

*  Valley  City,  N.D.  15,000 
Virginia,   Mechanics' 

Institute  1,000 


Wabash,  Ind.  $2O,000 

*Walpole,  Mass.  15,000 
Washington  City, 

Ohio,  12,000 

*  Washington,  D.C.  350,000 
Washington,  D.C. 

National 

University  10,000,000 

*Washington,  Ind.  25,000 

*  Washington,  Ohio  12,000 
*Waterloo,  Iowa  30,000 
*Waterville,  Maine  20,000 
*Watervliet,  N.Y.  20,000 

Waukegan,  111.  25,000 
*Waukesha,  Wis.  15,000 
^Wellington,  Ohio  10,000 
*West  Hoboken,  N.J.    25,000 
*West  Superior,  Wis.     50,000 
Whelling,  W.Va.  75>ooo 
Wilkinsburg,  Pa.  50,000 
Wilmington,  Ohio  10,000 
*Winfield,  Kans.  15,000 
Wooster,  Ohio,  Uni- 
versity 100,000 
*Xenia,  Ohio  20,000 
*Yankton,  S.D.  10,000 
Yonkers,  N.Y.  50,000 
York,  Pa.  50,000 

Endowment     fund 

(Braddock,     Pa.; 

Duquesne,     Pa.; 

Homestead,  Pa.)  1,000,000 
Miscellaneous  gifts, 

United  States  4,000,000 


$212,882,173 
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WHO  WAS  CAXTON? 

NOTE. — This  little  treatise  was  originally  issued  by  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill  Blades  in  1877  with  the  following  preface: 

In  consequence  of  the  Caxton  Celebration  being  held  this  year, 
and  the  Caxton  Exhibition  being  in  full  progress  at  South  Ken- 
sington, the  question  is  frequently  asked  'Who  was  Caxton  ? '  It 
is  hoped  that  the  present  slight  sketch  will  give,  in  a  cheap  form,  a 
sufficiently  accurate  and  satisfactory  account  of  one  who  was  so 
great  a  benefactor  to  the  English  race. 

R.  H.  B. 

August,  1877. 

It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  it  should  be  reprinted,  and 
the  latest  expression  of  the  wish,  by  Mr.  Jenkinson  in  his  Presidential 
Address  to  the  Bibliographical  Society  in  December,  1902,  is  the 
occasion  of  its  republication  in  this  magazine.  By  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  G.  R.  Blades  it  has  been  set  up  from  a  copy  revised  by  his 
father  in  preparation  for  a  second  edition. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  little  book  was  issued  with  no 
other  mark  of  authorship  than  the  initials  R.  H.  B.,  and  that  all 
references  to  *  Mr.  Blades '  are  to  his  brother,  William  Blades,  the 
well-known  writer  on  Caxton. 

ILLIAM  CAXTON,  the  first  printer 
in  the  English  language,  who,  in 
1477,  imported  from  Bruges  the  art 
and  implements  of  typography,  was 
born,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  in  the 
county  of  Kent.  In  his  preface  to  the 
4  Histories  of  Troye,'  he  says,  '  I  was  born  and 
lerned  myn  englissh  in  Kente  in  the  weeld.'  Of 
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Caxton's  parentage  no  trace  has  been  found;  but 
Mr.  Blades,1  after  much  research  into  the  subject, 
concludes  that  he  probably  descended  from  the 
Caustons  of  Hadlow,  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  Causton 
and  Caxton  being  synonymous. 

A  casual  mention  of  his  parentage  is  made  by 
Caxton  in  his  prologue  to  'Charles  the  Great,'  when 
he  refers  to  his  c  fader  and  moder,'  who  '  in  my 
youth  sette  me  to  scole.' 

The  date  of  his  birth  has  been  variously  assumed 
to  have  been  1410  or  1412;  but  from  recent  in- 
vestigations by  Mr.  Blades,  it  is  shown  that  this 
must  have  been  ten  years  too  early,  as  there  is  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  apprenticed 
in  1438.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  as  now  the 
City  custom  to  apprentice  youths  at  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Caxton  was  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

In  the  archives  of  the  Mercers'  Company  are  the 
particulars  of  Caxton's  apprenticeship.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  volume,  entitled  '  Warden's 
Accounts,'  gives  the  very  day  and  year  of  this  in- 
teresting event.  The  date  is  June  24th,  1438,  and 
the  entry  is  as  follows: 

Entres  des  Appritices. 

Item  John  Large  (  les  apphtices  de  "|    .... 

Item  Will'm  Caxston  \     Robert  Large    j"  11IJS> 

Taking  fifteen  or  sixteen  as  the  age  when  Cax- 
ton entered  his  apprenticeship,  it  will  follow  that 
he  was  born  about  1422-23. 

1  l  Biography  and  Typography  of  William  Caxton,'  by  William 
Blades,  London,  Triibner  and  Co.,  a  work  which  has  supplied  the 
present  writer  with  the  groundwork  of  his  book. 
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Caxton's  early  years  were  passed  in  troublous 
times.  He  was  the  same  age  as  the  infant  Henry  VI., 
whose  father,  the  great  King  Henry  V.,  died  in 
the  midst  of  his  triumphs  in  France,  leaving  a 
legacy  to  his  son,  which  was  to  be  a  continual 
source  of  future  trouble  to  his  country  and  himself. 
The  hundred  years'  war  with  France  was  fiercely 
progressing,  and,  as  a  boy,  Caxton  must  have  heard 
of  the  wonderful  exploits  of  Jeanne  D'Arc  in  lead- 
ing the  French  to  victory  against  their  English 
enemies,  to  be  rewarded  so  cruelly  by  a  bitter 
death. 

Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy,  noting  the  declining 
fortunes  of  the  English,  had  deserted  his  old  allies, 
a  blow  which  that  great  warrior,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, did  not  long  survive,  and  the  war  between  the 
two  countries  almost  came  to  a  standstill. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  England's  history  that 
Caxton  was  apprenticed  to  the  great  London  Mer- 
cer, Robert  Large. 

To  be  bound  to  such  a  personage  as  Alderman 
Large  was  no  ordinary  privilege,  apprentices  at  this 
period  being,  as  Wheeler  says,  c  for  the  most  part 
gentlemen's  sonnes,'  and  when  we  find  that  Caxton 
was  entered  at  the  same  time  as  one  of  Large's  sons, 
the  two  names  being  bracketed  together  in  the 
Mercers'  books,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  a 
friendly  connection  existed  between  the  two  fami- 
lies, either  from  business  relations  or  from  a  rela- 
tionship of  a  nearer  kind;  and  the  son  who  was, 
doubtless,  a  bright  intelligent  lad,  may  have  been 
taken  into  the  family  of  the  Alderman  as  a  companion 
to  John,  the  two  being  educated  together,  possibly 
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under  the  tutelage  of  the  redtor  of  St.  Olave,  Old 
Jewry,  their  parish  church.  It  is  certain  that  Cax- 
ton's  education  was  above  the  average,  and  though 
he  mentions  being  at  school  when  a  boy  at  home, 
his  attainments  in  after  life  prove  that  he  must 
have  received  a  much  higher  standard  of  education 
than  would  be  the  lot  of  a  village  schoolboy  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Scholarship  and  literature  were  at  this  period  in 
favour  by  the  great.  Henry  VI.  was  no  exception 
to  the  fashion,  being  perhaps  more  attached  to  his 
books  than  to  his  crown.  This  was  doubtless  owing 
to  the  training  he  had  received  from  the  Cardinal 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  name  stands  high  in 
the  annals  of  that  time  as  one  of  the  most  learned 
ecclesiastics  of  the  day,  and  to  whose  guardianship 
Henry  VI.  was  entrusted  when  an  infant.  His 
example  gave  a  great  impetus  to  education,  and  the 
college  of  Winchester,  founded  by  the  King  in  his 
twentieth  year,  still  attests  to  his  early  love  of 
learning. 

We  find  by  the  Mercers'  Records  that  Large  had 
no  less  than  nine  apprentices,  who  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  period,  lived  in  their  master's  house, 
and  being  all  of  good  birth  they  would  doubtless  be 
treated  as  members  of  the  family.  We  know  by 
Large's  will  that  he  had  two  daughters,  Elizabeth 
and  Alice.  The  latter  probably  died  young  and  un- 
married, the  former  married  a  Lord  Mayor's  son. 

In  the  year  after  Caxton's  apprenticeship,  his 
master  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  a  position  at 
that  time  of  the  very  highest  standing,  and  to  which 
only  the  noblest  and  richest  merchants  of  the  City 
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were  ele<5ted.  The  unusual  magnificence  with  which 
Large's  mayoralty  was  inaugurated,  and  the  con- 
course that  accompanied  his  procession,  proves  that 
he  must  have  been  both  popular  and  wealthy. 

The  house  in  which  Large  resided  stood  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  Old  Jewry,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  important  mansions  in  the  city.  It 
was  customary  for  Lord  Mayors  in  those  days,  and 
till  1501,  when  the  Guildhall  was  first  used  for  the 
purpose,  to  entertain  their  fellow  citizens  and  other 
guests  at  their  own  houses,  or  at  Grocers'  Hall,  so 
that  Large's  mansion  was  well  adapted  for  the  re- 
quirements of  his  mayoralty.  Stow,  in  his  Survey 
of  London  in  1598,  when  it  was  still  standing, 
refers  to  its  extensive  proportions  and  the  various 
uses  to  which  it  had  been  put.  Caxton,  as  we  have 
previously  noticed,  was  probably  a  member  of 
Large's  family  from  an  early  age,  and,  if  so,  would 
be  a  playmate  not  only  of  John  but  of  Alice,  who 
was  some  years  his  junior.  Might  we  not  fairly 
romance  on  the  possibility  of  an  attachment  spring- 
ing up  between  the  two,  of  Caxton  being  sent  over 
the  sea,  with  no  wish  to  return  home  after  the 
death  of  Alice,  an  event  which,  from  her  not  claim- 
ing the  legacy  left  by  her  father's  will,  must  have 
occurred  before  she  arrived  of  age.  We  find  when 
Caxton  did  marry,  it  was  late  in  life. 

The  precise  date  when  our  printer  went  abroad 
is  uncertain,  but  it  was  probably  within  a  year  of 
his  being  apprenticed,  as  we  are  informed  in  his 
prologue  to  c  The  Recuyell '  that  when  he  com- 
menced to  translate  that  work  in  1469,  he  had  been 
'  thirty  years,  for  the  most  part  in  the  countries  of 
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Brabant,  Flanders,  Holland  and  Zetland.'  Nothing 
definite,  however,  can  be  traced  of  Caxton  during 
the  interval  between  1439  and  1449,  in  which  year 
he  is  mentioned  in  the  archives  of  Bruges  as  being 
security  for  £110-  It  is  not  impossible  that  Cax- 
ton's  master  may  have  found  him  even  at  so  early 
an  age  as  seventeen  or  eighteen  sufficiently  capable 
both  in  his  knowledge  of  business  and  in  good  ad- 
dress to  be  trusted  abroad  as  one  of  his  representa- 
tives, and  that  he  was  in  Flanders  when  Large 
died. 

Large's  year  of  office  appears  to  have  been  an 
active  one,  and  must  have  told  on  his  health,  as  he 
did  not  long  survive  his  mayoralty.  He  died  in 
1441,  leaving  in  his  will  various  bequests  to  his 
apprentices  and  servants,  William  Caxton  being  put 
down  for  '  xx  marks,'  a  sum  equal  to  >CI5°  of  the 
present  day. 

At  his  master's  death,  Caxton,  who  had  then 
served  three  years  of  his  apprenticeship,  would  still 
be  bound  to  the  executors,  and  the  remaining  four 
years — or  until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
— would  be  passed  under  their  control.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  in  1446  he  completed  his  term  and  en- 
tered into  the  next  stage  of  his  active  life  by  com- 
mencing business  on  his  own  account  at  Bruges,  at 
which  time  he  would  also  receive  his  legacy. 

That  he  must  have  prospered  during  the  succeed- 
ing three  years  is  shown  by  his  having  been  able, 
in  1449,  to  become  security  for  £i  10,  a  sum  equal 
to  £1,400  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Blades,  in  his 
'  Biography  of  Caxton,'  gives  us  the  full  account  of 
the  law  proceedings  relating  to  this  matter,  which 
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are  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  City  of 
Bruges. 

In  1453  we  ^nd  from  the  records  of  the  Mercers' 
Company  that  Caxton  was  admitted  to  the  Livery 
of  that  Company,  with  two  other  English  mer- 
chants of  Bruges,  who  with  him  had  travelled  to 
London  on  special  business.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  occasion  since  his  departure  from 
England  that  he  had  revisited  his  native  land.  He 
was  now  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  years  of  age,  but 
he  had  already  made  his  mark,  and  it  is  probable 
that  affairs  of  importance  connected  with  the  in- 
creasing commerce  between  England  and  the  Low 
Countries  were  the  principal  cause  of  his  journey. 
In  1453  the  decisive  battle  of  Castillon,  where  the 
brave  old  Talbot  and  his  two  sons  lost  their  lives, 
was  fought  between  the  English  and  French, 
resulting  in  the  conclusion  of  the  hundred  years' 
war.  The  impetus  to  the  foreign  trade  of  England 
caused  by  this  sudden  change  from  war  to  peace 
would  require  the  best  energies  and  abilities  of  the 
London  merchants  to  meet,  and  as  Caxton's  visit 
to  London  coincided  with  this  event,  we  may  con- 
sider it  very  probable  that  his  presence  was  required 
by  the  Wardens  of  the  Mercers'  Company  to  con- 
sult on  the  requirements  of  the  occasion. 

The  high  appreciation  in  which  Caxton  and  his 
fellow  travellers  were  held  by  the  Mercers'  Com- 
pany may  be  inferred  from  the  fa<5t  that  the  fees, 
usually  charged  on  admission  to  the  Livery,  appear 
to  have  been  remitted  on  this  occasion,  having  been 
entirely  erased  from  their  records. 

It  was  at  this  period  the  custom  of  English  and 
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foreign  merchants  to  combine  together  for  mutual 
aid  and  protection,  and  in  the  capital  of  each 
country  where  their  business  lay,  they  lived  in  com- 
munity with  a  governor  at  their  head,  the  laws  by 
which  they  were  ruled  being  issued  by  the  countries 
respectively  to  which  they  belonged,  and  in  which 
they  resided.  The  '  Merchant  Adventurers,'  or  the 
'  English  Nation'  as  this  guild  was  sometimes  called, 
had  been  formed  for  the  above  object,  and  was  one 
of  the  oldest  chartered  companies  of  the  City  of 
London.  It  was  in  close  connection  with  the  Mer- 
cers' Company,  by  whom  it  had  been  originated, 
and  though  incorporated  at  an  earlier  date  than  the 
latter,  was  under  its  control,  the  principal  members 
of  the  Adventurers  being  Mercers,  and  the  Courts 
of  Adventurers  being  always  held  at  Mercers'  Hall. 
Caxton  and  his  fellow  merchants  doubtless  held 
long  consultations  with  the  wardens  of  that  guild  as 
to  the  future  prospects  of  the  trade  with  the  Low 
Countries,  of  which  Bruges  was  the  capital.  This 
important  city  was  then  in  its  zenith,  having  been 
for  many  years  the  European  metropolis  of  trade 
and  commerce,  lying  as  it  did  on  the  high  road  to 
England,  which  country  even  at  this  date  received 
and  exported  more  merchandise  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  Its  exports  chiefly  consisted  of 
wool  and  cloth,  and  Philip  le  Bon,  the  reigning 
Duke  of  Burgundy  recognising  the  value  of  this 
trade  to  his  own  dominions,  afforded  every  encour- 
agement to  the  English  settlers,  and  even  founded 
an  order  with  the  title  of  the  c  Golden  Fleece.' 

This  great  prince  had  ruled  for  more  than  thirty 
years  with  prudence  and  sagacity,  and  under  his 
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sway  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  had  become  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  kingdoms  in  Europe. 
No  previous  sovereign  had  done  so  much  to  foster 
the  fine  arts  and  encourage  the  growing  taste  for 
literature,  his  example  being  followed  by  the  nobles 
of  his  court,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  forming 
libraries  of  rich  and  valuable  books,  that  of  the 
duke  surpassing  all  others  in  its  store  of  splendidly 
bound  volumes,  so  that  in  Bruges  were  to  be  found 
some  of  the  most  skilful  scribes  and  artistic  book- 
binders of  that  age.  At  no  period  had  this  city 
been  in  a  more  flourishing  condition.  It  was  the 
centre  not  only  of  commerce  but  of  learning.  The 
love  of  literature  had  spread  through  Europe,  and 
the  demand  for  books  exceeded  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  the  scriveners  to  supply  copies ;  the  fall 
of  Constantinople  causing  a  fresh  impetus  to  this 
demand,  on  account  of  the  influx  into  Western 
Europe  from  the  East  of  manuscripts  hitherto  un- 
known. It  was  thus  that  the  invention  of  printing 
by  moveable  types,  like  other  great  inventions, 
sprang  from  the  necessities  of  the  times  and  the  im- 
possibility of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  age 
by  other  means. 

On  the  accession,  in  1461,  of  Edward  IV.  to  the 
English  throne,  that  sagacious  prince  showed  his 
gratitude  to  the  citizens  of  London  for  past  favours, 
and  earned  their  lasting  goodwill  by  his  liberal 
grants  of  charters  both  to  the  city  and  to  its  various 
guilds.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  gave  a 
new  charter  to  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  under 
which  one  William  Obray  was  appointed  first 
Governor  of 'The  English  Nation  residing  abroad.' 
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We  now  reach  the  second  important  stage  in  our 
hero's  life,  as  we  find  from  the  Mercers'  Records, 
that  Caxton  in  1462-63  was  performing  the  duties 
of  Governor,  and  a  letter  was  received  from  him  by 
the  Wardens  of  the  Company,  which  was  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  importance  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Council.  That  Caxton  before  he 
had  reached  his  fortieth  year  should  be  appointed 
to  such  a  responsible  position,  goes  far  to  prove  that 
he  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  talents  and  industry, 
and  these  qualities,  combined  with  a  simple  piety 
very  rare  in  those  days,  doubtless  caused  him  to  be 
marked  out  by  the  Mercers  as  the  right  man  for 
this  important  post. 

As  Governor  of  the  '  English  Nation,'  Caxton's 
duties  were  in  some  degree  similar  to  those  of  an 
ambassador  or  consul.  He  had  to  reside  in  a  house 
specially  provided  for  the  '  English  Nation.'  He 
had  entire  control  of  all  English  subjects  residing  at 
or  trading  in  Bruges  and  the  Low  Countries.  To 
assist  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a 
magistrate  and  judge  he  had  the  services  of  twelve 
men  specially  elected  by  '  merchants  and  mariners,' 
who  served  as  jurors,  besides  six  men  who  acted  as 
bailiffs. 

The  'English  Nation'  was  a  guild  or  fellowship 
common  in  the  middle  ages  of  Europe.  Its  mem- 
bers lived  like  monks,  in  community,  and  in  the 
strictest  celibacy,  each  having  his  own  dormitory; 
with  a  common  table  for  meals. 

The  trade  at  this  time  between  the  Low  Countries 
and  Europe,  especially  with  England,  was  enormous. 
Royalty,  nobles,  and  even  ecclesiastics  bought  ships 
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and  traded  on  their  own  account,  with  the  advan- 
tage in  many  instances  of  an  entire  freedom  from 
all  duties  and  other  imposts.  According  to  Ander- 
son, in  his  '  History  of  Commerce,'  more  than  a 
hundred  ships  might  be  counted  at  one  time  in 
Sluys,  the  port  of  Bruges,  belonging  to  various 
countries  of  Europe,  of  which  England  and  Italy 
owned  the  largest  number. 

The  experience  which  Caxton  had  gained  during 
his  residence  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
Flanders,  combined  with  his  business  habits  and 
strict  integrity,  was  now  turned  to  good  account, 
and  we  find  him  prominent  in  all  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  commerce  of  his  country,  arranging 
treaties  of  trade,  receiving  and  sending  letters  to 
the  home  authorities,  acting  as  arbitrator  in  cases 
of  dispute  between  his  countrymen — and  sometimes 
between  themselves  and  foreigners — taking  frequent 
journeys  through  a  marshy  country,  and  doubtless 
enduring  a  large  amount  of  fatigue  and  illness,  but 
always  at  work,  seizing  every  spare  moment  for  the 
study  of  literary  treasures;  a  volume  of  Chaucer, 
his  favourite  author,  being  probably  his  travelling 
companion. 

Six  or  seven  years  of  such  work  passed  by,  and 
we  cannot  wonder  that  it  told  its  tale,  and  that 
Caxton  complains  in  1469,  before  he  had  reached 
his  fiftieth  year,  of  old  age  creeping  on  him.  It 
was  about  this  time  he  resigned  his  office  of  Gover- 
nor, the  exact  date  being  uncertain. 

In  1467,  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
died,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  fifty  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  the  Count  of  Charolais,  Charles 
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the  Bold,  whose  character  was  in  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  his  father. 

The  early  life  of  Charles  has  been  a  favorite 
theme  with  French  historians.  Olivier  a  la  Marche 
says  of  him,  '  he  was  prudent,  open-handed,  truth- 
ful, and  cultivated  such  manners  and  such  virtues 
that  I  never  read  of,  nor  have  I  seen  so  virtuous  a 
young  prince.'  This  account  of  Charles  is  con- 
firmed by  other  writers,  who  are  loud  in  their 
praises  of  his  accomplishments  and  personal  beauty, 
and  though  in  after  life  ambitious  dreams  of  con- 
quest and  empire,  combined  with  great  obstinacy, 
led  him  into  scenes  of  blood  and  disaster,  his  char- 
after  was  ever  that  of  a  knightly  gentleman,  fear- 
less and  without  reproach.  He  was  now  in  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  had  been  twice  a 
widower.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne  the  young 
duke  inaugurated  a  new  era  at  his  father's  court  by 
thoroughly  reforming  it,  and  introducing  a  stricl: 
state  and  ceremonial  manners  in  place  of  the  laxity 
and  freedom  which  previously  existed. 

Edward  IV.,  perceiving  the  advantage  of  a  close 
alliance  with  so  powerful  a  neighbour,  sent  Lord 
Hastings  and  Scales,  the  queen's  brother,  early  the 
following  year  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  marriage  be^ 
tween  Charles  and  the  young  princess  Margaret, 
the  king's  sister.  Lord  Scales  was  subsequently 
created  Earl  Rivers,  and  became  Caxton's  close 
friend  and  patron — the  first  book  issued  by  Caxton 
with  a  date,  and  probably  the  first  he  printed  in 
England — having  been  translated  from  the  French 
by  the  earl. 

This  nobleman,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
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courtiers  of  the  time,  was  accompanied  by  the 
learned  John  Russell,  a  consummate  master  of  lan- 
guages and  of  elocution.  A  more  fitting  pair  of 
ambassadors  to  be  entrusted  with  so  delicate  an 
errand  could  scarcely  have  been  selected.  On  their 
arrival  at  Bruges,  they  would  in  the  usual  course  be 
introduced  to  the  *  Governor  of  the  English  Nation ', 
and  from  this  time  we  may  date  the  commencement 
of  a  long  and  cordial  friendship  between  Lord 
Hastings  and  Caxton,  whose  religious  sentiments 
and  literary  tastes  appear  to  have  harmonised  in  all 
respects. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  being  also  desirous  of 
strengthening  his  alliance  with  Edward,  the  treaty 
was  soon  settled,  and  in  the  following  June  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  at  Bruges,  with  the  utmost 
splendour,  many  English  nobles  being  present,  as 
doubtless  was  Caxton  himself. 

A  fresh  era  in  our  hero's  life  now  set  in.  It  is 
probable  that  about  this  time  he  was  introduced  to 
the  young  duchess,  who,  in  a  strange  land,  and  sur- 
rounded by  foreigners,  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
avail  herself  of  the  services  of  a  fellow  countryman 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  French  and  Flemish  lan- 
guages, and  from  his  long  residence  in  Bruges  quite 
able  to  give  her  satisfactory  replies  and  explanations 
to  all  her  queries.  In  what  capacity  he  eventu- 
ally entered  the  service  of  the  duchess  is  not 
known,  but  it  was  probably  as  private  secretary  and 
amanuensis. 

Meantime  we  hear  of  him  in  various  ways.  Mr. 
Blades  has  given  extracts  from  the  Mercers'  Re- 
cords showing  that  in  September,  1468,  Caxton, 
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while  still  Governor,  and  residing  at  Bruges,  formed, 
with  two  others  from  England,  an  embassy  from 
Edward  IV.  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  for  the  '  en- 
larging of  woollen  cloth  in  his  dominions,'  the  mis- 
sion being  entirely  successful  in  its  objects. 

From  the  archives  of  the  city  of  Bruges,  Mr. 
Blades  also  shows  that  Caxton  and  another  were  ap- 
pointed arbitrators  in  a  disputed  case  between  an 
Englishman  and  a  Genoese  merchant.  There  is  an- 
other document  in  the  archives  of  Bruges,  dated 
August  1 3th,  1469,  containing  a  list  of  persons  who 
were  entitled  to  the  ' vins  d'honneur,'  among  whom 
was  Caxton,  but  whether  as  'governor '  is  not  shown. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
was  invested  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  at  Ghent, 
where  Dr.  Russell  again  makes  his  appearance  as 
orator.  The  Latin  oration  delivered  by  him  on  this 
occasion  was  afterwards  printed  at  Bruges  by  Cax- 
ton, who  was  in  all  probability,  present  at  the  in- 
vestment. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  interesting  and 
important  question  connected  with  Caxton's  life, 
viz.,  why  and  when  he  became  a  printer,  and  from 
whom  he  learnt  the  art.  In  March,  1469,  Caxton 
commenced  his  translation  of '  Le  Recueil  des  His- 
toires  de  Troyes.'  It  appears  from  his  prologue  to 
this  work,  'The  Recuyell  of  the  Historyes  of  Troye,' 
that,  happening  to  have  some  time  on  his  hands,  he 
took  up  the  French  book,  with  which  he  was  so 
well  pleased,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  translate  it  into  English  for  the  benefit  of 
his  countrymen  at  home  and  abroad. 

So  he  set  to  work,  but  after  writing  five  or  six 
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quires — or  forty  pages — he  wearied  with  it,  and 
put  it  on  one  side.  Two  years  elapsed,  when  one 
day  while  the  duchess,  in  whose  service  Caxton  was 
now  definitely  settled,  was  conversing  with  him  on 
various  matters,  the  subject  of c  Le  Recueil '  was  in- 
troduced. He  bethought  him  of  his  attempt  at 
translation  and  mentioned  it  to  his  mistress,  who  at 
once  requested  him  to  show  it  to  her.  She  pointed 
out  some  faults  in  his  English,  and  then  'commanded' 
him  to  finish  the  translation  of  the  book,  which  he 
lost  no  time  in  doing,  making  such  progress  that  in 
six  months  he  had  completed  it. 

But  now  comes  the  question  whether  the  copy 
he  eventually  gave  the  duchess  was  in  manuscript 
or  printed. 

Caxton  tells  us  in  his  gossiping  way  that  he  com- 
menced his  translation  on  March  ist,  1468  (this 
would  be  really  1469,  as  the  Flanders  year  was  then 
reckoned  from  Easter  to  Easter),  continued  it  at 
Ghent,  and  c  finysshid '  it  at  Cologne,  September 
1 9th,  1471.  This  seems  plain  enough,  but  Caxton 
goes  on  to  say  that  his  eyes  and  hand  were  tired  of 
much  writing,  and,  having  promised  copies  to  several 
of  his  friends,  he  had  practised  and  learned  at  his 
great  charge  and  expense  to  ordain  (or  set  out)  the 
said  book  in  print,  '  which  book,'  he  continues,  c  I 
have  presented  to  my  sayd  redoubted  lady,  and  she 
hath  well  accepted  hit,  and  largely  rewarded  me.' 
Now  here  we  have  Caxton's  own  version  of  his  first 
attempt  at  printing  a  book,  and  the  evidence  seems 
to  show  that,  although  he  made  and  presented  fair 
copies  of  the  three  books  as  he  completed  these 
copies,  yet  that  he  made  no  more  than  these,  but  at 
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once  began  to  set  the  book  in  print.  This  would 
take  about  a  year,  possibly  less,  as  he  would  be 
anxious  to  get  it  finished  for  his  numerous  patrons; 
and  we  may  presume  that  when  he  arrived  at  the 
last  page  he  struck  off  a  single  impression  of  that 
page,  with  which  he  perfected,  and  bound  up  a 
complete  book  and  presented  it  to  the  duchess,  as 
the  proud  result  of  our  printer's  wonderful  talent 
and  energy.  Caxton  would  then  add  to  the  epilogue 
of  the  third  book  the  words  above  quoted,  and  issue 
all  future  volumes — probably  only  one  hundred  in 
all,  as  they  are  now  seen. 

Let  us  here  gather  up  the  fragments  of  history 
connected  with  the  life  of  Caxton  at  this  eventful 
period,  and  weave  them  into  a  brief  story  founded 
partly  on  facts  and  partly  on  circumstantial  evidence. 

In  the  position  which  Caxton  held  at  the  court 
of  Bruges,  he  would  be  constantly  having  brought 
before  him  specimens  of  typography,  through  the 
various  channels  by  which  the  art  was  gradually 
spreading  throughout  Europe,  and  a  man  of  his 
mental  calibre  would  quickly  recognise  the  great 
value  of  an  invention,  which  to  a  literary  mind  at 
that  age  would  have  a  special  charm.  We  have 
seen  that  the  very  first  leisure  hours  in  his  active 
life  were  seized  upon  to  write  something  for  the 
benefit  of  his  countrymen,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  patron- 
age of  the  duchess,  to  resign  his  mercantile  pursuits 
and  official  position,  in  order  to  throw  his  whole 
time  and  energies  into  the  new  pursuit. 

That  the  duchess,  on  her  part,  should  encourage 
him  was  natural.  Her  husband  was  a  soldier,  whose 
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objecl  in  life  was  to  aggrandise  himself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  neighbours,  and  to  realise  the  dreams 
of  his  early  manhood  by  raising  Burgundy  into  an 
Empire.  His  marriage  with  the  sister  of  Edward  IV. 
was  a  political  one,  dictated  principally  by  the  hope 
of  assistance  from  the  English  king  against  his 
ancient  antagonists,  the  French,  with  whom  and 
with  other  enemies  the  duke  was  constantly  in  arms. 
Consequently  the  duchess  seldom  saw  her  husband, 
and  being  highly  educated,  and  having  no  children, 
would  naturally  turn  to  literature  as  a  welcome  re- 
lief in  her  quiet  court  life.  Hence  we  find  that 
Caxton,  whose  sterling  worth  must  have  been  fully 
appreciated  by  his  mistress,  found  in  her  a  ready 
patron  and  sympathising  friend. 

The  royal  commission  to  turn  into  English  the 
favourite  history  of  the  time,  was  soon  known,  both 
in  Burgundy  and  England,  and  was  followed  by  the 
usual  results.  Caxton  had  scarcely  commenced  his 
translation  when  the  nobles  of  the  court  were  also 
desirous  of  having  copies,  and  c  dyversse  gentilmen 
and  frendes  '  were  promised  '  the  sayd  book,'  so  that 
Caxton,  finding  it  would  be  impossible  to  supply 
these  wants  in  manuscript,  resolved  with  his  usual 
energy  to  learn  the  art  of  printing. 

Among  the  various  examples  which  had  come 
before  him  there  would  probably  be  specimens  of 
Ulric  Zel's  typography.  This  printer  had  four  years 
previously  left  Mentz,  the  birthplace  of  the  new 
art,  and  settled  at  Cologne,  where  he  had  made  a 
successful  beginning,  and  his  name  as  a  printer  was 
already  well  known.  We  learn  from  Caxton  him- 
self that  at  this  time  he  went  to  Cologne,  and  may 
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therefore  reasonably  conclude  that  his  object  in 
going  to  that  city  was  to  accomplish  the  important 
design  he  had  in  view. 

On  his  way  he  sojourned  for  a  short  time  at 
Ghent,  where  he  doubtless  had  friends,  and  here  he 
continued  his  translation,  but  it  was  to  the  c  Holy 
City'  that  his  thoughts  turned  with  the  longings  of 
a  mind  deeply  imbued  with  the  religious  sentiments 
of  the  age,  and  with  the  determination  of  succeeding 
in  his  great  purpose. 

The  new  discovery  was  at  this  time  kept  very 
secret  by  those  who  worked  it,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  that  Cax- 
ton  would  be  enabled  to  obtain  the  knowledge  he 
so  anxiously  desired.  The  same  talents  which  had 
raised  him  to  a  high  position,  as  merchant  and  ne- 
gotiator, would  now  be  employed  to  good  purpose, 
and  it  is  probable  that  when  he  left  Cologne,  after 
five  months'  stay,  he  had  not  only  completed  his 
work  of  translation,  but  had  become  possessed  of  the 
chief  rudiments  of  the  art  of  printing.  From  the 
fact:  that  Caxton's  books  for  some  years  were  not 
spaced  out  evenly,  and  their  being  printed  page  by 
page,  instead  of  two  pages  at  a  time,  we  may  infer 
that  during  the  short  period  Caxton  was  at  Cologne, 
he  merely  learnt  sufficient  from  Ulric  Zel  to  enable 
him  to  make  a  fair  beginning  on  his  return  to 
Bruges. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  master  was  paid  a 
large  sum  by  Caxton  to  cut  and  cast  him  a  fount  of 
type,  in  as  close  imitation  as  possible  of  the  Batarde 
manuscript,  and  that  the  broad  German  character, 
which  pervades  the  first  typographical  efforts  of  our 
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printer,  is  due  to  this  cause;  no  one,  however,  can 
gaze  upon  the  clearly  cut  and  well  shaped  letters 
of  this  beautiful  fount  without  at  once  recognising 
a  master  hand  in  its  production,  though  that  hand 
was  evidently  more  accustomed  to  imitate  German 
than  French  manuscript. 

How  long  Caxton  stayed  at  Cologne  after  the 
nineteenth  day  of  September,  1471,  when  he  tells 
us  he  finished  his  translation,  is  quite  uncertain,  but 
it  would  probably  be  within  a  month.  Caxton  re- 
turned to  Bruges,  and  made  fair  copies  of  the  three 
books  forming  the  '  Recuyell,'  which  were  duly 
presented  to  the  duchess. 

That  these  were  fairly  written  out  in  manuscript 
by  himself,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  as  the  profes- 
sional scribes  of  that  country  were  accustomed  only 
to  the  French  language;  so  that  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  work  of  translating  and  writing  these 
three  volumes,  consisting  altogether  of  700  pages 
folio,  we  cannot  wonder  that  Caxton  should  >com- 
plain  of  his  eyes  being  '  dimed  with  overmoche 
lokyng  on  the  whit  paper.' 

We  may  here  observe  that  in  his  translation 
Caxton  must  have  considerably  expanded  his  origi- 
nal, the  French  '  Le  Recueil  des  Histoires  de  Troye,' 
which,  when  afterwards  printed  in  the  same  type 
and  size  of  page,  made  up  only  568  pages. 

On  arriving  at  Bruges,  Caxton  lost  no  time  in 
getting  together  his  printing  materials.  The  press 
could  easily  be  made  by  any  bookbinding  press 
maker.  Probably,  in  the  first  instance,  he  utilised 
a  bookbinder's  press.  The  paper,  also,  could  readily 
be  procured,  and  the  ink  would  be  made  by  him- 
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self,  but  this  at  first  was  very  thin  and  unsatisfactory 
in  its  working. 

To  engage  an  assistant  was  his  next  step,  and  he 
selected,  and  probably  taught,  a  young  man  named 
Wynken  de  Worde  (or  de  Worth),  a  Fleming  of 
intelligence  and  some  education,  to  set  up  the  type, 
pull  the  press,  and  assist  generally  in  the  work.1 
Wynken  de  Worde  ultimately  succeeded  to  the 
business  of  his  master  at  Westminster. 

For  many  years  there  had  lived  at  Bruges  a  skil- 
ful French  calligrapher,  named  Colard  Mansion. 
He  was  patronised  by  the  nobles  of  the  court  at 
Bruges  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  produced  some 
of  the  finest  manuscript  books  of  that  age.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  on  one  occasion,  gave  him 
fifty-four  livres  for  a  novel  called  '  Romuleon,'  splen- 
didly illuminated  and  bound  in  velvet.  This  book  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Brussels, 
and  another  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

Colard  Mansion  must  have  been  well  known  to 
Caxton,  and  that  he  was  taken  into  his  confidence 
and  aided  him  in  many  ways,  both  by  advice  and 
practical  help,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  especially 
in  the  translation  and  printing  of  the  French  '  Re- 
cueil  des  Histoires  de  Troye.'2 

1  A  sentence  referring  to  Richard  Pynson  as  also  one  of  Caxton's 
assistants  is  here  omitted,  though  not  erased  by  the  author,  Mr. 
Gordon  Duff(c  Early  Printed  Books,'  p.  165  sq.}  having  shown  it 
to  be  erroneous. — ED. 

-  Mr.  Blades  is  of  opinion  that  Caxton  was  indebted  for  his 
knowledge  of  printing  entirely  to  Colard  Mansion,  to  whom  he 
attributes  the  production  of  Caxton's  first  type  as  well  as  the  second  ; 
but  with  all  respect  and  deference  to  the  judgement  of  so  distin- 
guished an  authority,  we  venture  to  submit  that  it  requires  only  a 
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From  1472  to  1476  we  find  only  five  works 
printed  in  the  German  face  type,  but  this  may  be 
accounted  for  in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the 
type  he  brought  from  Cologne  would  necessarily 
be  a  small  fount.  The  whole  number  of  sorts  was 
163,  and  each  sort  would  take  at  least  two  hours  to 
cut,  so  that  if  Caxton  was  in  Cologne  five  months, 
at  least  two  months  would  be  spent  in  preparing 
matrices,  allowing  three  letters  a  day;  and  another 
month,  or  more,  would  be  spent  in  casting  the  type. 
One  month  might  have  been  passed  in  negotiations 
with  Ulric  Zel.1  We  must  also  take  into  considera- 
tion that  Caxton,  although  he  might  have  received 
some  slight  instruction  from  Ulric  Zel,  yet  was  a 
novice  in  the  art,  and  had  to  teach  his  assistants; 
his  duties,  too,  as  private  secretary  to  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy  must  have  absorbed  much  of  his  time. 

We  may  imagine  Caxton's  feelings  when  he  saw 
his  first  printed  book  complete,  ready  to  present  to 
the  duchess ;  and  we  can  easily  conceive  her  pride 
and  delight  as  an  Englishwoman  as  she  gazed  on 
the  first  book  printed  in  her  own  language,  and 
with  what  attention  she  listened  to  her  countryman 
as  he  explained  to  his  mistress  in  the  words  of  his 
epilogue,  that  it  was  '  begun  in  one  day  and  also 
finished  in  one  day,'  that  is  to  say,  each  page  was 
struck  off  as  it  was  set  up,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  copies  required;  the  letters  were  then  distri- 

slight  examination  and  comparison  of  the  two  types  to  show  that 
they  could  not  have  been  cut  by  the  same  hand. 

1  In  comparing  Caxton's  first  type  with  Ulric  Zel's,  it  will  be 
found  that  several  of  the  combination  letters  and  others  are  almost 
identical. 
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buted  and  re-set  for  the  next  page,  and  so  on.  This 
process  may  have  been  partly  owing  to  the  size  of 
his  press  and  partly  to  the  smallness  of  his  fount, 
but  the  result  would  necessarily  be  as  Caxton  has 
described  it. 

The  English  '  Recuyell '  having  met  with  so 
much  success,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  bring  out 
the  French  edition,  '  Le  Recueil  des  Histoires  de 
Troye,'  in  the  type-setting  of  which  it  is  probable 
that  Colard  Mansion  had  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole, 
share. 

The  next  book  which  issued  from  Caxton's  press 
was  '  The  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chess  Moralized,' 
in  1474,  and  it  is  singular  that  this  is  the  only  book 
in  the  first  type  which  has  a  date.1 

Only  two  other  books  have  been  found,  both  of 
which  are  in  French  and  without  a  date,  and  we 
may  safely  assume  that  these  were  the  productions 
of  Colard  Mansion,  Caxton  having  by  this  time  got 
to  work  on  a  new  type;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
old  fount  which  must  have  been  well  worn,  was 
soon  after  1476  entirely  discarded  by  Caxton  if  not 
by  Mansion. 

It  would  seem  that  after  three  or  four  years'  use  of 
the  German  cut  fount  of  letters,  Caxton  determined 
to  have  a  fresh  one  more  resembling  the  calligraphy 
of  the  age,  and  accordingly  we  find  a  series  of  books 
printed  from  the  new  type,  without  place  or  date, 
apparently  between  1475  and  1477.  This  type, 

1  The  early  printers  allowed  it  to  be  supposed  that  their  books 
were  in  ordinary  manuscript ;  consequently  for  many  years  no 
particulars  of  the  dates  or  means  by  which  they  were  produced 
would  be  inserted. 
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from  the  sorts  contained  in  it,  was  evidently  the 
production  of  a  French  workman,  and  intended  for 
printing  books  in  that  language.  The  first  time  it 
was  used  was  probably  for '  Les  Quatre  Derrennieres 
Choses.'1 

Colard  Mansion,  as  a  skilful  calligrapher,  would, 
like  so  many  other  scribes  of  that  period,  naturally 
take  to  cutting  letters  intended  to  represent  the 
character  of  his  own  writing,  and  under  Caxton's 
direction,  and  with  a  little  practice  would  soon  suc- 
ceed in  producing  a  satisfactory  result.  It  is,  there- 
fore, quite  possible  that  Mansion  cut  this  second 
type  for  Caxton,  and  also  a  larger  one  of  the  same 
character,  which  he  used  independently;  but  it  is 
equally  possible  that  both  were  imported  from 
Paris.2 

'  Les  Quatre  Derrennieres  Choses,'  printed  in 
Caxton's  No.  2  type,  principally  by  the  aid  of 
Colard  Mansion,  was  found  in  the  British  Museum 
by  Mr.  J.  Winter  Jones,  bound  up  with  the  '  Medi- 
tacions,'  one  of  the  three  French  books  printed  in 
Caxton's  first  type,  and  in  the  same  covers  as  when 
first  purchased  by  their  original  owner.  Both  copies 
are  unique. 

1  From  a  comparison  of  the  various  types  which  Caxton  used 
during  the  time  he  was  a  printer,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  in  some 
of  the  founts  the  capitals  were  not  cut  by  the  same  hand  as  the 
smaller  or  lower-case  letters.     It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Caxton 
cut  a  single  letter  himself,  but  that,  with  the  exception  of  his 
original  fount,  he  imported  his  type  from  France  and  Holland. 

2  A  Bruges  printer,  named  John  Brito,  about  1479,  ma^e  use  of 
a  type  very  similar  to  this  second  type  of  Caxton's,  and  another 
printer,  Jan  Veldener,  of  Utrecht  in  1480  used  a  type,  in  many 
respects  but  not  entirely,  identical  with  Brito's. 
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Among  the  books  printed  by  Caxton  at  Bruges 
in  the  No.  2  type  are  the  Latin  oration  of  John 
Russell,  delivered  in  1469,  when  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy was  invested  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
at  Ghent,  and  the  '  History  of  Jason,'  dedicated  to 
the  young  Prince  of  Wales. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  where  Caxton's 
workshop  was  situated,  but  it  was  most  probably  a 
room  over  the  porch  of  St.  Donatus'  church,  in 
Bruges,  as  we  find  that  Colard  Mansion  after  Cax- 
ton's departure  was  located  in  that  room,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  on  his  departure  from  Bruges  our 
printer  left  Mansion  in  possession. 

The  year  1476  was  a  sad  one  for  Caxton  and  his 
mistress.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  after  six  years 
of  constant  warfare  with  his  neighbours,  was  still 
desperately,  but  vainly,  struggling  after  that  shadow 
of  empire,  which  he  had  so  long  and  obstinately  pur- 
sued. On  June  2ist,  1476,  was  fought  the  bloody 
battle  of  Morat,  between  the  duke  and  the  Swiss, 
which  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  the  Burgundian 
power.  In  the  following  January,  the  duke,  while 
engaged  in  a  murderous  battle  at  Nanci,  was  over- 
powered and  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  stubbornly 
righting  to  the  last. 

Caxton's  mistress  was  now  no  longer  the  ruling 
power  at  the  court  of  Bruges.  The  young  daughter 
of  the  late  duke  succeeded  as  the  reigning  sove- 
reign, and  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Burgundy  re- 
signed her  position  at  court,  retiring  into  com- 
parative privacy  on  a  handsome  jointure.  Caxton's 
services  as  secretary  would  now  be  no  longer  re- 
quired by  the  duchess  in  her  altered  position,  and, 
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from  the  same  cause,  he  would  also  lose  many  of 
his  former  friends  at  court.  This  sudden  and  im- 
portant change  in  the  state  of  affairs  at  Bruges  no 
doubt  decided  Caxton  in  any  wish  he  might  natur- 
ally have  felt  to  return  to  his  native  land,  and  cer- 
tainly his  prospects  of  future  employment  were  now 
more  favourable  at  the  English  Court,  where  Ed- 
ward IV.,  firmly  established  on  his  throne,  would 
look  with  favour  on  the  old  merchant,  whose  sym- 
pathies had  always  been  with  the  Yorkists. 

Taking  with  him  his  new  fount  of  type,  his  tools 
and  his  assistant,  Caxton,  therefore,  with  his  wife 
and  daughter,  embarked  for  London. 

On  his  arrival  there  he  would  naturally  make 
an  early  visit  to  his  brethren  at  Mercers'  Hall.  He 
had  now  reached  his  fifty-fifth  year,  and  having 
been  abroad  nearly  all  his  life  he  would  know  but 
little  of  the  customs  and  habits  of  London  life.  His 
first  object  would  be  to  find  a  house,  and  probably 
he  was  assisted  in  this  matter  by  the  Mercers,  as  it 
was  not  long  before  we  find  him  settled  at  West- 
minster, in  a  tenement  held  by  that  Company  of 
the  Abbots  of  Westminster. 

It  has  been  erroneously  assumed  that  because 
Caxton  in  some  of  his  c  colophons '  or  conclusions 
to  his  books  uses  the  words £  emprynted  in  th'Abbey 
of  Westminster,'  that  his  printing  press  was  set  up 
in  one  of  the  chapels.  But  as  Mr.  Blades  observes, 
'  It  will  be  noticed  that  although  the  precise  ex- 
pression, Printed  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster^  is 
affixed  to  some  books,  yet  the  more  general  phrase 
Printed  at  Westminster  is  also  used,  and  evidently 
refers  to  the  same  locality,  for  otherwise  we  must 
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suppose  Caxton  to  have  carried  on  two  separate 
printing-offices  for  many  years.  The  word  "Abbey" 
did  not  assume  its  modern  sense,  as  applying  only 
to  the  fabric,  until  after  the  Reformation;  and  the 
phrase  "dwelling  at  Westminster,"  used  in  1484, 
just  after  "printed  in  the  Abbey,"  1483,  and  before 
"printed  in  the  Abbey,"  1485,  proves  that  Caxton 
himself  attached  to  the  word  no  very  restrictive 
idea.  We  find  also,  from  the  above-mentioned  adver- 
tisement, that "  Westminster  "  in  that  instance  meant 
"The  Almonesrye,"  where  Caxton  occupied  a  tene- 
ment, called  "  The  Red-pale."  The  Almonry  was  a 
space  within  the  Abbey  precincls,  where  alms  were 
distributed  to  the  poor ;  and  here  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet, mother  of  King  Henry  VII.,  and  one  of 
Caxton's  patronesses,  built  almshouses.  Other  houses 
were  also  there;  and  we  therefore  conclude  that  by 
the  words  in  the  Abbey  Caxton  meant  nothing  more 
than  that  he  resided  within  the  Abbey  precin6ls.' 

The  Almonry  was  situated  west-south-west  of 
the  Abbey,  and  here  Caxton  established  himself  in 
his  tenement  under  the  sign  of  the  Red  Pale. 

Every  house  of  business  at  that  period,  and  until 
the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  was  distinguished  by 
its  sign,  which  was  hung  out  in  front.  The  printers  of 
the  fifteenth  century  adopted  coats  of  arms  for  this 
purpose,  and  Caxton  chose  one  with  a  red  band  down 
the  centre  of  the  shield,  termed  in  heraldry  a  '  pale  ': 
hence  the  name  of  Caxton's  sign,  which  he  calls  the 
'  Reed  Pale,'  in  the  well-known  advertisement : 

3|f  it  plese  onp  man  apirituel  or  temporel  to 
on?  ppe0  of  ttoo  anD  tftre  comcmoracios  of 
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saltsfouri  use  enprpntiu  after  t(je  forme  of  tins 
preset  lettre  tofric&e  ben  toel  ann  trulp  correct  late 
6pm  come  to  toestmonester  in  to  tfje  almonesrpe 
at  t&e  rccD  pale  ann  be  siml  jjauc  tfjcm  gooD 
cbepe.v 

0tet  ceaula. 


Caxton  commenced  his  career  at  Westminster 
under  good  patronage,  Edward  IV.  and  his  court 
being  among  his  best  supporters,  among  whom  were 
also  Earl  Rivers,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Countess 
of  Richmond,  and  in  later  times  Richard  III.  and 
Henry  VII.  The  first  book  which  he  produced  at 
Westminster  with  the  place  and  date  of  printing 
fully  inserted  was  the  '  Dicles  and  Sayings  of  the 
Philosophers,'  in  November,  1477.  To  his  old 
patron  Earl  Rivers,  who  had  translated  it  from  the 
French,  was  Caxton  indebted  for  the  commission  to 
print  this  book.  This  nobleman,  who  had  renewed 
the  friendship  commenced  ten  years  before  at  Bruges, 
afterwards  gave  him  several  other  translations  to 
print,  and,  until  his  treacherous  murder  by  Richard 
III.  in  1483,  was  Caxton's  staunch  friend. 

The  fact  that  Caxton  must  have  been  married 
before  he  came  to  England  has  been  recently  brought 
to  light  by  Mr.  Gairdner  of  the  Record  office,  who  in 
1874  discovered  among  some  papers  received  from 
the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster  a  copy  of  a  deed 
of  separation  between  c  Gerard  Croppe  and  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Caxton,'  dated  May  aoth, 
1496.  It  is  probable  that  Caxton  was  married  soon 
after  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy, about  1469,  and  his  daughter  would  have 
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been  about  twenty-one  years  old  at  her  father's 
death.  In  the  Churchwarden's  Accounts  of  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster,  Caxton's  parish  church, 
is  the  following  entry,  dated  1490: 

Item  atte  bureying  of  Mawde  Caxton  for  torches  and  tapers 
iiii.  \]d. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  this  refers  to 
Caxton's  wife. 

In  the  same  accounts  for  1478  is  a  previous  entry 
referring  probably  to  Caxton's  father. 

Item  the  day  of  burying  of  William  Caxton  for  ij.  torchis  and 
iiij.  tapers  at  a  lowe  masse  \\d. 

It  would  seem  that  the  family  resided  together 
under  the  shadow  of  the  old  Abbey,  and  doubtless 
held  a  high  position  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret. 

From  the  character  of  the  books  which  Caxton 
translated  and  printed  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
it  would  appear  that  he  had  a  presentiment  of  his 
approaching  end.  It  is  not  improbable  that  troubles 
came  upon  him  in  his  latter  days.  The  death  of  his 
wife  must  have  been  a  heavy  blow  to  the  good  man. 
Possibly  his  only  daughter  formed  that  unhappy 
union  which  we  have  mentioned,  or  illness  may 
have  overtaken  him  ;  but  whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause,  he  seems  to  have  felt  that  his  time  was 
short,  and  he  set  to  work  more  arduously  than  ever. 
In  the  year  previous  to  his  death  he  printed  no  less 
than  sixteen  books,  the  greater  number  being  his 
own  translations  from  the  Latin  and  French.  Some 
of  these  were  finished  just  before  his  death,  such  as 
'  The  Art  and  Craft  to  know  well  to  die/  a  tract 
called  '  The  twelve  profits  of  tribulation,'  '  The 
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seven  points  of  true  love  and  everlasting  wisdom,' 
etc.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  others  which  he 
had  prepared  were  completed  if  not  entirely  printed 
by  Wynken  de  Worde,  Caxton's  successor;  for  in- 
stance, '  The  Chastising  of  God's  Children,'  and 
4  Ars  Moriendi,  that  is  the  Craft  for  to  die  for  the 
health  of  men's  soul.' 

His  last  effort  was  a  translation,  from  a  French 
work,  of  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  which,  like  the 
Venerable  Bede,  he  finished  on  the  day  of  his  death. 
So  we  learn  from  the  colophon,  or  ending,  which 
was  added  by  Wynken  de  Worde,  who  printed  the 
book. 

Among  the  parish  records  previously  quoted  is 
found  the  following  entry  of  fees  paid  at  the  burial 
of  Caxton  in  St.  Margaret's  churchyard,  the  date 
being  1491. 

Item  atte  Burying  of  William  Caxton  for  iiij  torches  vjs.  v'\\]d. 
Item  for  the  belle  atte  same  bureying  vjd. 

1  These  rates,'  says  Mr.  Blades,  *  are  considerably 
above  those  paid  by  the  majority  of  the  parish- 
ioners,' which  is  a  further  confirmation  of  Caxton's 
high  position  in  his  parish.  He  was,  doubtless, 
looked  up  to  by  all  classes  as  the  learned  printer. 
With  his  simple  manners  and  unostentatious  scholar- 
ship, he  would  be  at  home  with  every  one,  from 
the  little  child  to  the  great  Abbot  himself,  and  we 
can  easily  imagine  the  pleasant  conferences  which 
took  place  between  the  two  neighbours.1 

From  the  following  entries  in  the  records  of  St. 

1  John  Esteney  was  Abbot  during  the  whole  of  Caxton's  life  at 
Westminster. 
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Margaret's  it  would  appear  that  Caxton  left  a  will, 
but  after  much  research  no  trace  of  it  has  been 
found : 

Itm>  receyued  by  the  handes  of  William  Ryolle  for  oone  of  thoo 
printed  bokes  that  were  bequothen  to  the  Churche  behove  by 
William  Caxston,  vjs.  v'rijd. 

jtm.  receyued  by  the  handes  of  the  said  William  for  a  nother  of 
the  same  printed  Bokes  called  a  legend,  vJ5.  v'rijd. 

Itm<  by  the  handes  of  the  parisshe  prest  for  a  nother  of  the  same 
legendes,  vjs.  v\\]d. 

At  the  end  of  this  account — 

Memorand',  there  remayneth  in  store  to  the  said  Chirch. 

Itm*  in  bokes  called  legendes  of  the  bequest  of  William  Caxton, 
\\ijd. 

There  are  other  entries  of  the  same  character, 
showing  that  our  printer  left  a  considerable  number 
of  books  to  his  parish. 

Considering  the  age  when  he  entered  upon  his 
new  occupation  the  result  of  Caxton's  labours  was 
prodigious.  His  translations  alone  consisted  of  4,500 
printed  pages  chiefly  folio,  while  the  total  amount 
of  printed  matter  which  he  produced  between  1477 
and  1491  was  18,000  pages. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  authentic  portrait  of 
Caxton.  Several  are  extant,  but  not  one  of  them  is 
genuine.  We  must  therefore  be  satisfied  with  imagi- 
nation on  this  subject. 

With  regard  to  his  character,  however,  we  are 
on  safer  ground.  Whether  in  the  family  of  a  Lon- 
don merchant  prince,  or  residing  at  a  foreign  capital 
and  among  the  temptations  of  a  luxurious  court, 
the  principles  of  William  Caxton  never  varied.  No 
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stain  of  any  kind  rests  upon  his  character.  With 
all  his  love  of  chivalry  and  romance  he  printed 
nothing  even  in  that  licentious  age,  without  the 
object,  as  he  himself  relates,  of  promoting  c  cour- 
tesy, humanity,  hardiness,  love,  and  virtue,'  and  of 
'  inflaming  the  hearts  of  his  readers  and  hearers  to 
eschew  works  vicious  and  dishonest.*  Although 
Caxton,  as  the  pioneer  in  England  of  the  printing 
art,  will  ever  be  entitled  to  the  undying  gratitude 
of  his  country,  his  name  will  also  be  remembered 
as  having  been  the  principal  agent  in  lifting  English 
literature  from  its  low  position,  and  fostering  the 
growth  of  a  purer  taste  among  his  countrymen, 
which  blossomed  out  during  the  following  century 
in  the  greatest  poets  and  writers  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

We  will  now  conclude,  in  Caxton's  own  phrase- 
ology, '  Here  endeth  the  little  book  named  "  Who 
was  Caxton  ?  "  '  a  question  we  have  endeavoured  to 
answer  in  as  succinct  a  manner  as  was  possible  with 
the  subject,  and  trust  that  the  reader  will  criticise 
with  a  kindly  eye  the  many  faults  which,  doubtless, 
exist  in  this  attempt  to  piece  together,  in  a  small 
compass,  facts  and  probabilities.  The  writer  has 
ventured  in  one  part  of  our  printer's  history  to  take 
a  rather  different  view  of  the  subject  than  has 
hitherto  been  suggested,  but  looking  at  the  scanty 
amount  of  knowledge  we  possess,  it  seemed  one 
which  might  be  fairly  adopted,  and  he  must  leave 
the  verdict  of  opinion  to  his  readers. 
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I.  BY  JAMES  DUFF  BROWN. l 
'O  much  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
je6l  of  Bibliography  in  all  its  aspects, 
that  it  may  seem  a  little  presump- 
tuous on  the  part  of  one  who  has  no 
claim  to  be  considered  a  '  learned 
bibliographer,' to  intrude  on  the  sacred 
preserve  so  long  monopolized  by  a  special  class  of 
students  and  librarians.  It  is,  however,  the  privi- 
lege of  the  outsider,  not  only  to  see  most  of  the 
game,  but,  being  a  non-combatant,  also  to  have 
breath  and  self-possession  enough  to  give  calm 
utterance  to  his  opinion  on  the  show.  As  a  libra- 
rian of  many  years'  standing,  I  have  watched  the 
progress  of  bibliographical  work  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  and  I  have  been  especially  impressed  by 
the  attempts  of  our  English  workers  in  the  field. 
As  the  result  of  this  close  watching,  I  feel  in  a 
position  to  air  my  views  on  the  whole  subject  of 
English  bibliographical  work,  and  I  shall  do  so 
quite  frankly,  even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  state- 
ments which  have  already  been  better  put  by  more 
qualified  writers. 

1  As  Mr.  Brown's  vigorous  paper  could  not  be  expefted  to  pass 
unchallenged,  it  seemed  better  that  the  reply  should  appear  in  the 
same  number  of  *  The  Library '  rather  than  at  an  interval  of  three 
months.  With  Mr.  Brown's  consent  a  corrected  proof  of  his  article 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Alfred  Pollard,  and  his  answer  follows  as  a  second 
paper  under  the  same  title. — ED. 
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Without  further  preface,  then,  I  may  mention  as 
a  first  point,  that  I  believe  English  bibliographical 
work  to  be  little  better  than  a  hollow  sham,  carried 
out  on  the  narrowest  possible  lines,  by  men  who 
are  more  anxious  for  personal  glory  or  profit  than 
the  accomplishment  of  any  work  of  public  utility. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  modern  biblio- 
graphy is  exactly  the  same  old  egotistical  hobby 
which  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  it  became 
a  fad  for  rich  collectors,  and  the  dry-as-dust  de- 
votees of  fifteenth  century  Latinity.  Everyone  who 
has  anything  to  do  with  books,  is  interested  in 
the  incunabula  and  old  literature  generally,  and 
so  far  as  the  accurate  recording  of  rare  and  valuable 
books  is  concerned,  anyone  can  sympathize  with 
what  may  be  termed  the  bibliographical  side  of 
literary  history.  But  it  is  when  this  kind  of  re- 
search, confined  to  one  narrow  period,  and  on  one 
particular  system,  is  pursued  simply  as  a  dilettante 
fad,  without  any  object  of  utility,  that  the  practical 
mind  revolts,  and  demands  a  change,  or  rest.  For 
years  past  the  world  has  been  waiting  for  some 
practical  outcome  of  all  this  wonderful  biblio- 
graphical study,  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard, 
but  nothing  has  appeared  save  more  studies  of  the 
incunabula  rearranged  to  give  an  appearance  of 
novelty.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  biblio- 
graphers are  unable  to  tear  themselves  away  from 
the  typographical  mysteries  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  that  they  should  spend  all  their  time  squabbling 
about  type-founts  and  the  merely  material  side  of 
books,  when  so  much  remains  to  be  done  to  eluci- 
date the  history  of  the  book  during  periods  even 

IV.  L 
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more  interesting,  and  certainly  more  influential  from 
the  literary  point  of  view.  We  have  elaborate  lists 
of  the  incunabula  arranged  in  order  of  the  authors' 
names ;  then  someone  comes  along  and  rearranges 
these  lists  under  the  names  of  towns,  and  the  names 
of  the  printers.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  another 
group  of  workers  devote  themselves  to  the  incuna- 
bula contained  in  particular  libraries,  and  then 
comes  the  chronological  order  crank.  One  man 
confines  himself  to  the  presses  of  particular  printers 
or  towns ;  and  another  exploits  the  type.  Again, 
we  have  the  patriotic  bibliographer  who  makes  the 
nationality  of  printing  in  the  fifteenth  century  his 
mark,  and  so  the  farce  goes  on,  till  the  incunabula 
have  been  exploited  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Meanwhile,  amidst  this  laborious  industry,  the 
world  is  waiting  to  know  what  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury books  were  all  about.  Can  any  of  the  learned 
bibliographers  who  have  wasted  years  collecting 
title-pages  and  colophons  and  collations,  and  even 
specimens,  just  give  us  a  glimmer  of  light  on  the 
contents  of  the  books  which  interested  the  people 
of  the  fifteenth  century  ?  What  were  their  popular 
poetry,  fidtion,  philosophy,  art,  and  other  studies? 
What  are  these  books  about^  with  the  queer  Latin, 
German,  French,  Italian,  Dutch,  and  English  titles  ? 
Literary  historians  do  not  enlighten  us  much  about 
individual  books,  and  it  seems  to  be  reserved  for 
the  bibliographer  to  supply  the  missing  descriptions, 
only  he  is  so  busy  quarrelling  over  blank  leaves  and 
questions  of  dimensions,  that  he  has  no  time  to 
ascertain  the  contents  of  the  books  which  pass 
through  his  hands.  Thus  arises  the  popular  belief 
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that  bibliographers  are  generally  ignorant  of  the 
contents  of  books,  and  thus,  also,  we  get  at  the 
kernel  of  the  saying :  '  The  librarian  who  reads  is 
lost.'  This  latter  is  but  a  bibliographer's  way  of 
stating  that  the  book-collator's  attention  must  be 
strictly  confined  to  the  blank  leaves  and  the  signa- 
tures. He  must  not  glance  at  the  literary  contents — 
that  is  reserved  for  some  other  department  of  human 
activity,  which,  strangely  enough,  does  not  seem  to 
exist ;  as  both  bibliographers  and  literary  historians 
repudiate  the  idea  of  book  annotation. 

It  is  a  great  point  in  modern  bibliographical 
science,  to  make  a  careful  note  of  the  blank  leaves. 
Many  a  book  is  imperfect  which  lacks  them,  and  its 
market  value  may  be  seriously  impaired  if  a  blank 
leaf,  completing  a  section,  is  absent.  Heavens!  what 
a  depth  of  scientific  accuracy  and  observation  is  im- 
plied in  the  careful  description  of  a  blank  leaf,  and 
how  the  integrity  of  the  literary  contents  of  a  book 
must  suffer  if  its  waste  papers  are  missing  !  It  is 
the  same  with  margins,  and  other  points  connected 
with  material  condition.  In  short,  the  modern 
scientific  bibliographer  is  a  kind  of  hack  for  the 
secondhand  bookseller  and  book-collector.  Years 
of  devotion  expended  on  the  study  of  book  values, 
rarity,  odd  physical  characteristics,  antiquity,  and 
uniqueness,  have  made  the  bibliographer  a  mere 
hanger-on  at  the  heels  of  the  curiosity  hunter  and 
book  dealer.  His  knowledge  is  expended  chiefly 
on  that  side  of  the  history  and  contents  of  the  printed 
book,  which  is  valueless  to  all  save  a  few  interested 
collectors,  and  he  has  neglected  to  leave  any  com- 
plete or  general  information  concerning  the  subject- 
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matter  of  books.  But  it  is  not  only  the  individual 
bibliographer  who  has  neglected  the  vital  part  of 
bibliography.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  biblio- 
graphical societies  are  working  on  the  same  narrow 
lines.  Instead  of  useful  subject  bibliographies,  we 
are  fobbed  off  with  monographs  in  illustration  of 
the  special  hobbies  of  individual  members.  One 
crank  compiles  a  monograph  on  the  quads  and 
quoins  used  by  Aldus,  and  the  society  forthwith 
prints  it  in  a  strictly  limited  edition  with  the 
ulterior  view  of  creating  a  famine,  and  so  in  time 
causing  the  publications  of  the  society  to  rank 
among  the  world's  book  rarities.  This  ambition 
would  be  legitimate  enough  if  these  societies  were 
private  book-publishing  clubs  like  the  Bannatyne, 
Roxburghe,  or  Spalding ;  but  they  are  nothing  of 
the  sort.  They  profess  to  deal  with  bibliographical 
science  on  the  broadest  possible  lines ;  they  invite 
public  libraries  and  the  general  public  to  become 
members ;  and  they  do  not  undertake  to  confine 
themselves  to  obscure  little  points  in  historical 
typography  which  may  chance  to  interest  one  or 
two  of  the  purely  antiquarian  members.  Their 
appeal  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  much  wider,  but 
they  do  not  stand  by  their  principles  and  compile 
and  issue  works  which  would  be  of  use  to  the  public 
at  large.  There  is  not  a  single  bibliographical 
society  in  existence  which  makes  the  slightest 
attempt  to  justify  its  existence  as  a  useful  institu- 
tion, by  publishing  acceptable  work  of  general  in- 
terest, and  it  has  been  left  for  an  American  library 
association  to  point  the  way.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  professing  Bibliographical  societies  printing  a 
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number  of  expensive,  and  comparatively  useless 
monographs  on  petty  aspects  of  historical  typo- 
graphy ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  society 
which  only  professes  to  be  a  Library  association, 
issuing  valuable  bibliographical  indexes  to  history, 
fine  arts,  periodicals,  and  other  departments  of 
knowledge.  The  contrast  is  very  marked,  and  it 
proves  that  we  must  not  look  to  professional  biblio- 
graphers for  any  assistance  in  the  work  of  record- 
ing, indexing,  and  annotating  the  literature  of  all 
times. 

Without  necessarily  adopting  the  extravagantly 
wide  definitions  of  Bibliography  adopted  by  Peignot 
and  other  authors,  whose  industry  was  scarcely 
equal  to  their  ambition,  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  Bibliography  meant  more  than  the  mere 
physical  description  of  books  and  the  record  of 
their  monetary  values.  The  value  of  detailed  re- 
gistration of  pages,  signatures,  watermarks,  sizes  by 
paper-folds  or  centimetres,  blank  leaves,  and  all  the 
other  etceteras  of  exact  collation,  never  struck  me 
as  being  more  than  a  dreadful  waste  of  time,  save 
as  regards  very  old  books,  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed satisfactorily  without  the  use  of  such  a 
system.  It  may  also  serve  as  a  kind  of  testimonial 
to  the  honesty  of  a  bookseller,  and  a  guarantee  to 
the  purchaser  that  he  is  getting  all  he  finds  de- 
scribed ;  but  to  see  bibliographers  seriously  quoting 
such  scraps  of  the  obvious,  in  the  case  of  compara- 
tively modern  books,  regularly  paged  and  easily 
identified,  is  really  a  solemn  sham.  It  is  an  en- 
deavour to  provide  with  a  series  of  formidable  looking 
symbols  a  simple  art  which  would  be  ever  so  much 
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more  rational  if  stripped  of  all  this  pseudo-scientific 
garnishing. 

Instead  of  wasting  more  time  wandering  about 
the  byeways  of  mediaeval  literature  and  typography, 
our  living  '  learned  bibliographers '  and  biblio- 
graphical societies  should  devote  some  of  their 
surplus  energy  to  the  advancement  of  real  learn- 
ing, in  its  widest  sense,  by  providing  students  of  all 
kinds  with  complete  or  selective  bibliographies  of 
every  useful  subject,  properly  annotated  and  indexed. 
The  day  has  gone  past  for  all  the  bibliographical 
work  to  be  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  the 
Dominie  Sampsons  and  Snuffy  Davies  of  the  private 
library  and  the  public  book-barrow,  and  it  is  time 
a  little  more  attention  was  bestowed  on  the  actual 
needs  of  living  people.  In  particular  the  incuna- 
bula require  a  long  rest,  unless  some  bibliographer 
will  now  set  to  work  and  provide  us  with  a  com- 
plete subject-index  to  the  literature  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ?  There  are  hundreds  of  subjects  requiring 
treatment,  and  if,  instead  of  publishing  monographs 
on  printing  presses,  whose  productions  are  so  rare 
as  to  be  seldom  seen  by  bibliographers  and  never 
by  the  general  public,  our  bibliographers  would 
quit  the  path  of  dilettantism  for  that  of  practical 
work,  they  would  not  only  enhance  the  value  of 
their  own  work,  but  would  be  of  enormous  assist- 
ance to  students  the  world  over,  and  even  to 
ordinary  seekers  of  everyday  information.  Biblio- 
graphy should  be  understood  properly  to  include 
the  books  of  all  times  and  on  all  topics,  and  the 
present  narrow  view  taken  by  so  many,  that  it  is 
the  science  relating  to  old  and  rare  books,  should 
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be  abandoned.  To  such  a  pass  has  this  cult  of  the 
mediaeval  book  come,  that  it  is  actually  more  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  works  of  a  living  author,  than  it 
is  to  secure  a  true,  full,  and  particular  account  of 
the  titles  of  all  the  books  written  by  some  old 
Latinist.  There  are  great  tracts  in  the  long  history 
of  English  bibliography  remaining  to  be  studied 
and  recorded,  and  this  is  another  direction  in  which 
our  bibliographers  could  pursue  good  and  useful 
work.  But  it  is  always  the  remote  and  far  away 
subject  which  attracts  English  students.  They  neg- 
lect the  work  lying  at  home  demanding  attention, 
in  order  to  exploit  seeming  mysteries  at  a  distance, 
which  are  really  as  commonplace  and  unattractive 
as  the  home  product  appears  to  be  by  its  very 
familiarity. 


II.  BY  ALFRED  W.  POLLARD. 
[INCE  the  honour  of  replying  to  Mr. 
Brown's  interesting  article  has  been 
offered  me,  it  would  be  pusillanim- 
ous to  decline  it,  but  I  must  own  to 
some  trepidation  in  accepting.  With 
all  the  advantages  of  an  '  outsider '  and 
a  '  non-combatant,'  Mr.  Brown's  '  calm  utterance  ' 
has  taken  the  form  of  denouncing  the  friends  with 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to  work  as  '  hacks '  and 
4  cranks,'  '  hangers-on  at  the  heels  of  the  curiosity- 
hunter  and  book-dealer,'  pursuers  of 'a  hollow  sham' 
or  (variantly)  of  a  '  solemn  '  one,  riders  of  an  '  ego- 
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tistical  hobby,'  and  cultivators  of  a  '  dilettante  fad.' 
He  has  penetrated  into  the  recesses  of  our  minds  and 
has  discovered  that  we  are  '  more  anxious  for  per- 
sonal glory  or  profit '  than  to  be  of  any  use,  and  that 
collectively  in  our  little  societies  we  entertain  c  ulte- 
rior views '  of  creating  a  '  book  famine,'  while  we 
are  not  above  using  false  pretences  to  lure  the  inno- 
cent librarian  and  general  public  into  paying  us 
their  guineas.  If  Mr.  Brown  as  a  calm  outsider  can 
be  betrayed  into  these  violent  expressions,  an  oppo- 
nent who  does  not  even  pretend  to  be  disinterested 
must  surely  pray  that  no  action  for  libel  may  follow 
his  attempt  to  reply. 

Mr.  Brown's  remarks  about  the  bibliographical 
societies  offer,  perhaps,  as  convenient  a  starting  point 
as  can  be  found.  He  appears  to  be  under  the  belief, 
which  is  not  wholly  peculiar  to  him,  that  when  a 
society  is  formed  an  entirely  new  motive  power  is 
called  into  existence.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the 
case.  If  one  hundred  people  form  themselves  into 
a  society  and  not  one  of  them  is  prepared  to  do  any 
work,  the  work  of  that  society  will  be  nil.  If  ninety- 
five  members  of  the  society  adopt  a  purely  receptive 
attitude,  and  five  are  ready  to  work,  the  work  of 
the  society  will  be  the  work  of  those  five  members. 
If  they  all  happen  to  be  interested  in  the  same 
seclion  of  their  subjedt,  the  work  of  the  society  will 
be  one-sided.  But  the  fault  will  not  rest  with  the 
five  members,  nor  with  the  governing  body  of  the 
society  for  accepting  their  help.  The  fault  will  rest 
with  the  other  members  of  the  society  who  do 
nothing,  or  with  the  outsiders  who  might  join  the 
society  and  work  for  it,  but  who  prefer  to  criticise. 
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Only  in  one  case  could  the  blame  fairly  be  shifted 
to  other  shoulders.  It  might  conceivably  happen 
that,  by  ingenious  gerrymandering  or  lawless  defi- 
ance of  the  rules,  a  small  clique  controlled  the  work 
of  a  society,  and  refused  to  print  the  books  of  any 
but  its  own  partisans.  Mr.  Brown  appears  to  know 
of  such  a  society.  It  is  one  managed  by  so  skilful  a 
caucus  that  it  can  confine  itself  to  c  obscure  little 
points  of  historical  typography  which  may  chance 
to  interest  one  or  two  of  the  purely  antiquarian 
members.'  The  passivity  of  a  society  which  accepted 
a  succession  of  books  in  which  only  one  or  two  of 
its  members  were  interested  would  indeed  be  won- 
derful, and  it  would  be  more  wonderful  still  if  its 
members  steadily  increased,  and  its  uninteresting 
books  sold  in  the  outside  market  at  a  price  consider- 
ably higher  than  that  at  which  members  purchased 
them.  This  last  detail,  however,  according  to  Mr. 
Brown,  is  only  the  effect  of  further  manipulations. 
To  him  it  is  an  offence  to  regulate  the  number  of 
copies  printed  in  accordance  with  the  demand. 
Sweeter,  it  may  be  presumed,  are  the  ways  of  the 
publisher,  who  sells  the  first  half  of  an  edition  at  a 
very  high  price,  and  the  second  half  at  a  very  low 
one;  thus  offering  to  book  buyers  an  instance  of 
how  disadvantageous  it  is  for  such  worms  as  they  to 
rise  early. 

If  the  view  suggested  in  the  foregoing  paragraph 
be  correct,  Mr.  Brown's  duty  is  clear.  Instead  of 
remaining  a  philosophic  outsider,  indulging  in  lan- 
guage, esoterically,  no  doubt,  calm,  but  phenomen- 
ally, and  to  mere  outward  seeming,  a  little  offensive, 
he  should  bear  his  share  of  the  burden  of  production, 
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for  zero,  even  when  multiplied  a  hundred,  or  it  may 
be  three  hundred,  times,  remains  zero  still,  and  until 
men  are  found  ready  to  work  along  new  lines  of 
bibliographical  research,  the  present  little  band  of 
cranks,  hacks,  hangers-on  and  faddists  have  no 
competitors. 

Here  it  becomes  reasonable  to  ask  if  the  aforesaid 
handful  of  workers  are  really  deserving  of  the  hard 
names  Mr.  Brown  showers  on  them  from  the 
severely  practical  and  utilitarian  standpoint  which 
he  affects.  If  the  work  which  any  body  of  men  are 
doing  for  a  society  is  bad  in  itself,  then  it  would  be 
well  that  the  society  should  dissolve  rather  than 
continue  to  print  it.  If,  however,  the  work  is  good 
in  itself,  it  does  not  become  bad  because  other 
people  who  might  be  doing  other  work  prefer  to  be 
idle.  Now  to  the  goodness  of  the  work  of  my  anti- 
quarian friends  Mr.  Brown  himself  bears  eloquent, 
though  seemingly  unconscious,  witness.  Thanks  to 
their  labours,  he  tells  us,  it  is  actually  easier  'to  secure 
a  true,  full  and  particular  account  of  the  titles  of  all 
the  books  written  by  some  old  Latinist '  than  to  trace 
the  works  of  a  living  author.  Could  any  testimonial 
be  more  emphatic  ?  Only  let  the  other  men  imitate 
this  zeal,  and  the  whole  burden  will  be  lifted  !  Not 
so,  says  Mr.  Brown,  these  men  are  the  only  workers 
in  the  field,  therefore  they  must  clear  the  corner  of 
it  in  which  I  am  interested  and  leave  their  own. 
Mr.  Brown  seems  a  little  peremptory. 

If  we  pass  from  the  general  effecl:  of  our  anti- 
quaries' toils  to  some  of  the  details  on  which  Mr. 
Brown  fastens,  here  again  he  provides  his  own 
answer.  He  is  particularly  severe  on  any  allusion 
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to  blank  leaves,  even  to  the  point  of  refusing  to 
mention  them,  save  with  the  added  scorn  that  appears 
to  be  lent  by  italics.  And  yet,  by-and-by,  when  he 
is  more  anxious  to  use  his  stick  to  beat  another  poor 
dog,  he  makes  the  antiquaries  a  present  of  their 
whole  case,  owning  that c  very  old  books '  'cannot  be 
described  satisfactorily  without  the  use  of  such  a  sys- 
tem '  as  that  which  includes  '  detailed  registration  of 
pages,  signatures,  watermarks,  sizes  by  paper-folds, 
or  centimetres,  blank  leaves  (sic),  and  all  the  other 
etceteras  of  exa6t  collation.'  I  must  confess  myself  to 
a  preference  for  being  told  whether  even  a  modern 
book  which  begins  on  the  third  leaf  of  a  sheet  has 
lost  a  half-title  and  a  portrait,  or  only  two  pieces  of 
white  paper ;  but  my  brief  at  present  is  for  the  an- 
tiquaries, and  since  Mr.  Brown  himself  owns  that 
the  books  with  which  they  deal  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily described  save  on  their  system,  I  must  con- 
clude that  his  earlier  gibes  were  only  intended  to 
please  the  c  gallery.' 

I  am  reminded  by  another  glance  at  Mr.  Brown's 
paper  that '  the  world  '  is  still  '  waiting.'  It  is  wait- 
ing, so  Mr.  Brown  assures  us,  for  '  some  practical 
outcome '  from  all  this  bibliographical  work,  and 
more  particularly  to  know  what  those  fifteenth-cen- 
tury books  *  with  their  queer  titles,'  were  all  about. 
I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Brown  has  made  the  mistake 
of  regarding  himself  and  the  world  as  too  nearly 
synonymous.  His  own  generous  anxiety  to  know 
more  about  fifteenth-century  literature  I  fully  be- 
lieve in  and  sympathize  with.  I  may  even  venture 
to  advertise  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Arber's  4  Eng- 
lish Garner,'  by  mentioning  that  I  have  written  a 
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preface  to  one  of  the  volumes,  to  try  to  prove  that 
this  fifteenth-century  literature  is  not  quite  so  dull 
as  it  is  usually  thought  to  be.  But  that  the  world 
is  waiting  to  be  told  about  fifteenth-century  litera- 
ture with  the  smallest  approach  to  impatience  is  too 
gross  and  improbable  an  imagination  to  deceive  a 
child. 

But  if  the  world  were  really  waiting,  have  biblio- 
graphers, as  such,  nothing  to  tell  it  ?  I  say,  as  such, 
for  the  true  bibliographer,  like  the  cat  in  Mr.  Kip- 
lings  'Just  so  *  story,  ever  bargains  to  walk  by  him- 
self when  all  sorts  of  people  are  trying  to  tie  him 
down  to  stay  with  them  for  always  and  always  and 
always,  and  do  their  work.  The  chemist  says 
4  These  bibliographers  are  but  drones :  they  have 
never  made  me  a  bibliography  of  chemistry.'  But  the 
chemist  must  make  his  own  bibliography  of  chem- 
istry, for  he  and  he  only  possesses  the  knowledge 
of  the  subject  which  can  make  such  a  bibliography 
intelligent.  The  bibliographer  can  give  him  many 
hints  about  forms  and  typographical  arrangement, 
and  the  need  for  uniformity,  but  he  cannot  make 
the  bibliography  himself  unless  he  knows  chemistry, 
and  if  he  tries  to  get  up  chemistry  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  bibliography  he  courts  disaster.  Of 
course  one  and  the  same  person  may  be  a  biblio- 
grapher and  also  a  chemist,  or  a  chemist  and  also  a 
bibliographer,  and  then  his  bibliography  of  chem- 
istry ought,  alike  formally  and  materially,  to  be  very 
good  indeed.  But  its  material  goodness  will  not 
proceed  from  his  qualifications  as  a  bibliographer. 

Now  apply  this  doctrine,  which  is  surely  sound, 
to  Mr.  Brown's  (or  the  world's !)  desire  to  know 
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what  fifteenth-century  books  'with  their  queer  titles' 
are  about.  Is  a  mere  bibliographer  to  summarize 
a  whole  European  literature — theology,  law  medi- 
cine, philosophy,  the  attempts  at  science,  as  well  as 
all  those  subjects,  such  as  history,  which  seem  easier 
to  handle  than  they  are,  because  they  have  a  less 
special  terminology  ?  If  Mr.  Brown's  lectures  on 
Bibliography  at  the  School  of  Economics  taught  his 
hearers  how  to  describe  books  on  subjects  of  which 
they  are  ignorant,  my  regret  that  I  could  not  manage 
to  go  to  any  of  them  is  immeasurably  increased. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  not  even  he  could  accomplish 
such  a  feat. 

Yet  it  would  appear  from  Mr.  Brown's  article 
that  our  American  friends  have  already  shown  us 
how  these  things  may  be  done.  With  a  suppression 
of  an  essential  fact  which  I  cannot  admire,  he  holds 
up  the  American  Library  Association  as  having 
done  the  work  which  bibliographers  have  left  un- 
done— the  suppressed  fact  being,  that  as  regards  the 
descriptive  catalogue  of  American  history  and  other 
already  published  books,  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
George  lies  made  it  possible  to  carry  the  work 
through,  with  the  help  of  many  experts,  and  that 
as  regards  any  schemes  which  the  Association  may 
now  have  in  hand,  it  has  them  in  hand  because 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  placed  £20,000  at  its  disposal  for 
the  purpose.  In  so  far  as  these  schemes  bear  good 
fruit  they  will  do  so  by  securing  the  help  of  experts 
in  different  subjects  to  make  bibliographies,  not  by 
turning  bibliographers  on  to  subjects  of  which  they 
have  no  competent  knowledge,  and  which  they  can 
only  illustrate  by  cutting  out  snippets  from  reviews. 
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What  then  is  the  business  of  the  bibliographer? 
Primarily  and  essentially,  I  should  say,  the  enumera- 
tion of  books.  His  is  the  lowly  task  of  finding  out 
what  books  exist,  and  thereby  helping  to  secure 
their  preservation,  and  furnishing  the  specialist  with 
information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  subject-matter 
with  which  he  has  to  deal.  In  one  of  the  unlucky 
phrases  into  which  his  love  of  rhetoric  betrays  him, 
Mr.  Brown  speaks  of  the  '  farce '  of  different  re- 
arrangements going  on 'till  the  incunabula  have  been 
exploited  off  the  face  of  the  earth.'  The  truth  is,  of 
course,  exactly  the  opposite,  every  fresh  re-arrange- 
ment bringing  to  light  more  books,  and  further 
elucidating  their  history.  c  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
read  books,'  wrote  Frederick  Locker,  '  and  it  need 
not  be  a  bad  thing  to  write  them ;  but  it  is  a  pious 
thing  to  preserve  those  that  have  been  some  time 
written  :  the  collecting,  and  mending,  and  binding, 
and  cataloguing  of  books  are  all  means  to  such  an 
end.'  The  more  attention  is  bestowed  on  any  class 
of  book  the  more  (alas)  prices  rise,  and  the  more 
incentive  there  is  to  bring  new  copies  to  light. 
When  the  bibliographer  has  brought  books  to  light 
and  printed  lists  of  them,  whether  chronologically, 
if  that  be  his  '  crank,'  or  under  their  authors,  I 
submit  that  he  has  done  a  great  part  of  what  can 
reasonably  be  expe6led  of  him.  The  further  treat- 
ment of  the  books  so  as  to  show  their  importance  in 
their  several  subjects  must  necessarily  be  the  work 
of  specialists,  and  cannot  usefully  be  undertaken  by 
anyone  else.  That  the  specialists  are  deplorably 
slow  is  only  too  true,  so  slow  that  bibliographers 
may  easily  be  forgiven  if  they  make  raids  into  sub- 
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jects  for  whose  treatment  they  are  only  inadequately 
equipped.  But  this  cannot  alter  the  radical  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  work  must  be  divided  between 
the  two  sets  of  men. 

I  said  just  now  that  when  a  bibliographer  had 
enumerated  all  the  books  of  any  period  he  has  done 
a  great  part  of  what  can  reasonably  be  expected  of 
him.  With  the  space  which  remains  at  my  disposal 
I  cannot  develop  fully  my  conception  of  what  re- 
mains over  when  this  great  part  has  been  accom- 
plished, but  it  may  at  least  be  roughly  indicated. 
Mr.  Brown,  with  his  rather  truculent  narrowness, 
jeers  at  my  friend  Mr.  Proctor  as  a  'crank*  who 
'  compiles  a  monograph  on  the  quads  and  quoins 
used  by  Aldus.'  Now  it  is  Mr.  Proctor's  honour- 
able distinction  that  instead  of,  as  most  of  us  are 
content  to  do,  stating  any  case  he  may  have  to  ex- 
pound according  to  vague  general  impressions,  he 
puts  his  facts  definitely  and  concretely,  and  thus 
does  his  work  once  and  for  all.  Many  people  knew 
vaguely  that  the  earliest  Greek  founts  were  very 
complicated.  By  the  simple  statement  that  one  of 
them  (not  owned  by  Aldus)  contained  some  1,350 
different  '  sorts,'  Mr.  Proctor  demonstrated  how, 
despite  the  wrong  ideals  with  which  the  printers 
started,  and  the  innate  conservatism  of  scholars,  the 
burden  laid  upon  the  compositors  was  so  intolerable 
that  it  was  bound  to  work  its  own  remedy.  Hence 
the  curious  history  of  Greek  type,  which,  starting 
with  an  attempt  at  the  slavish  imitation  of  hand- 
writing, continually  simplified  itself  without  any 
reference  to  good  models,  until  it  attained  the 
curiously  artificial  character  with  which  we  are 
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familiar.  Mr.  Procter's  monograph  on  '  The  Print- 
ing of  Greek  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  '  does  not  tell 
us  what  the  Greek  Psalter  or  'Batrachomyomachia' 
or  the  works  of  Aristotle  are  '  about,'  but  it  does 
give  the  clue  to  the  difficulties,  essential  and  acci- 
dental, which  have  beset  Greek  printing  from  its 
infancy,  and  in  doing  this  takes  us  an  important 
step  on  the  way  to  overcoming  them.  If  biblio- 
graphers help  to  improve  modern  printing,  they 
will  prove  themselves  much  more  useful  persons 
than  Mr.  Brown  would  allow,  and  that  their  work 
tends  in  this  direction  can  hardly  be  denied. 

In  a  like  manner  it  would  be  easy  to  show, 
though  the  argument  cannot  here  be  developed 
fully,  that  both  the  historian  of  literature  and  the 
critical  editor  must  rely  greatly  on  the  help  of  bib- 
liographers if  they  are  to  do  justice  to  their  sub- 
jects, and  avoid  serious  errors.  Unless  the  biblio- 
grapher gives  us  some  inkling  of  the  number  of 
copies  which  usually  made  up  an  edition  in  early 
times,  and  of  the  frequency  with  which  one  edition 
was  succeeded  by  another,  what  guide  have  we  to 
the  literary  influence  and  popularity  of  any  given 
book?  Or  again,  into  what  useless  disquisitions 
have  not  critical  editors  plunged  in  order  to  demon- 
strate the  priority  of  one  Prayer  Book,  or  text  of 
any  other  popular  work  over  another,  regardless  of 
the  probability  that,  owing  to  the  slowness  of  pull- 
ing impressions  at  a  hand-press,  books  for  which  a 
large  sale  was  expected  were  set  up  simultaneously 
at  two  or  more  presses,  so  that  two  or  more  editions 
may  have  equal  claims  to  priority  !  Regardless  of 
the  trouble  they  were  creating  for  these  blameless 
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critical  editors,  the  printers,  it  seems  certain,  used 
to  mix  sheets  from  two  different  presses  at  hap- 
hazard, and  to  the  innocent  scholar  each  several 
combination  of  these  different  sheets  appears  as  a 
separate  edition.  Once  more,  the  part  which  the 
compositor  might  play  in  creating  different 'editions' 
was  hardly  even  guessed  until  Mr.  Wynne  Baxter 
suggested  it  a  few  months  ago.  The  wiser  sort 
spoke  mysteriously  of  no  two  copies  of  an  early 
book  being  exactly  alike,  and  of  c  corrections  '  intro- 
duced while  books  were  passing  through  the  press. 
We  had  visions  of  authors  picking  up  damp  sheets 
in  printing  offices,  and  stopping  the  press  to  set 
right  an  error.  Who  of  us  imagined  that  in  two 
cases  out  of  three  the  c  corrector  '  was  only  the  press- 
man, whose  inking-balls  had  caught  up  a  few  letters 
out  of  the  forme,  and  who  put  them  back,  or  any 
others  he  chanced  to  find  on  the  floor,  in  what  order 
seemed  good  to  him,  and  thus  created  variants  which 
set  all  critical  ingenuity  at  defiance  ? 

I  hope  some  day  to  develop  more  fully  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  last  paragraph,  and  others  of  a  like 
nature.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  point  out  that  so 
long  as  literature  in  order  to  be  communicated  has 
to  take  material  form,  so  long  will  it  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  little  world  which  cares  for  literature 
that  every  point  which  concerns  this  material  form 
should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  investigated. 
It  may  even  be  that  an  examination  of  the  '  quads 
and  quoins  of  Aldus '  may  possess  as  much  real 
literary  interest  as  a  new  disquisition  on  the  rela- 
tions of  Shelley  and  Harriet  Westbrook,  or  whether 
George  IV.  did  or  did  not  behave  shabbily  to 

IV.  M 
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Sheridan  on  his  death-bed.  All  knowledge  is  good, 
and  though  we  have  a  right,  and  even  a  duty,  to 
condemn  those  who  set  others  to  tasks  of  which  the 
possible  result  seems  incommensurate  to  the  certain 
labour,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  work  is  volun- 
tarily and  joyously  undertaken,  what  wise  man  will 
be  so  overbold  as  to  fetter  the  worker's  liberty  ?  Mr. 
Brown  has  sinned  against  one  of  the  soundest  of 
maxims,  the  maxim  that  tells  us  never  to  try  to  pull 
another  man  off  his  hobby.  I  have  pointed  out  al- 
ready that  to  start  on  indiscriminate  annotation  of 
fifteenth-century  books  is  not  without  danger,  but 
for  annotated  catalogues,  viewed  as  Mr.  Brown's 
special  hobby,  I  have  all  possible  respect  and  good- 
will. It  is  only  when  he  tries  to  pull  me  off  my 
own  mount,  and  my  friends  off  theirs,  in  order  to 
make  us  all  ride  the  beasts  he  offers  us,  whither  he 
is  pleased  to  direct,  that  I  join  issue.  Let  him  an- 
notate and  describe  what  books  he  pleases,  and  I 
will  applaud  his  zeal.  Let  him  start  a  Descriptive 
Cataloguing  Society,  and  if  I  can  rake  up  a  spare 
guinea  he  shall  have  it.  But  when  with  a  humorous 
assumption  of  impartiality  he  denounces  work  in 
which  he  does  not  happen  to  be  interested  as  a 
*  sham  '  ('  hollow  '  or  otherwise)  and  a  '  dilettante 
fad  '  and  those  who  put  their  hand  to  it,  without  fee 
or  reward,  as  c  hacks '  and  '  cranks,'  then  my  sym- 
pathy with  Mr.  Brown  is  inclined  to  cool. 
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ULRICH  VON  ELLENBOG  AND  THE 
PRESS  OF  S.  ULRICH  AT  AUGS- 
BURG. 

HE  volume  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
notice  is  in  the  University  Library, 
Cambridge.  It  has  long  been  well 
known  to  a  small  circle  of  students  in 
this  country;  but  by  its  interest  both 
as  a  human  document  and  as  a  con- 
tribution to  a  difficult  problem  in  the  early  history 
of  printing,  it  deserves  to  be  introduced  to  a  wider 
public  than  heretofore.  The  book  contains  five 
separate  treatises,  which  belonged  to  Ulrich  von 
Ellenbog,  and  in  1476  were  bound  for  him  at  Augs- 
burg in  a  single  volume,  which  afterwards  belonged 
to  the  Benedictine  Abbey  at  Ottobeuern,  as  an 
almost  effaced  inscription  witnesses.  It  is  full  of 
annotations  and  various  entries  in  Ellenbog's  hand- 
writing of  dates  ranging  from  1476  to  1497;  an^  I 
propose  to  transcribe  some  of  these  and  let  them 
speak  for  themselves,  adding  only  such  commentary 
as  seems  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of 
them. 

Ulrich  von  Ellenbog  was  a  doctor  of  medicine, 
and  is  now  chiefly  known  as  the  father  of  Nicolaus 
Ellenbog,  afterwards  Prior  of  the  Benedictine  house 
at  Ottobeuern,  who  has  found  a  place  in  the  '  All- 
gemeine  Deutsche  Biographic.'  But  Ulrich  was  him- 
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self  both  a  writer  and  a  collector.  In  the  first 
capacity  he  wrote,  in  1482,  a  rule  for  guarding 
against  the  plague,  at  the  request  of  the  Commune 
of  Memmingen,  a  neighbouring  town;  and  this  was 
printed  twelve  years  after,  when  another  outbreak 
occurred,  by  the  local  printer,  Albrecht  Kunne.  A 
second  book  of  Ellenbog  on  the  same  subject  was 
issued  in  the  same  year  from  the  same  press  (Hain 
6580,  6581).  As  a  collector  he  does  not  seem  to 
be  known,  but  alike  as  physician,  writer  and  book- 
lover  he  may  be  compared  with  his  more  famous 
contemporary,  Burkhard  von  Horneck,  who,  like 
himself,  was  at  one  time  in  the  service  of  the  Im- 
perial family.  Horneck  was  the  author  of  a  poem 
on  S.  Patrick's  Purgatory  and  of  the  c  Carmen  de  in- 
genio  sanitatis.'  Both  of  these  books,  by  a  curious 
coincidence,  issued  from  the  same  press  as  those 
of  Ellenbog,  and  at  about  the  same  time,  though 
the  exact  year  is  not  known  (Hain  8926,  8927, 
13603).  Several  books  from  Horneck's  library  are 
extant;  one  of  them,  which  lies  before  me  as  I  write, 
has  the  inscription :  '  Est  Burkardi  de  Horneck 
arcium  et  medicine  docloris  imperialis  et  archidu- 
calis  phisici.' 

To  return  to  the  Cambridge  volume.  On  the 
inside  of  the  front  cover  is  the  following  list  of  con- 
tents, freed  from  its  writer's  unusually  complicated 
abbreviations,  and  occasionally  somewhat  modern- 
ized in  spelling:  '  Vdalricus  Ellenbog  1476.  Tradt- 
atus  Hainrici  ariminensis  de  quatuor  virtutibus  car- 
dinalibus  ad  venetos  cum  registro  doctoris  Thome 
Ornemberg  de  Memingen  confratris  mei  in  studio 
haidelbergensi.  Reportatorium  biblie  aureum.  Iter 
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viatoris  penitentis  per  quadragessimam  impressum 
Auguste.  Tractatus  de  diuina  predestinacione.  Liber 
de  oculo  moral!  Joannis  pisani.' 

The  next  inscription  is  addressed  by  Ellenbog  to 
his  sons,  and  gives  directions  as  to  the  use  of  the 
volume;  it  clearly  dates  from  the  year  1481,  the 
year  in  which  his  son  Nicolaus  was  born,  and  must 
be  taken  in  connection  with  that  on  the  flyleaf, 
which  is  given  below.  It  is  written  immediately 
underneath  the  table  of  contents,  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows: c  O  filii,  hos  tractatus  coniunxi,  quia  habent  ac 
continent  materias  ad  inuicem  querendas.  Coniung- 
ite  huic  preceptorium  Nider  ut  copiosam  habeatis 
materiam  quam  legere  voltis,  similiter  sophologium; 
hi  namque  tres  libri  coniungantur  nee  separari  de- 
bent  de  precepto  patris  vestri.' 

The  notes  of  this  period  of  his  life  scattered 
through  the  volume  are  full  of  continual  references 
to  Nider's  '  Praeceptorium'  and  the  '  Sophologium' 
of  Le  Grand.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  Ellenbog's  copies  of  these  still  exist,  and 
if  so,  what  annotations  they  contain.  If  Ulrich's 
son,  the  Prior  of  Ottobeuern,  kept  the  books  to- 
gether, and  they  all  passed  to  the  library  of  the 
house  at  his  death,  as  this  one  did,  one  would  expect 
to  find  them  either  in  the  Miinchen  Library,  or 
among  the  scattered  treasures  of  that  storehouse  of 
incunabula.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  distinct  sign 
in  the  present  volume  of  its  having  ever  formed 
part  of  that  collection. 

Ellenbog's  next  entry,  of  like  date  to  the  pre- 
ceding, is  on  the  back  of  the  flyleaf.  It  also  is  ad- 
dressed to  his  four  sons,  and  is  a  kind  of  father's 
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testament  to  his  children,  at  the  same  time  as  it  is  an 
interesting  revelation  of  character.  There  is,  in  facT:, 
something  pathetic  in  this  message  of  the  old  phy- 
sician, written  four  hundred  and  more  years  ago,  to 
his  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  but  just  born, 
and  in  his  wish,  so  often  expressed,  but  so  seldom 
realised,  that  his  books  might  be  kept  together 
after  his  death:  '  Ellenbog  ad  filios  suos  quatuor  die 
annunciacionis  anno  1481.  O  filii,  dum  nunc  ego 
genitor  vester  in  artibus  ac  medicinis  studuissem, 
in  eisdemque  promotus  essem,  magna  cum  dili- 
gentia  practice  medicinali  operam  dedi  vsque  in 
hodiernam  lucem;  ex  qua  de  temporalibus  acquesiui 
vt  bene  vos  nutrirem,  residuans  ex  hereditatibus 
paternis  ac  hereditatibus  soceri  mei  fructus  profeclo 
annuos:  tandem  die  qua  supra  publicate  sunt  in- 
dulgencie  Sixti  quarti  concesse  ordini  johanitarum 
pro  defensione  insule  Rodi,  ubi  motus  proposui  de 
ceteris  operam  eciam  dare  scientiis  solidis  vti  doc- 
etur  in  traclatu  de  oculo  morali  capitulo  xi  informa- 
cione  quarta.  Hortor  vos  vt  et  vos  idem  faciatis. 
Omnes  morimur,  imo  et  mortui  sunt  vestri  fratres 
filii  mei  quatuor;  sequemini  et  vos;  has  indulgencias 
vna  mecum  habebitis.  Dum  in  hoc  libro  legitis 
querite  concordancias  in  preceptorio  Nider,  cuius 
registrum  facile  est ;  nam  Hainricus  ariminensis  ad 
venetos  minus  copiosus  est,  Nider  tamen  singula 
tangit.  In  biblia  aurea  materiam  de  qua  legitis 
querite  pro  locis  allegandis.  Idem  facite  in  aliis 
summis,  quarum  copiam  vobis  relinquam.  Oro 
tamen  ne  libros  meos  quantum  possibile  foret  di- 
uidatis  separando  eos  ab  inuicem.  Legite  ac  rele- 
gite,  quemadmodum  ego  pater  feci.  Diligite  literas, 
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fugite  vana.  Sitis  fratres  veri  in  dil[e]6tione  vera, 
et  bene  vobis  erit.  Descendat  super  vos  filios  bene- 
dictio  mea  paterna.  Sitis  memores  parentum  ves- 
trorum.  Valete  in  Christo.' 

The  first  of  the  books  enumerated  in  the  list  of 
contents  is  the  edition  of  Henricus  Ariminensis  on 
the  Cardinal  Virtues  printed  at  Strassburg  (Hain 
1649),  and  a  good  deal  discussed  as  the  work  of  a 
printer  not  yet  identified,  but  sometimes  confused 
with  Eggestein ;  now,  however,  the  investigations 
of  my  friend  Mr.  George  Dunn,  tend  to  connect 
him  with  the  Georgius  de  Spira  who  printed  a 
4  Breviarium  Ratisponense '  in  1479-80,  and  the 
Georg  Reyser  who  was  a  printer  at  Wurzburg  for 
many  years  from  1478. 

In  this  first  book  there  is  no  inscription  of  biblio- 
graphical interest,  though  some  of  Ellenbog's  mar- 
ginal annotations  of  various  dates  are  amusing  or 
instructive.  Thus,  on  the  first  page,  where  the  name 
of  Thomas  Dorniberg  (the  Ornemberg  of  the  con- 
tents, Ellenbog's  fellow-student  at  Heidelberg,  and 
the  author  of  the  table)  occurs,  he  has  written : 
4  Nunc  cancellarius  palatini  reni  philippi  1478'; 
and  below:  'Is  thomas  moritur  1497.'  Both  these 
facts  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  writer  of 
Dorniberg's  life  in  the  '  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Bio- 
graphic.' Then,  on  the  verso  of  leaf  22,  where  the 
author,  in  speaking  of  the  relations  of  husband  and 
wife,  quotes  Valerius  Maximus  with  approval  for 
his  commendation  of  the  Romans  in  their  care  for 
their  wives'  adornment,  Ellenbog  writes:  '1481. 
O  rauensperg,  vbi  vxores  excellunt  cunctas  in  suauia 
in  precioso  ornatu.'  The  allusion  in  this  entry  to 
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Ravensburg  in  Swabia  will  be  made  clear  further  on. 
On  the  last  page  of  the  book  he  adorns  the  thrilling 
story  of  the  lady  who  was  too  fond  of  combing  her 
hair  with  a  most  realistic  drawing  of  a  comb.  A 
few  more  extracts  from  the  annotations  to  this  book 
may  be  given  to  show  their  varied  interest. 

Where  (leaf  22  re6to)  the  author  is  speaking  of 
almsgiving,  and  the  duty  of  wives  to  make  amends 
for  their  husbands'  defects  in  that  way,  Ellenbog 
humorously  remarks :  '  ellenbog  commisit  vxori 
sue  id  onus.'  Twenty-four  leaves  further  on  (44 
reclo)  we  have  an  autobiographical  note,  referring 
to  the  writer's  service  as  physician  in  the  suite  of 
Archduke  Sigismund,  who  was  an  expensive  Herr: 
'Archiduxsigismundus  austrie  cuius  fui  phisicus,  fuit 
imitator  huius  [i.e.  of  the  precept  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  princes  to  avoid  avarice]  et  .  .  .  plus  deleclabatur 
in  distribuendo  et  dando  quam  in  recipiendo  aut 
retinendo;  tandem  resignauit  comitatum  tyrol' regi 
maxim  [iljiano  patrueli  eius  filio  imperatoris  frid- 
rici  1490.'  Next  comes  (46  verso)  a  piece  of 
contemporary  history,  written  when  the  Italian  ex- 
pedition of  Charles  VIII.  was  still  the  sensation  of 
the  hour:  'Anno  1495  Karolus  francorum  rex  in- 
travit  Romam  in  die  Stephani  Et  primus  totam 
Ytaliam  in  qua  membra  haud  dilexerunt  sua  capita. 
Et  propter  parcialitatem  obtinuit  Pisas,  Florentiam, 
Senos,  Viterbium,  Romam,  et  regnum  neapolitanum.' 
Then  we  have  a  breath  of  current  politics ;  a  de- 
nunciation of  some  Boss  Croker  of  the  period.  The 
author  is  speaking  of  the  evils  of  democratic  rule, 
as  illustrated  in  the  cities  of  Lombardy;  and  Ellen- 
bog  writes:  'Hoc  regimine  vtuntur  alique  ciui- 
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tates  imperiales.  Ve  Auguste  sub  Schwartz.  1478.' 
But  it  is  when  the  author  comes  to  his  chapter  on 
the  government  and  manners  of  the  Venetians  that 
our  worthy  physician  gives  full  rein  to  his  feelings. 
At  first  they  are  shown  by  short  outbursts,  as  when 
against  the  words  in  the  text,  *  dicta  gens  summa 
gaudens  libertate,'  he  writes:  '  Et  male,  quia  papam 
et  imperatorem  spernant.'  It  is  of  course  well  known 
that  the  Venetians  adopted  a  very  independent  atti- 
tude towards  the  Holy  See,  and  that  their  city  was 
the  only  place  in  Italy  where  translations  of  the 
Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue  could  be  produced.  But 
as  soon  as  the  commerce  of  the  Venetians  is  touched 
on  he  becomes  dithyrambic,  and  roundly  accuses  the 
Venetians  of  conniving  at  the  Turkish  depredations 
in  Euboea,  in  North  Italy,  when  the  Turks  pene- 
trated past  Gorizia  as  far  as  Treviso,  in  Cyprus,  and 
in  Apulia.  His  concentrated  wrath  vents  itself  thus: 
4  Temporibus  meis  Turchis  in  terra  nullam  prorsus 
fecerunt  resistentiam  in  Nigroponto,  et  anno  1477 
Theucri  deuenerunt  per  certas  illustris  comitis  de 
Gortz  in  terras  venetorum  usque  prope  Teruisium. 
ibidem  morabantur  14  diebus  et  eodem  mense  reuersi 
sunt  et  sine  resistentia  venetorum  damnum  fecerunt 
indicibile.  Ego  noui  eos  pluribus  annis.  inueni  vene- 
tos  in  tradimentis  et  subordinacionibus  magistros  ac 
si  felicitatem  hie  nee  in  celis  querentes.  Per  tradi- 
menta  expulsus  est  nobilis  dominus  de  Curreto  [i.e. 
Carrara]  dominus  Padue.  similiter  dominus  de  Scala 
dominus  Verone  et  Vicentie.  ipsi  possident  terram 
ducum  Astrie  et  comitis  de  Gortz.  Anno  prescripto 
fecerunt  se  dominos  nequissima  subordinacione  in 
regno  Cipri.  Confederati  sunt  turcho.  anno  1480 
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in  autumno  turchi  intrarunt  Apuliam  dormientibus 
venetis.'  On  the  next  page  comes  a  similar  annota- 
tion to  the  passage  in  which  the  author  praises  the 
Venetian  orthodoxy  :  '  Catholici  sunt,  et  ab  omni 
labe  heresum  sunt  prorsus  immunes.'  Ellenbog  does 
not  mince  matters ;  his  bad  opinion  is  based  on 
personal  experience  of  their  vileness,  and  the  Italian 
writer  who  lauds  them  only  shows  that  he  is  no 
less  a  liar  than  they.  '  Mentiris '  (he  writes)  'nam 
papam  non  curant  nee  imperatorem.  Possident  enim 
patriarchatum  papa  recusante.  Excommunicantur 
semper  ...  set  non  curant.  catholici  apud  me  non 
dicuntur.  tu  scribis  vt  vnus  ex  eis  set  mentiris.  Est 
gens  cautelosissima  et  traderet  christum  pro  pecunia. 
sunt  igitur  filii  lude.  nee  ego  de  singulis  lumbardis 
facio  estimationem  aliam.  Nullam  penitus  alamani 
in  eos  debent  ponere  fidem,  saltern  vt  in  christianos 
bonos  et  fideles  confratres.  Tu  nota  Leonardum  de 
Vtino  in  sermone  de  sanclo  Marco.'  From  all  this 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  our  friend  was  a  good 
hater. 

The  second  book  in  the  volume  is  the  c  Reporta- 
torium  bibliae  aureum,'or  'Biblia  aurea'  of  Antonius 
Rampigollis,  printed  in  the  roman  type  used  by  the 
press  in  the  monastery  of  SS.  Ulrich  and  Afra  at 
Augsburg  (Hain  13678).  Ellenbog,  after  rubri- 
cating it,  signed  his  name  at  the  end  in  red  paint, 
'  V.  Ellenbog  1476  Auguste ' ;  but  says  nothing  of 
the  origin  of  the  book. 

The  third  book  is  in  the  same  type.  It  is  with- 
out title  in  this  edition  (Index  to  E.  P.  B.  in  the 
Brit.  Mus.,  no.  1637),  but  in  a  second  edition, 
printed  by  Hans  Bamler  in  1479  (/#.,  no.  1624)  it 
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is  entitled  in  full:  '  Quadragesimale  uiatoris  com- 
positum  per  quendam  magistrum  sacrae  theologiae 
ordinis  fratrum  minorum.'  But  the  name  of  its 
Franciscan  writer  is  not  given.  In  the  present  copy 
Ellenbog  wrote  this  heading:  c  Iter  viatoris  per  quad- 
ragessimam,'  and  at  the  side,  '  Buswirdig  waller.' 
At  the  end  he  has  added  the  following  remarkable 
note,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  printing  of  the 
book  was  due  to  Ellenbog's  initiative:  '  Dominus 
Conradus  de  Schenckenstain  canonicus  augustensis 
vir  bene  do6tus  habebat  hunc  viatorem  de  manu 
propria  eius  scriptum.  Et  quia  compater  meus  erat 
in  quadragesima  sepenumero  ad  me  dictum  via- 
torem misit  in  eo  ut  legerem.  Vnde  ego  (mihi 
quod  placuit)  induxi  Pflantzenman  ciuem  august- 
ensem  et  consistorij  procuratorem  ut  imprimi  faceret. 
sic  impressus  est  ad  laudem  dei.'  The  importance 
of  this  reference  to  Pflanzmann  for  the  history  of 
the  Augsburg  press  need  hardly  be  pointed  out ; 
what  it  exactly  means  I  hope  to  discuss  later  in 
dealing  with  the  other  entries  in  Ellenbog's  volume 
bearing  on  this  subject.  For  the  rest  it  seems  clear 
from  the  assertion  of  Franciscan  authorship  in  Bam- 
ler's  edition,  that  Schenkenstein  was  not  himself  the 
compiler  of  the  book,  but  that  the  manuscript  in 
his  handwriting  was  a  copy  made  for  his  own  use. 
The  fourth  book  in  the  volume  is  Felicianus, 
4  De  diuina  praedestinatione '  (Hain  6950),  which 
is  printed  in  the  first  fount  of  Anton  Sorg.  At  the 
beginning  Ellenbog  has  written:  'In  quodam  alio 
libro  habeo  dialogum  de  libero  arbitrio  et  proui- 
dentia  diuina.'  This  must  refer  to  the  work  by 
Lorenzo  Valla  so  entitled:  since  only  one  edition 
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(Hain  15830),  is  recorded  as  early  as  this  date, 
and  that  was  printed  at  Strassburg  by  Georg  Husner 
between  1473  and  1476;  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  a  copy  of  this  edition  which  Ellenbog 
possessed.  The  entry  at  the  end  of  the  Felicianus 
reads  thus :  '  Is  tra<5ratus  impressus  est  Auguste  in 
monasterio  sancli  Vdalrici,  donatusque  est  mihi  per 
dominum  abbatem  dum  ibidem  essem  domini  epis- 
copi  capitulique  phisicus  per  annos  oclo  fere. 
Recessi  ab  Augusta  propter  immobilia  de  hereditate 
soceri  in  Rauensperg.  veni  Bibracis  ut  diclis  immo- 
bilibus  comodosius  preesse  possem.'  The  latter  part 
of  this  note  explains  the  allusion  to  the  women  of 
Ravensburg  transcribed  above.  Ravensburg  and 
Biberach  are  free  towns  in  Swabia,  some  twenty- 
five  miles  apart,  and  the  former,  the  more  southern 
of  the  two,  is  about  the  same  distance  north  of 
Friedrichshafen  on  the  Bodensee.  We  may  suppose 
that  the  real  property  left  to  Ellenbog  by  his  wife's 
father  was  between  the  two  towns.  To  the  first 
half  of  the  inscription,  which  relates  to  the  printing 
of  the  book,  I  shall  return  later. 

On  the  next  leaf,  which  was  blank,  Ellenbog 
has  written  a  table  to  the  following  treatise,  which, 
judging  from  his  continual  references  to  it,  must 
have  been  a  particular  favourite.  At  the  end  of  the 
table  is  written:  'Deo  gracias  dico.  die  Benedicli 
scilicet  21.  mensis  marcii  1481.  in  Bibracis  dum 
nunc  Otto  constantiensis  die  26.  primitias  celebrare 
proposuit,  et  abbatem  ad  heremitas  ilium  de  Rech- 
ling'  iam  defunfto  illo  de  sax*  ordinaret.'  This  ap- 
pears to  refer  to  the  appointment  of  a  new  abbot 
coming  from  Reichling  (?  in  Bavaria)  in  place  of  a 
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deceased  Saxon  abbot  to  a  religious  house  at 
Biberach.  One  would  expect  the  order  to  be  the 
Augustinian  Friars;  but  the  head  of  their  houses 
seems  always  to  be  called  Prior.  Otto  Constantiensis 
is  of  course  Otto  von  Sonnenberg,  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance (1475-91). 

Fifth  and  last  in  our  volume  comes  the  treatise 
of  John  Peckham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  '  De 
oculo  morali '  (Hain  9426),  which  is  in  the  same 
type  as  the  Felicianus.  There  are,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, two  editions  in  this  type  (Hain  9426,  9427), 
of  which  the  present  one  appears  to  be  the  earlier; 
but  the  large  woodcut  initial  is  common  to  both, 
and  is  similarly  cracked  in  both  cases,  so  that  the 
interval  can  hardly  be  a  long  one.  Ellenbog's  first 
note  to  this  book  shows  his  knowledge  of  England: 
*  Canthuaria  est  in  anglia  metropolis  et  Vxonia 
studiumgeneraledevia  Scoti.  Allexanderde  [Hassia 
erased]  Alis  ibi  nutritus  est  Et  Thomas  post  festum 
natalis  martirium  passus,  cuius  sepulchrum  nunc 
est  de  preciosissimis  regum  thesauris.'  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  Oxford  is  dragged  in  here  or  its 
preference  for  Duns  Scotus  emphasized.  c  Thomas 
post  festum  natalis '  refers  of  course  to  the  feast  of 
S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  on  December  29.  The 
life  of  Alexander  of  Hales  in  the  '  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography'  throws  no  light  on  what  Ellen- 
bog  says  of  him,  whether  Oxford  or  Canterbury  be 
the  place  referred  to. 

In  this  part  of  the  volume  the  autobiographical 
annotations  are  infrequent,  but  there  is  at  least  one 
of  some  interest  in  this  book,  where  Peckham  is 
speaking  of  the  virtue  of  thrift,  and  says :  '  Pauper  si 
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parcus  est  facillime  impletur;  diues  uero  si  pro- 
digus  facillime  exanimatur.'  Ellenbog  writes  in  the 
margin:  CO  filii,  ita  mihi  contigit  dum  Auguste 
spiritum  ducerem  in  stipendio  episcopi  et  capituli 
per  ofto  fere  annos.' 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  Peckham's  work,  Ellenbog 
makes  another  reference  to  his  life  at  Augsburg  and 
to  the  printing  of  the  book  there:  'Is  traclatus 
impressus  est  Auguste  in  monasterio  sancli  Vdalrici 
dum  ego  starem  ibidem  in  stipendio  episcopi  et  sui 
capituli  Auguste:  namphisicus  eorum  eram  ad  annos 
fere  ofto.'  On  the  inside  of  the  end  cover  is  repeated: 
'  Vdalricus  Ellenbog.  1476.  in  Augusta.' 

Having  thus  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
we  have  to  consider  that  part  of  Ellenbog's  annota- 
tions which  has  been  set  aside  for  separate  treat- 
ment, to  wit,  that  relating  to  the  printing  of  the 
several  treatises  ;  and  to  conned:  with  the  fa&s  here 
given  what  is  known  from  other  sources  of  the 
press  in  S.  Ulrich's  monastery  at  this  time.  That 
done,  a  brief  summary  of  what  we  now  know  of 
Ellenbog's  life  may  be  useful  in  conclusion. 

First  then,  as  to  the  printing  material.  Our 
knowledge  of  this  rests  mainly  on  the  document 
printed  in  facsimile  by  Zapf,  by  which  we  learn 
that  in  August,  1472,  the  abbot,  Melchior  von 
Stamheim,  commissioned  Sixtus  Saurloch  of  Augs- 
burg to  procure  a  press  and  all  the  needful  acces- 
sories: accordingly,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  Saur- 
loch provided  two  presses  and  the  rest  at  a  total 
cost  of  165  gulden,  and  the  first  book  printed  on 
them  was  one  called 'Compendium  morale.'  Later 
(the  date  is  not  given,  but  it  cannot  have  been 
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before  1473),  *^e  abbey  bought  from  Schiissler 
five  presses,  with  various  tools  and  German  letter 
for  two  presses.  Three  books,  other  than  the  '  Com- 
pendium morale  '  (of  which  Zapf  saw  a  copy  at 
Tegernsee  given  by  the  Abbot  of  S.  Ulrich  in 
1473)  are  assigned  to  the  S.  Ulrich  press  on  con- 
temporary evidence,  which  is  set  out  by  Zapf,  pp. 
xiv-xvi.  These  are:  Gregory's  Dialogues  in  Ger- 
man, 1473;  Leonardus  de  Utino's  Sermons,  1474, 
and  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  also  of  1474.  We  can 
now  add  the  '  Speculum  humanae  salvationis,'  the 
copy  of  which  belonging  to  Mr.  Fairfax  Murray 
has  a  note,  dated  1473,  stating  that  the  book  was 
printed  in  the  abbey.  That  makes  five  books  hitherto 
known  to  come  from  this  press;  this  number  Ellen- 
bog's  annotations  enable  us  to  increase  by  two,  the 
Felicianus  and  Peckham  of  the  volume  now  under 
discussion.  When  we  look  at  these  seven  books 
we  are  confronted  with  a  fad:  paralleled  in  the 
case  of  no  other  press.  They  fall  at  first  sight  into 
two  well-defined  groups,  one  consisting  of  the 
'  Compendium'  and  Leonardus,  printed  in  a  roman 
type  ;  the  other  of  books  printed  with  the  letters 
of  various  Augsburg  printers,  types  which  were  in 
use  by  those  printers  either  at  the  time  these  books 
were  printed  or  immediately  afterwards.  The 
'  Speculum  '  is  in  Giinther  Zainer's  second  type, 
first  state  (1471-5);  the  Gregory  in  Hans  Bamler's 
second  (1474-6);  and  the  Vincent,  Felicianus,  and 
Peckham,  in  Anton  Sorg's  first  type  (1475-7). 
The  true  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  hard 
to  find  ;  but  there  are  at  least  three  possible  solu- 
tions. The  first  is  that  the  printers  in  question  re- 
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moved  themselves  temporarily  into  the  abbey  build- 
ings. In  favour  of  this  is  the  facl  that  the  Peckham 
in  Sorg's  type  contains  woodcut  initials  of  sets  con- 
tinually used  by  him;  but  why,  if  this  be  so,  did 
the  abbey  buy  presses  and  a  complete  plant  in  1472  ? 
A  second  explanation,  to  me  very  improbable,  is  that 
the  abbey  was  the  first  owner  of  each  type  in  turn, 
and  after  using  it  once  or  twice,  sold  it  to  an  outside 
printer.  But  the  use  by  Zainer  of  the  c  Speculum  ' 
type  as  early  as  1471  is  against  this.  Thirdly,  the 
abbot  may  have  bought  founts  or  matrices  from  the 
printers  in  question  for  temporary  use,  as  it  is  cer- 
tain from  the  document  given  by  Zapf  that  his 
purchase  included  a  complete  type-founding  ap- 
paratus. But  the  initial  letters  of  the  Peckham 
are  against  this  view.  Any  final  solution  must  take 
into  account  this  fadt,  that  the  abbot,  early  in  1473, 
bought  two  vernacular  founts  of  Schiissler,  a  printer 
who  never  used  any  such  type.  Is  it  possible  that 
Schiissler  was  a  designer  and  founder  who  sold  type 
to  other  printers?  If  so,  it  might  be  that  the  Ba'mler 
type  of  the  Gregory  was  one  of  the  two  founts  in 
question ;  but  the  other  would  be  still  to  seek ;  and 
why  should  Schiissler  have  used  exclusively  in  all 
his  own  productions  a  discarded  type  of  Zainer's? 

If  we  turn  to  the  roman  group  we  do  not  find 
much  to  help  us  to  a  solution  of  the  problem ;  but 
these  books  involve  questions  less  complex  indeed, 
yet  by  no  means  easy  to  answer.  Besides  the  '  Com- 
pendium morale  '  of  Nicolaus  de  Janua  and  the  Ser- 
mons of  Leonardus  de  Utino,  there  are  at  least  five 
other  books  in  the  same  type,  all  without  name  or 
date.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it 
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is  reasonable  to  suppose  them  all  to  be  printed  in 
S.  Ulrich's  abbey,  and  the  presence  of  two  of  them, 
the  '  Quadragesimale  '  and  '  Biblia  aurea,'  in  Ellen- 
bog's  volume  strengthens  this  view.    The  real  ques- 
tion is  :  were  the  books  of  this  group  produced  under 
the  same  conditions,  whatever  they  were,  as  those  of 
the  other  group,  or  were  they  the  definite  produc- 
tions of  the  abbey  press  per  se  ?  If  the  former  alter- 
native is  true,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  conned: 
these  books  definitely  with  some  printer  working  in 
Augsburg  at  that  time.    But  this  cannot  be  done ; 
there  are,  however,  two  indications  that  hint  at 
some  such  explanation.  The  first  and  less  important 
of  these  is  given  by  certain  large  woodcut  initials 
that  are  found  in  one  book  of  this  group,  Salerno's 
Glosses ;  these  are  found  also  in  a  German  transla- 
tion of  the  '  Biblia  aurea,' '  gedruckt  zu  Augsburg,' 
but  without  further  indication.   This  book  is  printed 
in  the  type  of  Ludwig  Hohenwang,  a  printer  whose 
earliest  known  date  is  1477;   an^  ^e  book  may 
have  been  either  produced  by  S.  Ulrich's  press  in 
the  same   way   as    the  '  Speculum,'   Gregory,  and 
the  other  books  of  that  group,  or  the  initials  may 
have  been  sold  to  Hohenwang  by  that  time.    In 
any  case  this  clue  does  not  lead  far.    The  other  in- 
dication is  given  by  Ellenbog  in  his  note  to  the 
'  Quadragesimale  Viatoris  '  in  this  volume,  where  he 
says :  c  Induxi  Pflantzenman  .  .  .  ut  imprimi  faceret.' 
It  must  be  noted  that  on  the  one  hand  he  writes 
not  imprimeret)  but  imprimi  faceret ;  on  the  other  he 
makes  no  claim  for  it  as  a  production  of  the  abbey 
press,  any  more  than  he  does  for  the  '  Biblia  aurea,' 
though  both  are  in  the  roman  type  of  the  '  Com- 
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pendium  '  and  Leonardus  de  Utino.    It  may  be  said, 
of  course,  that  it  was  well  known  to  everyone  at 
that  time  that  all  the  books  in  the  roman  type  came 
from  S.  Ulrich,  while  the  books  printed  there  in 
the  types  of  other  printers  could  not  be  recognised 
as  such  without  a  note ;  but  this  seems  to  presup- 
pose an  amount  of  bibliographical  acumen  unlikely 
to  be  found  in  a  fifteenth  century  physician.    It  is, 
I  think,  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  mention  of 
Pflanzmann's  name  in  this  way  points  to  some  dire6t 
connection  of  him  with  the  printing  of  the  book  in 
question.    There  is  no  doubt  that  Jodocus  Pflanz- 
mann,   c  consistorii   procurator '   as   Ellenbog    calls 
him,  c  Fiirsprecher  des  Hofs  zu  Augsburg '  as  he 
calls  himself,  had  a  press  of  his  own  :  '  Ditz  piichlin  ' 
(the  '  Titel  des  Psalters,'  a  book  now  apparently 
lost  to  sight  for  many  years)  '  ist  gesetzt  durch  mich 
josen  pflantzman  .  .  .  vnd  ...  in  meiner  truckerey 
lassen  trucken : '  but  some  four  books  are  all  that 
can  at  present  be  certainly  attributed  to  it.    It  had 
in  all  probability  ceased  by   1478,  in  which  year 
the  larger  of  Pflanzmann's  two  types  was  in  the 
hands   of  Hans   Keller,   another  printer ;    of  the 
smaller  type,  that  used  for  the  book  just  mentioned 
and  for  his  great  German  Bible  (Hain  3131;  see 
Placidus  Braun,  '  Notitia,'  II.,  p.  vi)  there  seems 
to  be  no  further  trace.    On  the  whole,  then,  I  think 
that  this  note  of  Ellenbog  gives  some  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  roman  group  of  S.  Ulrich  books 
may  be  ascribed  to  Pflanzmann,  and  that  the '  Quad- 
ragesimale,'  '  Biblia  aurea,'  and  perhaps  others,  may 
possibly  be  his  own  independent  productions. 

Lastly,  a  short  survey  of  what  we  now  know  of 
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Ellenbog  may  not  be  out  of  place.  He  studied  at 
Heidelberg  along  with  Thomas  Dorniberg.  His 
assertion  that  he  had  opportunities  of  learning  the 
manners  of  the  Venetians  for  many  years  may  imply 
that  he  went  through  a  course  at  one  of  the  Italian 
universities  also.  He  was  at  one  time  physician  to 
the  Archduke  Sigismund,  governor  of  Tirol,  more 
probably  before  1470  than  after  1482,  as  he  was  a 
man  of  property  at  the  later  date.  From  1470  to 
1478  he  held  a  similar  office  to  the  bishop  and 
chapter  of  Augsburg,  where  he  collected  books, 
learned  the  virtue  of  thrift,  but  seems  (by  his  insist- 
ence on  the  length  of  his  sojourn)  to  have  been  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  his  position.  He  had  at 
least  eight  sons,  four  of  whom  died  young.  His 
wife's  father  died  in  1478,  and  left  him  some  landed 
property  near  Ravensburg  in  Swabia;  whereupon 
he  took  up  his  abode  at  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Biberach.  Here  in  1481  his  eighth  son,  Nicolaus, 
afterwards  prior  of  Ottobeuern,  was  born.  In  the 
next  year  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  plague  at  the 
request  of  the  Town  Council  of  Memmingen.  From 
1482  to  1494  we  have  no  news  of  him  beyond  oc- 
casional dated  notes  in  his  handwriting.  In  1494 
his  treatise  of  1482  on  the  plague  was  printed,  and 
he  wrote  a  second  work  on  the  same  subject,  which 
was  also  printed  at  that  time.  He  was  still  alive  in 
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N  the  early  days  of  the  seventeenth 
century  gastronomy  was  truly  a  won- 
derful science,  if  a  little  cookery  book 
of  which  a  fifth  edition  was  published 
in  1638  is  any  criterion.  The  title  it 
bears  is,  '  Murrell's  Two  Books  of 
Cookerie  and  Carving.  Printed  for  John  Marriot, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  Shop  in  Saint  Dunstan's 
Church-yard  in  Fleet-street.  1638.'  The  two  books 
are  separated,  each  having  a  different  title-page,  the 
first  reading  thus :  £  A  New  Booke  of  Cookerie. 
Wherein  is  set  forth  a  most  perfect  direction  to 
furnish  an  extraordinary  or  ordinary  feast,  either  in 
Summer  or  Winter.  Also  a  Bill  of  Fare  for  Fish 
daies,  Fasting  daies,  Ember-weekes  or  Lent.  And 
likewise  the  most  commendable  fashion  of  Dressing 
or  Sawcing,  either  Flesh,  Fish,  or  Fowle :  for  mak- 
ing of  Gellies,  or  other  made-dishes  for  service,  to 
beautifie  either  Noblemans  or  Gentlemans  Table. 
Together  with  the  best  and  newest  art  of  carving 
and  serving.  All  set  forth  according  to  the  now  new 
English  and  French  fashion.'  This  is  a  promising 
title,  as  all  will  admit,  and  must  have  inspired  the 
most  advanced  cook  with  hopes  of  finding  some  new 
and  delectable  dishes. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  a  former  Lord  Mayor's 
daughter  in  the  following  terms :  '  To  the  Vertuous 
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and  well  accomplished  Gentlewoman  Mris.  Martha 
Hayes  (Daughter  to  the  honorable  Sr.  Thomas 
Hayes,  Knight,  late  Lord  Maior  of  the  City  of 
London)  health  and  happiness.' 

A  little  farther  on  we  come  to  tables  of  courses, 
and  here  we  learn  amongst  other  things  what  the 
Bill  for  a  Fast  Day  might  consist  of.  There  are  a 
score  of  items,  such  as  '  a  boyld  Sallet  of  hearbes, 
or  of  Garrets,'  l  a  Jole  of  Ling,'  *  a  Skirret-pye,'  '  a 
dish  of  buttered  Stockfish  '  and  '  Chevets  of  Ling  or 
Stockfish.'  We  then  enter  upon  the  body  of  the 
work,  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  recipes 
for  preparing  and  cooking  various  dishes.  We  ima- 
gine the  kitchens  of  those  days  must  have  all  been 
built  on  palatial  lines,  as  instructions  for  cooking, 
in  various  ways,  pigs,  wild  boars,  and  red  deer  are 
scattered  here  and  there  as  though  such  dishes  were 
frequently  in  request.  To  bake  a  '  red  deere '  you 
are  directed  to  '  Parboyle  it,  and  presse  it,  and  let 
it  lye  all  night  in  Red- Wine  and  Vinegar;  then 
Larde  it  Thicke,  and  season  it  with  Pepper,  Salt, 
Cloues,  Mace,  Nutmeg,  and  Ginger.  Bake  it  in  a 
deepe  Coffin  of  Rye-paste,  with  store  of  Butter  :  let 
it  soake  well.  Leaue  a  vent-hole  in  your  Pye,  and 
when  you  draw  it  out  of  the  Ouen,  put  in  melted 
Butter,  Vinegar,  Nutmeg,  Ginger,  and  a  little  Sugar: 
shake  it  very  well  together,  and  put  it  into  the  Ouen 
againe,  and  let  it  stand  three  or  foure  houres  at  the 
least,  to  soake  thorowly ;  when  your  Ouen  is  cold 
take  it  out,  and  stop  the  hole  with  Butter.' 

We  have  a  quaint  picture  in  our  minds  of  a  cor- 
pulent cook  with  his  brawny  assistant  shaking  a 
whole  deer  pie  in  order  to  get  the  meat  nicely 
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covered  with  melted  butter,  etc.  Next  we  are  at- 
tracted by  a  heading :  '  Fritters  on  the  Court 
Fashion,'  but  confess  that  some  of  the  ingredients 
are  strange  to  us;  and  the  mixture,  surely,  could 
not  prove  very  inviting.  '  Take  the  Curds  of  a 
Sacke-posset,  the  yolkes  of  sixe  Egges,  and  the 
whites  of  two  of  them,  fine  flower,  and  make  batter : 
season  it  with  Nutmeg  and  a  little  Pepper,  put  in 
a  little  strong  ale  and  warme  milke  :  mingle  all  to- 
gether, and  put  them  into  Lard,  neither  too  hot  nor 
too  cold.  If  your  batter  swim,  it  is  in  good  temper.' 
Would  anyone,  now,  like  to  try  strong  ale  and 
warm  milk  mixed,  with  some  lukewarm  lard  to 
flavour  it? 

A  recipe  '  To  make  blancht  Manchet  in  a  Fry- 
ingpan '  by  its  substitution  of  £  Manchet '  or  fine 
bread  for  meat  shows  us  Chaucer's  '  blank-manger ' 
on  its  way  to  become  the  modern  blanc-mange, 
though  it  is  the  fourteenth,  and  not  the  seventeenth, 
century  form  which  has  survived.  The  recipe  runs: 
'  Take  halfe-a-dosen  Egges,  halfe  a  pinte  of  sweet 
Creame,  a  penny  manchet  grated,  a  Nutmeg  grated, 
two  Spoonefuls  of  Rose-water,  two  ounces  of  Sugar, 
worke  all  stifFe  like  a  Pudding :  then  frye  it  like  a 
Tansey  in  a  very  little  Fryingpan  that  it  may  be 
thicke :  frye  it  browne  and  turne  it  out  upon  a 
plate.  Cut  it  in  quarters,  and  serue  it  like  a  Pudding. 
Scrape  on  Sugar.' 

After  the  instructions  on  how  to  bake  we  come 
to  those  on  how  to  boil,  and  we  learn  '  How  to 
boyle  a  Rabbet  with  Grapes  or  Gooseberries,'  '  To 
boyle  Sawceges,'  and  '  To  boyle  Chickens  with 
Lettice  the  best  way,'  among  a  dozen  other  quaint 
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recipes.  With  a  few  ways  of  making  '  gellies '  we 
arrive  at  the  end  of  the  first  book ;  but  the  method 
of  concocting  a  t  Gellie  of  Pippins,  of  the  Colour 
of  Amber/  is  worth  quoting.  '  Take  eight  faire 
pippins,  take  out  the  coares,  boyle  them  in  a  quart 
of  Spring-water,  from  a  quart  unto  a  pinte :  put  in 
a  quarter  of  a  pinte  of  Rose-water,  a  pound  of  fine 
Sugar,  and  boyle  it  uncouered  untill  it  come  to  the 
colour  of  Amber :  you  may  know  when  it  is  enough, 
by  letting  a  drop  fall  on  a  piece  of  Glasse,  and  if  it 
stand  it  is  enough  :  then  let  it  run  into  an  earthen 
or  Silver  Bason  upon  a  Chaffindish  of  Coales,  and 
while  it  is  warme  fill  your  Boxes  or  Printing-moulds 
with  a  spoone,  and  let  it  stand,  and  when  it  is  cold 
you  may  turn  it  out  of  your  mould,  and  it  will  be 
printed  on  the  upper  side.' 

The  second  book  is  dedicated  to  '  The  Right 
Worshipfull  the  Lady  Browne,  Wife  to  the  Right 
Worshipfull  Sir  John  Browne,  Knight,'  and  in  his 
dedicatory  address  the  author  says  he  has  given 
such  novelties  as  '  Time,  Arte  and  Diligence  doe 
daily  devise,  to  give  all  contentment  to  the  curiost 
pallate.  And  this  I  take  to  be  no  sinfull  curiosity, 
but  it  is  rather  a  sinne  to  marre  good  meate  with 
ill  handling  :  and  so  is  the  old  prouerbe  verified : 
God  sends  meate,  but  the  Devill  Cookes.' 

The  first  section  is  devoted  to  additional  methods 
of  boiling  various  meats,  poultry  and  fish,  the  next, 
to  '  Bakte  Meates,  and  Kickshawes,'  including 
such  items  as  *  To  make  pufpaste,'  c  To  make  an 
olive  Pie  to  be  eaten  hot,'  '  To  bake  a  steake  Pie  of 
the  ribs  of  mutton,  to  be  eaten  hot.'  Now  £  steak ' 
to  the  modern  mind  suggests  either  4beef  or 
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6  salmon  ';  but  here  we  learn  that  there  can  also  be 
mutton  steaks.  '  To  make  a  Hartichoake-Pie  to  be 
eaten  hot '  may  recommend  itself  to  some,  but  we 
do  not  profess  any  enthusiasm  for  it.  Epicures  will 
be  more  attracted  by  the  instructions  how  c  To 
roast  a  Capon  with  Oysters  and  Chestnuts.'  They 
are :  £  Boyle  and  pill  [peel]  nine  or  tenne  Chest- 
nuts, put  them  hot  into  Claret  wine,  parboyle  as 
many  great  Oysters,  spit  a  Capon  to  be  roasted,  put 
the  Chestnuts  and  the  Oysters  into  the  belly  of  the 
Capon,  and  stop  them  in  with  sweet  Butter,  roast 
it  with  as  hot  a  fire  as  you  can,  but  burne  it  not : 
baste  it  with  sweet  Butter  so  soone  as  it  droppes,  saue 
the  grauie :  parboyle  twenty  Chestnuts,  and  twice 
as  many  great  Oysters,  take  half-a-pinte  of  Claret- 
wine  and  a  piece  of  sweet  Butter,  and  a  little  grosse 
Pepper,  stew  the  Oysters  and  parboyld  Chestnuts 
in  the  Wine  with  Butter,  untill  it  be  halfe  con- 
sumed :  then  put  the  grauie  of  the  Capon  into  your 
sawce,  and  the  sawce  into  a  faire  Dish :  bread  up 
your  Capon,  and  lay  it  on  the  sawce,  sprinkle  Salt, 
and  serue  it  in  hot  to  the  Table.' 

We  now  reach  the  third  and  last  part  of  the 
book,  which  is  called  c  A  New  Booke  of  Carving 
and  Serving.  Together  with  the  knowledge  which 
ought  to  be  in  a  Chamberlain  as  also  in  a  Marshall 
and  Vsher.'  Curious  indeed  are  the  directions  for 
the  proper  fulfilling  of  '  The  Office  of  Butler  and 
Pantler,  Yeoman  of  the  Cellar  and  Ewry,'  which 
are  set  out  thus  :  c  Thou  shalt  be  Butler  and  Pantler 
all  the  first  yeare,  and  yee  must  have  three  pantry 
knives,  one  knife  to  square  Trencher-loaues,  another 
to  be  a  Chipper,  the  third  shall  be  sharpe  for  to 
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make  smoothe  Trenchers :  then  chip  your  Soue- 
raignes  bread  hot,  and  all  other  bread  let  it  be  a 
day  old,  househould  bread  three  dayes  old,  Trencher 
bread  foure  dayes  old:  then  looke  your  Salt  be  white 
and  drye,  the  powder  made  of  luory  two  inches 
broad  and  three  inches  long :  and  looke  you  that 
your  Salt-celler  lidde  touch  not  the  Salt :  then  looke 
your  table  cloathes,  towells  and  napkins  be  faire 
foulded  in  a  chest  or  hanged  upon  a  pearch,  then 
looke  your  Table-kniues  be  faire  pollished,  and  your 
spoones  cleane,  then  looke  you  have  two  Tarriors, 
a  more  and  a  lesse,  and  wine  cannels  of  boxe,  made 
according,  and  a  sharpe  gimlet  and  faucets :  And 
when  yee  set  a  Pipe  on  broach,  doe  thus,  set  it 
foure  fingers  broad  aboue  the  neather  chine  upward 
a  staunt,  and  then  shall  the  lees  neuer  rise.'  After 
this  follows  a  list  of  the  various  stores  of  which  a 
supply  must  be  kept  on  hand,  together  with  the 
order  of  the  courses,  also  things  to  be  avoided  on 
account  of  their  liability  to  upset  the  health  of  the 
'  Soueraigne,'  and  things  to  recommend  when  that 
person  feels  '  out  of  sorts.' 

The  author  then  lays  down  the  laws  of  Service — 
how  the  different  joints  are  to  be  carved,  and  what 
sauces  are  to  be  served  with  them — the  feasts  of 
Easter  and  Whitsun,  with  the  proper  fare  to  pro- 
vide; after  which  is  given  minute  instructions  for 
carving  poultry.  The  duties  of  the  Chamberlain  are 
then  enlarged  upon.  The  Chamberlain  of  those  days 
corresponds  with  the  modern  valet,  and  the  duties 
were  much  the  same  as  they  are  now,  but  the 
amusing  manner  in  which  they  are  set  down  makes 
them  worthy  of  reproduction,  and,  incidentally  they 
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afford  us  some  idea  of  the  wearing  apparel  of  an 
early  seventeenth  century  gentleman :  '  The  Cham- 
berlain must  be  diligent  and  cleanely  in  his  office, 
with  his  head  combed  (!)  and  see  to  his  Soueraigne, 
that  he  be  not  negligent  of  himselfe,  and  see  that  he 
haue  a  cleane  shirt,  breech,  petticote  and  doublet, 
then  brush  his  hosen  within  and  without,  and  see 
his  shoone  and  his  slippers  be  cleane,  and  at  morne 
when  your  Soueraigne  will  arise,  warm  his  shirt  by 
the  fire,  and  see  ye  haue  a  foot  sheet  made  in  this 
manner.  First  set  a  chaire  by  the  fire  with  a  cushion, 
another  under  his  feet,  then  spred  a  shirt  under  a 
chaire,  and  see  there  be  ready  a  kerchief  and  a 
Combe,  then  warme  his  petticoat,  his  Doublet  and 
stomacher,  and  then  put  on  his  doublet  and  his 
stomacher,  and  then  put  on  his  hosen  and  shoone,  or 
slippers,  then  strike  up  his  hosen  mannerly,  and  tie 
them  up,  then  button  his  Doublet  hole  by  hole,  and 
lay  a  cloath  upon  his  necke  and  head,  then  looke  ye 
haue  a  Bason  and  Ewer  with  warme  water,  and  a 
towell  to  wash  his  hands,  then  kneele  upon  your 
knee,  aske  your  Soueraigne  what  robe  he  will  weare, 
and  bring  him  such  as  he  commandeth,  and  put  it 
upon  him,  and  take  your  leaue  mannerly,  and  go  to 
the  Church  or  Chappell  to  your  Soueraigne's  closet, 
and  see  there  be  Carpets  and  Cushions,  and  lay  down 
his  Bookes  of  Prayers,  then  draw  the  Curtaines  and 
take  your  leaue  goodly,  and  go  to  your  Soueraignes 
Chamber,  and  cast  all  the  cloathes  off  the  bed,  and 
beat  the  feather-bed  and  the  Bolster,  and  looke  ye 
waste  no  Feathers,  then  the  blankets,  and  see  the 
sheetes  be  faire  and  sweete,  or  else  looke  yee  haue 
cleane  sheetes.'  Proceeding,  instructions  are  given 
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for  the  other  duties  of  the  day  to  its  conclusion, 
when  the  '  Soueraigne '  retires  to  rest  and  the  Cham- 
berlain has  nicely  tucked  him  up,  then,  in  the  words 
of  the  writer,  '  Take  your  leaue  manerly,  that  your 
Soueraigne  may  take  his  rest  merrily.' 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  this  curiously 
entertaining  little  book,  although  we  have  by  no 
means  exhausted  its  stock  of  remarkable  recipes. 
That  it  was  a  popular  book  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
as  it  is  the  fifth  edition  we  have  been  quoting  from, 
and  we  have  evidence  that  others  were  brought  out 
in  1641  and  1650.  Of  this  fifth  edition  there  is  a 
duplicate  in  the  British  Museum,  but  of  the  four 
preceding  ones  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the 
existence  of  any  copy,  nor  does  Mr.  Jaggard  in  his 
4  Index  to  Bookprices  Current '  register  any  copy 
of  any  edition  as  having  come  up  for  sale  between 
1887  and  1896. 

Before  we  leave  it,  however,  we  feel  constrained 
to  reproduce  a  paragraph  which  has  seemingly 
been  squeezed  in  at  the  end  as  an  afterthought ;  it 
is  c  an  excellent  and  much  approved  receit  for  a 
long  Consumption,'  which,  in  these  days  when  so 
much  is  being  done  to  discover  some  cure  for  this 
dread  disease,  comes  with  a  double  interest:  'Take 
8.  i  o.  or  ii  white  Snayles,  and  breake  away  their 
shells  from  them,  then  put  them  into  a  bowle  of 
water  for  twelue  houres,  to  dense  themselues  from 
their  slime,  then  take  them  from  that  water  and  put 
them  into  an  other  bowle  of  running  water  for 
twelue  howers  more,  then  take  them  out  and  put 
them  into  half  a  pinte  of  White  Wine,  and  keepe 
them  in  it  twelue  houres,  then  take  a  quart  of  Red 
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Cowes  Milke,  and  put  the  Snayles  out  of  the  Wine 
into  the  milke,  and  boyle  the  quart  of  Milke  with 
the  Snayles  put  into  it,  untill  it  be  boyld  to  a  pinte, 
then  put  into  it  one  ounce  of  Canded  Sugar,  and  so 
give  the  sicke  party  the  same  to  drinke  every  morn- 
ing, and  at  foure  of  the  clocke  in  the  afternoone, 
but  you  must  not  let  the  sicke  party  eate  or  drinke 
any  thing  else  for  the  space  of  two  houres  after  they 
have  taken  this  Receit,  and  without  all  doubt,  this 
being  duely  made  and  taken  accordingly  will  with 
Gods  help  recouer  the  party  being  very  weake  and 
farre  spent  in  this  long  lingering  sicknesse,  and  of 
my  knowledge  hath  beene  often  approued,  and  is 
found  an  excellent  Receit  to  cure  the  same  disease.* 

W.  B.  THORNE. 


ON  THE  STUDY  OF  EARLY  PRINTED 
BOOKS :  NOTES  FROM  A  LECTURE 
BY  WILFRID  VOYNICH. 

IN  Wednesday,  March  i8th,  Mr.  Voy- 
nich  gave  a  lecture  at  the  School  of 
Economics  on  the  study  of  Early 
Printed  Books.  Delivered  to  an  audi- 
ence mainly  of  young  students,  the 
lecture  was  avowedly  elementary,  and 
in  its  historical  section  re-traversed  beaten  ground. 
Even  here,  however,  Mr.  Voynich  brought  together 
facts  and  suggestions  which  the  more  expert  of  his 
listeners  were  very  glad  to  take  note  of.  Thus  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  the  coincidence  of  the  date  of 
the  first  publications  of  Caxton's  English  press  with 
an  important  change  in  the  habits  of  continental 
printers.  'About  the  years  1477-78  it  became  cus- 
tomary in  Germany,  France  and  Italy  for  printers 
to  exchange  types.  Until  then,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, each  printer  had  founded  his  types  for  him- 
self, imitating  his  own  handwriting  or  any  manu- 
script of  which  the  calligraphy  pleased  him,  and 
each  press  was,  in  consequence,  personally  character- 
istic. But  from  that  time  men  began  to  buy  their 
type,  several  printers  often  buying  the  same,  and 
also  to  borrow  each  other's  types  when  it  was  con- 
venient to  do  so.  This  last  period  of  early  printing 
(1477-1 500)  has  therefore  in  those  countries  far  less 
individual  character  and  interest  than  the  preceding 
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twenty-three  years,  and  the  difficulty  of  identifying 
books  is  enormously  increased.  A  statement  of  the 
exacl:  condition  of  the  printing  industry  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1500  would  require  much  laborious 
calculation;  and  for  the  present  purpose  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  for  the  whole  forty-seven  years  (1454- 
1500)  we  have  records  of  900  presses  in  200  towns, 
employing  more  than  2,000  varieties  of  type.  The 
total  number  of  books  recorded  up  till  now  exceeds 
25,000,  and  judging  from  the  large  number  which 
are  being  discovered  every  year,  and  from  the 
curious  gaps  which  the  tables  of  dates  and  presses 
still  show,  we  can  confidently  assert  that  there  were 
considerably  more.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  great 
majority  of  ephemeral  publications,  both  theological 
and  secular,  must  be  irretrievably  lost.' 

On  the  question  of  local  types  Mr.  Voynich  re- 
marked elsewhere:  c  Fashions  in  handwriting  varied 
enormously  not  only  from  country  to  country  and 
town  to  town;  but  also  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  same  city,  according  to  their  class,  and  to  the 
nature  of  the  written  matter.  From  the  outset  the 
printers  varied  their  types  in  the  same  way,  cutting 
them,  with  the  utmost  care,  to  agree  as  closely  as 
was  possible  with  local  usage.  Not  only  the  forms 
of  the  letters,  but  the  combined  and  double  letters 
and  other  abbreviations  of  the  local  scribes  were  all 
preserved.  A  curious  example  of  this  imitativeness 
is  afforded  by  the  3o-line  Indulgence  of  1454. 
The  manuscript  from  which  it  was  printed  happens 
to  have  been  preserved ;  and  the  type  is  a  most 
careful  copy  of  the  writing  in  the  manuscript. 
Another  instance  is  that  of  the  press  in  Bruges  with 
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which  Caxton  was  connected  before  he  introduced 
printing  into  England.  His  partner  in  that  press 
was  Colard  Mansion,  a  scribe  and  illuminator, 
several  of  whose  manuscripts  have  come  down  to 
us  (one  has  been  recently  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum),  and  exhibit  unmistakably  the  original  of 
Mansion's  largest  type.'  As  a  contrast  to  this  careful 
copying,  Mr.  Voynich  instanced  Jensen's  roman 
type,  which  appears  to  be  the  first,  as  it  is  certainly 
the  most  successful,  example  of  the  deliberate 
modification  of  handwriting  in  order  to  invest  it 
with  the  peculiar  excellences  of  type.  c  With  this 
innovation  began  the  marked  difference  between 
the  printed  and  written  alphabet;  a  difference  which 
grew  steadily  wider.' 

The  two  sections  of  Mr.  Voynich's  lecture  which 
follow  deal  respectively  with  the  present  state  of 
the  study  of  fifteenth-century  books,  and  the  best 
method  for  the  beginner  to  equip  himself  for  taking 

part  in  it. 

***** 

'  The  present-day  student  of  early  printing  finds 
himself,  at  the  outset,  confronted  with  what  appears 
to  be  a  disheartening  and  hopeless  mass  of  contra- 
dictions. On  looking  more  closely,  however,  we 
find  the  apparent  confusion  to  be  only  the  natural 
result  of  that  complete  revolution  in  the  method 
of  bibliographical  study  which  is  taking  place  under 
our  eyes. 

As  is  well  known,  all  branches  of  human  learning 
pass  one  after  another  through  the  same  process  of 
transformation,  from  an  anomalous  hotch-potch  of 
desultory  observation  and  vague  theorizing  to  a 
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simple  and  accurate  system  of  study  by  classifica- 
tion. The  study  of  early  printed  books,  until  lately 
little  more  than  a  mere  hobby  for  dilettanti^  or  a 
laborious  and  mechanical  agglomeration  of  loose 
fa<5ts,  is  now  becoming  in  its  turn  a  definite  science, 
of  real  value  to  the  student  of  history. 

But  as  this  change  is  as  yet  only  in  the  making, 
not  made,  most  of  the  material  already  collected 
and  available  for  use  is  arranged,  not  upon  the  new 
scientific  method,  but  upon  the  old  empirical  one. 
We  have,  therefore,  no  choice  but  to  take  our  data 
where  alone  we  can  find  them ;  that  is,  in  the 
writings  of  the  happy-go-lucky  bibliographers  of 
the  old  school,  and,  rejecting  all  their  conclusions, 
draw  our  own  according  to  the  new  method. 

It  is  much  as  if  a  student  of  botany  were  com- 
pelled, for  lack  of  other  material,  to  use  as  standard 
books  of  reference  Gerarde's  Herbal  and  Matthioli's 
version  of  Dioscorides,  and  correct  them  by  the 
Linnaean  system  as  he  went  along. 

The  comparison  of  the  new  method  of  biblio- 
graphical study  with  the  Linnaean  system  is  not  so 
absurd  as  it  sounds.  The  phrase  '  Natural  History 
method '  applied  by  Henry  Bradshaw  to  the  new 
system  which  he  did  so  much  to  develop  gives  a 
very  accurate  conception  of  its  character.  Each 
press,  he  says,  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  genus; 
each  book  as  a  species.  By  grouping  the  separate 
presses  under  the  towns  in  which  they  sprang  up, 
and  the  towns  under  the  countries,  we  have,  for  the 
first  time,  a  rough  main  classification  within  which 
it  is  possible  to  work. 

The  first  rule  of  the  new  method  is  to  discard 
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entirely  all  speculations,  theories  and  personal 
opinions,  and  to  restrict  ourselves  to  those  conclu- 
sions which  can  be  actually  proved.  Evidence  is 
admitted  of  two  kinds  only :  Internal  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  book  itself  and  the  external  evidence 
of  authentic  contemporary  documents.  The  old 
bibliographers  rilled  their  writings  with  anecdotes, 
personal  predilections  and  antipathies,  controversial 
discussions  as  to  the  beauty,  rarity  or  monetary  value 
of  their  favourite  specimens,  and  random  specula- 
tions about  the  origin  or  history  of  this,  that,  or  the 
other  book,  considered  as  a  separate  and  independent 
entity.  With  all  this  the  modern  scientific  student 
of  printing  has  nothing  to  do.  He  substitutes  for 
the  haphazard  guesses  of  the  old  school  a  minute 
and  patient  investigation  of  the  book  itself  and  a 
comparison  of  its  peculiarities  (type,  paper,  orna- 
mentation, etc.)  with  those  of  other  species  of  its 
kind  and  order. 

The  other  main  rule  of  this  method  is  specializa- 
tion. The  new  bibliographer  takes  one  small  subject 
at  a  time,  say  the  history  of  one  press,  or  of  the 
development  of  a  particular  variety  of  type,  and 
studies  it  thoroughly  in  its  most  insignificant  de- 
tails. It  may  appear  to  many  an  unreasonable  waste 
of  labour  to  register  variations  in  the  shapes  of 
abbreviation  marks  or  capital  ^s  with  curly  tails ; 
but  those  who  have  followed  the  course  of  these 
laborious  researches  can  already  see  the  as  yet  un- 
written history  of  the  growth  and  spread  of  printing, 
of  the  difficulties  and  struggles  of  the  pioneers, 
shaping  itself  slowly  out  of  these  tiny  differences. 


IV. 
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I  have  been  asked  to  give  some  practical  hints 
on  how  to  work  with  early  books.  Those  who  wish 
to  become  specialists  must  of  course  devote  much 
time  to  a  minute  study  of  types,  without  which  no 
accumulation  of  facts  about  the  history  of  printing 
can  be  of  much  help.  Mere  familiarity  with  the 
names  of  printers  and  of  the  books  which  they  pro- 
duced is  useless  for  purposes  of  original  investiga- 
tion, and  almost  so  in  identifying  undated  books, 
which  form  nearly  one  third  part  of  all  fifteenth- 
century  printing.  A  good  beginning  for  a  student 
who  wishes  to  go  deeply  into  the  subject  would  be 
to  read  the  works  of  Bradshaw  and  Proctor,  to  take 
a  few  lessons  in  modern  practical  printing,  and  then 
to  enter  upon  the  study  of  types. 

But  few  persons  have  time  for  that.  Most  of 
those  present  wish,  no  doubt,  to  obtain  such  fami- 
liarity with  the  subject  as  will  help  them  to  cata- 
logue and  describe  small  collections.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  close  study  of  types  is  less  necessary ;  but 
the  eye  must,  at  least,  become  so  far  accustomed  to 
them  as  to  observe  small  differences  between  them, 
if  only  in  order  that  it  may  detect  '  faked '  copies, 
made  up  out  of  two  different  editions  of  a  book. 
The  quickest  and  surest  way  to  obtain  this  necessary 
familiarity  is  to  take  copies  of  all  the  existing  pro- 
ductions of  a  given  press  of  the  late  1470'$  or  early 
'8o's  (preferably  one  which  worked,  at  different 
periods,  in  two  different  countries),  and  compare 
them  with  each  other.  It  is  well  to  choose  a  press 
which  used  only  a  few  varieties  of  type,  say  four  or 
five,  as  the  beginner  would  be  likely  to  find  a  larger 
number  confusing.  The  minute  differences  of  the 
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types  and  devices,  and  many  other  small  points 
which  two  or  three  days'  practice  will  enable  the 
student  to  observe,  should  be  carefully  noted,  the 
books  should  be  collated  and  described,  and  the 
reasons  of  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  in 
Proctor's  chronological  tables  should  be  inquired 
into. 

Careful  work  of  this  kind  on  a  series  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  books  will  be  of  more  practical  benefit 
to  the  student  than  the  reading  of  hundreds  of  works 
upon  the  subject.  It  is,  of  course,  essential  that  the 
student  should  read  certain  standard  books  of  refer- 
ence ;  but  I  will  mention  only  a  few  of  the  most 
indispensable : 

Proctor's  c  Index  to  the  Early  Printed  Books  in 
the  British  Museum  and  Bodleian  Library,'  a  monu- 
mental work  notwithstanding  its  modest  title.  It 
gives,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  biblio- 
graphy, a  table,  complete  as  far  as  present  know- 
ledge goes,  of  the  towns  in  which  printing  existed 
before  the  end  of  the  year  1 500,  and  of  all  the 
presses  which  were  set  up.  It  is  arranged  under 
towns  and  countries  in  chronological  order,  and 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the  types  of  which  Mr. 
Proctor  has  been  able  to  inspect  specimens,  and  the 
history  of  their  migrations  from  press  to  press. 
Future  investigations  in  this  direction  will  doubtless 
add  to  the  list  many  more  types,  but  very  few  more 
presses  and  still  fewer  towns. 

Hain's  'Repertorium  Bibliographicum,'  contain- 
ing descriptions  of  16,299  books  and  giving  the 
collation  of  those  seen  by  the  author. 

Burger's  Index,  a  nearly  complete  list  of  books 
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known  up  to  the  present  day,  classified  by  their 
printers,  with  references  to  the  numbers  under 
which  they  are  described  by  Hain  and  Pro&or. 

Campbell  and  Holtrop  for  books  printed  in  the 
Low  Countries;  Habler  for  Spain,  and  Blades  and 
Gordon  Duff  for  England,  are  all  standard  works ; 
but  the  beginner  will  find  it  better  to  avoid  attempt- 
ing the  books  printed  in  these  countries,  as  the 
difficulties  are  very  great.  Professor  Copinger's 
Supplement  to  Hain,  containing  the  collation  and 
description  of  books  mentioned  by  Hain  but  not 
seen  by  him,  and  several  thousands  of  books  not  in 
Hain,  is  a  very  useful  book  for  a  careful  student ; 
but  in  questions  about  types,  dates  and  printers,  it 
is  advisable  to  follow  not  this  book,  but  Proclor's 
Index,  as  has  been  done  by  Burger  in  his  classified 
Index  to  Copinger. 

In  describing  a  book  all  details  should  be  given 
as  fully  and  clearly  and  also  as  concisely  as  possible. 
The  student  should  guard  against  confusion  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  book  with  those  of  the  individual 
copy.  In  many  cases  the  author's  name  is  not  men- 
tioned either  in  the  colophon  or  in  the  title,  if  there 
is  one,  but  is  hidden  in  the  preface  or  other  pre- 
liminary matter.  Often  the  name  is  corrupted  and 
often  omitted  entirely. 

In  transcribing  the  title  and  colophon  a  perpen- 
dicular stroke  should  be  placed  as  a  mark  between 
the  words  at  the  end  of  each  line  of  print,  as  two 
editions  from  the  same  press  will  sometimes  differ 
only  in  the  different  setting  of  the  type.  For  the 
same  reason  the  number  of  lines  to  a  full  page  should 
be  stated. 
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The  title  of  a  book  is  usually  clear.  The  next 
question  is  that  of  size,  a  very  simple  one,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  written  about  it.  The 
size  quoted  for  old  books  must  always  be  form  size, 
which  depends,  not  upon  height  or  signatures,  but 
upon  the  folding  of  the  paper.  The  chain  lines,  or 
wire  marks  in  the  paper,  which  usually  run  at  right 
angles  to  the  fine  lines,  and  about  an  inch  apart,  are 
perpendicular  in  folio  and  octavo,  and  horizontal 
in  quarto.  Sometimes  a  book  is  in  folio  and  quarto 
or  quarto  and  octavo  mixed,  which  often  indicates 
that  financial  difficulties  compelled  the  printers  to 
use  paper  of  varying  sizes.  In  such  cases  both  sizes 
should  be  stated. 

The  date  should  always  be  given  in  Arabic 
numerals.  The  difficulties  over  dates  which  are 
caused  by  the  various  towns  and  countries  having 
used  different  calendars,  are  explained  in  the  preface 
to  Proctor's  Index. 

In  the  case  of  those  undated  books,  the  date  of 
which  is  not  given  in  Proctor's  tables,  it  is  safer  to 
leave  the  question  open  than  to  trust  to  other  works 
of  reference,  except  special  monographs  on  the  par- 
ticular printer.  Should  a  date  be  taken  from  such 
a  monograph,  the  authority  should  be  stated. 

Collation  is  the  enumeration  of  the  leaves  of  a 
book,  according  to  the  system  by  which  they  are 
arranged  in  quires  or  gatherings.  Whether  the 
quires  be  signed  or  not,  the  number  of  leaves  in  each 
should  be  stated. 

Signatures  have  no  connection  with  the  size. 
They  are  a  guide  to  the  binder,  to  show  how  many 
leaves  go  to  the  quire,  and  the  order  of  them.  Col- 
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lation  is  a  most  complicated  and  difficult  part  of 
description;  there  are  cases,  fortunately  rare,  when 
even  an  expert  cannot  tell  the  number  of  leaves  a 
book  should  have  without  both  reading  it  and  com- 
paring it  with  another  edition.  In  ordinary  cases,  a 
book  should  be  passed  according  to  the  signatures 
(whether  printed,  stamped  or  written) ;  books  which 
have  no  signatures  are  collated  by  quires  and,  when 
there  are  watermarks,  by  them;  but  paper  with  no 
watermark  is  not  unknown. 

When  there  is  a  watermark  it  will  be  found,  in 
a  folio,  in  the  middle  of  one  half  of  each  sheet,  the 
corresponding  leaf  having  none  (except  in  the  rare 
cases  when  there  are  two  watermarks  to  a  sheet) ;  in 
a  quarto,  leaves  corresponding  to  each  other  have 
either  no  watermark  or  each  half  a  one  on  the  inner 
margin.  An  examination  of  the  watermarks,  checked 
by  an  enumeration  of  the  leaves  from  the  sewing  at 
the  middle  of  one  quire  to  that  at  the  middle  of  the 
next,  usually  suffices  for  an  accurate  collation.  As 
books  are  much  more  likely  to  be  imperfect  at  the 
beginning  or  end  than  elsewhere,  it  is  better  to 
begin  the  collation  from  the  central  quires  and  work 
to  the  outer  ones. 

Some  experts,  in  difficult  collations,  take  as  an 
extra  test  the  varying  degrees  of  smoothness  of  the 
paper,  as,  under  some  conditions,  the  outside  leaves 
of  a  quire  are  smoother  than  the  other.  But  this 
is  not  always  the  case,  and  the  difference  is  difficult 
to  judge  of  accurately.  This  test,  therefore,  is  use- 
less to  the  inexperienced. 

In  describing  a  book  the  first  word  of  the  second 
quire  should  be  given,  and  any  woodcut  devices, 
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borders,  and  initial  letters  should  be  mentioned, 
together  with  the  number  of  woodcuts  (if  any)  how 
many  of  them  are  repetitions,  their  size  (in  milli- 
metres), and  whether  and  how  they  are  signed. 

All  these  particulars  not  only  help  to  identify 
the  book  itself,  but  also  show  the  special  character- 
istics of  the  press,  thus  rendering  easier  the  identifica- 
tion of  other  books  from  the  same  press.  Equally 
important  helps  to  identification  are  descriptions  of 
the  binding,  the  stamps,  the  rubricator's  and  owner's 
notes  and  dates.  Even  the  strip  of  vellum  which 
is  sometimes  pasted  to  the  middle  of  a  quire  to  pro- 
tecl:  the  paper  from  the  sewing-string  may,  if  there 
is  any  printing  on  it,  aid  in  identifying  the  book  or 
in  settling  some  other  difficulty. 

When  we  reflect  how  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  we  can  hope  to  see  a  complete  picture  of 
fifteenth -century  printing,  how  many  unknown 
books  are  still  scattered  about  the  world  in  small 
libraries,  how  many  fragments  are  hidden  in  the 
linings  of  old  bindings,  and  how  much  light  can 
still  be  thrown,  by  closer  examination  of  woodcuts 
and  types  and  paper,  on  difficult  problems  in  the 
history  of  printing,  we  can  realize  how  peculiarly 
privileged  is  the  student  of  scientific  bibliography. 
So  little,  comparatively,  has  been  done  that  even 
the  beginner,  while  still  at  the  very  alphabet,  may 
at  any  moment  discover  something  as  yet  unknown 
to  any  authority.  Not  every  branch  of  human  learn- 
ing offers  that  inducement  to  the  student.' 
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IN  his  list  of  books  that  are  no  books  it 
is  pleasant  to  find  that  Charles  Lamb 
does  not  include  catalogues.  All  true 
lovers  of  books  delight  in  catalogues 
of  books,  but  few  of  them  give  much, 
if  any,  thought  to  catalogue  making 
or  catalogue  makers.  Some,  and  there  are  among 
them  those  who  should  know  better,  regard  the 
making  of  a  catalogue  as  child's  play,  while  others 
regard  it  as  a  dull  and  tedious  task  executed  by  dull 
and  tedious  persons.  Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be 
useless  to  hope  that  any  but  those  who  have  actually 
helped  to  make  catalogues,  or  have  watched  others 
at  the  work,  should  realize  the  incessant  thought, 
care  and  application  that  go  to  the  manufacture  of 
any  catalogue  worth  its  name.  It  is  to  such  qualities, 
combined  with  a  certain  originality  of  view,  and  a 
sense  of  the  requirements  not  only  of  the  student 
and  expert,  but  also  of  the  general  reader,  that  we 
owe  the  production  of  a  literary  tool  of  such  ex- 
cellence and  utility  as  the  new  catalogue  of  the 
London  Library. 

The  outward  history  of  this  valuable  addition  to 
bibliography  is  told  in  the  preface  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  The  inner  history  would  form  an 
interesting  chapter  in  the  annals  of  catalogue 
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making,  and  would  furnish  useful  precedents  for 
future  work  of  the  kind.  How  intelligent  boys  were 
caught  fresh  from  school,  and  were  initiated  by 
Mr.  Hagberg  Wright  and  his  coadjutor,  the  late 
Mr.  Russell,  into  the  mysteries  of  catalogue  making; 
how  the  youths  became  infected  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  chief,  and  worked  with  him  early  and  late 
through  the  years  of  preparation;  how  accuracy  was 
encouraged  by  rewards  (maximum,  sixpence)  for  the 
discovery  of  errors  in  the  typed  slips ;  how  holidays 
were  cheerfully  foregone,  and  how  there  was  a 
guessing  competition  as  to  the  number  of  pages  to 
which  the  catalogue  would  run — all  this  and  more 
besides  would,  if  space  permitted,  make  a  moving 
tale.  It  must,  however,  be  left  for  future  record  or 
to  some  more  competent  chronicler. 

In  designing  his  catalogue,  Mr.  Hagberg  Wright 
wisely  remembered  that  it  was  to  be  used  by  average 
persons  who  read  books,  as  well  as  by  students 
and  experts.  He  therefore  attempted  and  has,  we 
think,  thoroughly  succeeded  in  rendering  its  inform- 
ation easy  of  access  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
readers.  Indeed  the  book  may  be  said  to  form  an 
excellent  guide  to  British  and  foreign  literature, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  all  large  libraries  both  public 
and  private.  Naturally  in  so  extended  a  field  a  few 
errors  have  crept  in,  and  occasionally  we  notice 
some  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  setting  out  of  tracts, 
pamphlets,  and  the  publications  of  literary  societies. 
But  we  have  no  desire  to  cavil,  and  the  setting  out 
of  the  Somers  Tracts  is  of  such  excellence  that  it 
may  serve  as  a  model  to  future  cataloguers.  The 
giving  of  the  contents  of  works  in  several  volumes 
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is  a  welcome  feature  in  the  catalogue,  and  one  that 
specially  appeals  to  busy  workers.  Then  the  name 
chosen  for  the  principal  heading  is  happily  in  every 
case  the  familiar  one  to  which  most  persons  would 
turn.  Michael  Angelo  remains  the  Michael  Angelo 
we  all  know,  and  is  not  disguised  as  Buonarroti. 
But,  as  it  should  be,  references  from  other  and  less 
familiar  names  are  carefully  made.  In  Michael 
Angelo's  case  there  are  seven  of  these  name-refer- 
ences. Space  has  been  found  for  such  luxuries  by  a 
lavish  use  of  abbreviations,  the  list  of  which  occu- 
pies twelve  columns.  They  take  some  learning,  but 
once  mastered  are  fairly  easy  to  remember. 

The  attempt  to  identify  the  writers  of  anonym- 
ously published  books,  perhaps  the  most  original 
feature  of  the  work,  has  been  so  successful,  that  there 
is  incorporated  in  the  catalogue  a  quantity  of  biblio- 
graphical information  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
In  the  course  of  the  researches  about  6,000  letters 
were  written  to  authors,  publishers  and  others  in 
Great  Britain  and  abroad.  About  2,000  replies  were 
received,  and  they  are  carefully  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  library.  Even  a  cursory  study  of  this 
correspondence  which  (thanks  to  the  courtesy  of 
the  librarian)  we  have  been  privileged  to  make, 
shows  it  to  possess  a  twofold  interest,  bibliogra- 
phical and  human.  Indeed  in  the  latter  connection 
it  would  furnish  a  new  chapter  to  the  c  Curiosities 
of  Literature.' 

Only  a  very  few  writers  seem  tenacious  of  their 
anonymity  or  are  unwilling  to  disclose  it.  Modest 
persons  wonder  how  their  correct  description  can 
be  of  any  consequence,  while  others  are  glad  to  be 
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asked  for  it,  since  they  have  suffered  from  erroneous 
description  in  other  catalogues.  A  good  deal  of 
autobiography  crops  up  in  one  way  or  another.  A 
man  pleads  guilty  to  the  authorship  of  two  serious 
works,  says  that  in  his  youth  he  perpetrated  a  novel, 
and  asks  the  librarian  to  subscribe  to  a  county  history 
society  in  which  he  is  interested.  A  lady  volunteers 
the  information  that  she  used  a  pseudonym  in  order 
that  her  book  might  take  its  chance  and  not  be 
bought  only  by  friends.  One  man  is  exceedingly 
angry  at  the  request  for  his  right  name,  remarking 
that  makers  of  catalogues  have  the  necessary  books 
of  reference  at  hand  for  the  identification  of  authors' 
names.  '  I  am  author  of  all  the  books  under  my 
name  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  though 
they  seem  to  be  rather  a  miscellaneous  lot,'  writes 
another  in  a  sort  of  surprised  self-criticism. 

Librarians  are  greatly  worried  by  the  people  with 
one  initial  and  a  common  name.  An  author  pos- 
sessing, say,  the  common  name  of  John  Smith,  when 
asked  if  he  can  add  anything  to  distinguish  himself 
from  another  writer  of  the  same  name,  says  that  he 
can  suggest  nothing,  but  thinks  there  must  be  hope 
in  the  other,  '  there  cannot  be  a  second  so  mere  a 
John  Smith.'  Another  man  regrets  that  he  is  a 
John  Thomas  Jones :  there  seems  to  have  been  three 
of  them.  Yet  another,  suffering  from  a  name  held 
in  common  with  a  number  of  others,  wishes  his 
family  had  been  less  prolific  or  that  his  parents  had 
added  Nebuchadnezzar,  Asurbabel,  Mardokempad 
or  some  such  distinctive  appendage  to  his  very 
common  name.  '  I  happen  to  possess  rather  a  vast 
number  of  forenames  and  use  them  with  some  care- 
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lessness,'  cheerfully  explains  one  author,  while  an- 
other confesses  that  he  spells  his  name  one  way  in 
his  English  books  and  another  in  his  German;  but 
happily  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  our  librarians  and 
cataloguers  such  bi-lingualism  is  rare.  Perhaps  the 
worst  puzzle,  and  no  infrequent  one,  is  the  pro- 
pensity of  some  authors  for  writing  under  several 
names ;  they  are  thus  set  down  in  catalogues  as 
different  persons.  Women  seem  to  be  the  greatest 
sinners  in  that  respect.  Susan  Brown,  Mrs.  Walter 
Robinson,  Susan  Robinson  (we  withhold  naturally 
real  names)  are,  says  her  son,  one  and  the  same 
person,  while  Allibone  makes  of  her  three  separate 
writers.  Luckily  marriage  causes  no  difference  to 
a  man's  name.  But  there  are  men  who  write  under 
two  pseudonyms  as  well  as  under  their  own  name, 
and  it  has  even  come  to  light  that  two  persons,  one 
English  and  the  other  American,  use  the  same 
pseudonym. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  letters  is  from  a 
Frenchman,  relating  how  he  came  to  write  a  book 
on  *  Se6tes  et  Societes  secretes,'  masonic  and  other- 
wise, '  livre  qui  avait  disparu  presqu'aussitot  apres 
avoir  paru.'  The  publisher,  a  curious  person,  an 
'  occultiste,'  who  consulted  the  spirit  of  his  dead 
daughter  about  all  his  affairs,  suppressed  the  book 
because  he  was  a  member  of  such  societies.  His 
widow  found  it  in  the  cellar  and  restored  the  copies 
to  the  author.  The  same  writer,  it  appears,  also 
published  pamphlets  and  articles  on  hunters.  He 
sent  the  librarian  a  pamphlet,  '  Sur  la  condition  des 
chevaux  de  chasse,'  '  puisque  vous  paraissez  etonne 
de  cette  rare  conjonclion  de  talents  divers,'  and  in- 
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formed  him,  that  although  it  was  written  for  spe- 
cialists it  passed  through  four  editions. 

The  process  of  cataloguing  has  revealed  only  too 
clearly  the  gaps  in  the  library.  It  is  really  quite 
rich  in  incomplete  sets  of  books.  A  learned  student 
having  occasion  to  write  to  the  librarian,  remarks 
that  the  '  liking  of  the  Committee  for  incomplete 
sets  of  books  is  comical,'  and  hopes  that c  the  diseased 
appetite  won't  increase.'  Instead  of  multiplying 
libraries,  some  well-disposed  millionaire  might  turn 
his  attention  to  perfecting  the  London  Library. 
Where,  for  instance,  could  a  more  suitable  home 
be  found  for  that  collection  of  books  about  London 
about  which  Lord  Rosebery  was  so  eloquent  a  short 
while  ago  ?  Likewise  it  would  vastly  increase  the 
usefulness  of  the  library  and  possibly  the  number 
of  members,  if  duplicate  copies  of  certain  works, 
not  classed  as  books  of  reference,  but  often  needed 
for  reference,  were  kept  permanently  on  the  shelves, 
so  that  a  student  might  be  sure  at  any  time  of  find- 
ing them.  Meanwhile  let  us  be  thankful  for  what 
we  have.  The  catalogue  proves  on  every  page  not 
only  what  a  man  of  Mr.  Hagberg  Wright's  energy 
and  industry  can  accomplish,  but  also  how  important 
a  factor  in  every  undertaking  is  originality  of  mind. 
If  a  distinct  personality  can  make  itself  felt  even  in 
so  impersonal  a  compilation  as  a  catalogue,  how 
much  more  can  it  do  in  other  things.  It  is  there- 
fore reasonable  to  hope  that  the  librarian  may  effect 
still  further  improvements  in  the  institution  over 
which  he  so  ably  presides. 

Z. 
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A  LIST  OF  VARIATIONS  IN  THREE 
COPIES  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  EDITION 
OF  HERRICK'S  <  HESPERIDES '  AND 
<  NOBLE  NUMBERS; 

HE  Rev.  C.  P.  Phinn  has  kindly  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  '  The  Library '  the 
results  of  a  collation  of  an  imperfect 
copy  of  Herrick's '  Hesperides '  in  his 
possession  (here  called  P.)  with  the 
copies  (here  called  G.  and  T.)  in  the 
Grenville  and  Thomason  collections  at  the  British 
Museum.1  Except  for  the  differences  noted,  which 
affecl  altogether  only  quite  a  few  pages,  the  three 
copies  agree  absolutely,  not  merely  as  to  the  text, 
but  in  broken  or  misplaced  letters  and  other  pecu- 
liarities. Herrick  students  will  notice  that  in  No.  86, 
'To  Dean-bourn,'  the  readings  'warty'  and  'watry,' 
over  which  editors  have  disputed,  both  possess  ori- 
ginal authority  ;  and  in  No.  526,  '  Upon  her  Feet,' 
instead  of  the  accepted  reading,  'As  if  they  started 
at  Bo-peep,'  Mr.  Phinn's  copy  and  the  Thomason 
agree  in  reading,  'As  if  they  played  at  Bo-peep,' 

1  The  Thomason  copy  bears  the  notice  '  and  are  to  be  sold  by 
Tho:  Hunt,  Bookseller  in  Exon,'  the  Grenville  was  sold  'at  the 
Crown  and  Marygold  in  Saint  Pauls  Church-yard.'  Incidentally 
Mr.  Phinn's  collation  disposes  of  the  attempt  which  has  been  some- 
times made  to  treat  these  variations  on  the  title-page  as  constituting 
different  editions. 
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These  are  perhaps  the  only  two  readings  of  any 
literary  importance  which  Mr.  Phinn's  laborious 
collation  of  the  three  copies  has  discovered.  But  it 
is  of  great  bibliographical  importance,  not  for  the 
text  of  Herrick  only,  but  for  those  of '  King  Lear,' 
*  Paradise  Lost '  and  other  books  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  to  account  for  the  occurrence 
of  small  differences  here  and  there  in  what  appear 
at  first  sight  to  be  absolutely  similar  copies  of  the 
same  edition.  The  facl:  that  these  differences  only 
affecl:  eight  sheets  in  Herrick,  and  only  one  or  two 
pages  in  each  sheet,  simplifies  the  problem,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  some  of  our  readers  may  propound 
solutions  in  our  next  number. 

To  facilitate  examination  we  transcribe  the  text 
of  the  Grenville  copy,  inserting  in  brackets  the 
readings  of  Mr.  Phinn's,  and  where  they  differ  from 
G.  those  of  the  Thomason  copy  also.  Where  the 
Thomason  copy  is  not  mentioned,  it  must  be  under- 
stood to  agree  with  that  of  the  Grenville,  and  the 
reading  in  brackets  is  that  of  Mr.  Phinn's  only. 

Sheet  C. 

Upon  Love. 

Love  scorch'd  my  finger,  but  did  spare 

The  burning  of  my  heart : 
To  signifie,  in  Love  my  share 

Sho'd  be  a  little  part. 

Little  I  love  ;  but  if  that  he 

Wo'd  but  that  heat  recall : 
That  joynt  to  ashes  sho'd  he  [be]  burnt  j~p.  29  mis- 

Ere  I  wo'd  love  at  all.  Lprinted  28. 
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[To]  Dean-bourn,  a  rude  River  in  Devon. 

by  which  sometimes  he  lived. 

Dean-bourn  \_-Bourn],  farewell ;  I  never  look  to  see 

Deane,  or  thy  warty  [watry]  incivility 

Thy  rockie  bottome,  that  doth  teare  thy  streams, 

And  makes  them  frantick,  ev'n  to  all  extreames ; 

To  my  content,  I  never  sho'd  behold, 

Were  thy  streames  silver,  or  thy  [the]  rocks  all  gold. 

Rockie  thou  art ;  and  rockie  we  discover 

Thy  men ;  and  rockie  are  thy  wayes  all  over. 

O  men,  O  manners ;  Now  [There],  and  ever  knowne 

To  be  A  Rockie  Generation  ! 

A  people  currish ;  churlish  as  the  seas ; 

And  rude  [almost]  as  rudest  Salvages 

With  whom  1  did,  and  may  re-sojourne  when 

Rockes  [Rocks]  turn  to  Rivers,  Rivers  turn  to  Men. 


Kissing  Usurie. 

Biancha  Let 

Me  pay  the  debt 
I  owe  thee  for  a  kisse 

Thou  lend'st  to  me; 

And  I  to  thee 
Will  render  ten  for  this : 

If  thou  wilt  say, 

Ten  will  not  pay 
For  that  so  rich  a  one ; 

He  cleare  [cleere]  the  summe, 

If  it  will  come 
Unto  a  Million. 

By  this  I  guesse,  [P.  30 

Of  happinesse 
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Who  has  a  little  measure  :  1 

He  must  of  right, 

To  th'  utmost  mite, 
Make  payment  for  his  pleasure.1 

To  Julia. 

How  rich  and  pleasing  thou,  my  Julia,  art, 

In  each  thy  dainty,  and  peculiar  part  ! 

First,  for  thy  ^ueen-ship  on  thy  head  is  set 

Of  flowers  a  sweet  commingled  Coronet  :  [:] 

About  thy  neck  a  Carkanet  is  bound, 

Made  of  the  Ruble  ,  Pearle  and  Diamond: 

A  golden  ring,  that  shines  upon  thy  thumb  : 

About  thy  wrist,  the  rich  Dardanium. 

Between  thy  Breast[s]  (then  Doune  of  Swans  more  white) 

There  playes  the  Saphire  with  the  Chrysolite. 

No  part  besides  must  of  thy  selfe  [self]  be  known, 

But  by  the  Topaz  [Topaze],  Opal^  Calcedon. 


To  Laurels. 

A  Funerall  stone 

Or  Verse  I  covet  none;  [,] 
But  onely  crave 
Of  you  [,]  that  I  may  have 
Asacred  [A  sacred]  Laurel  springing  from  my  grave  : 

Which  being  seen, 
Blest  with  perpetuall  greene, 

May  grow  to  be 
Not  so  much  call'd  a  tree, 
As  the  eternall  monument  of  me. 

Page  3  1  .   The  Bag  of  the  Bee. 

Two  Cupids  fell  at  odds  [ddos,  T.  P.]  ; 

1  P.  reverses  the  order  of  the  two  halves  of  this  stanza,  begin- 
ning *  He  must  of  right,'  and  ending  *  Who  has  a  little  measure.* 
IV.  P 
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Sheet  L.  Page  145.  A  New-yeares  gift  sent  to  Sir 
Simeon  Steward. 

The  free-born  Nosthrills  [Nosthrill  T.  P.],  of  the  King. 

Page  149.   Upon  Greedy.    Epig. 

Now  the  jest  in  this  [jestn  ithis]  appeares, 

Page  152.  'The  Departure  of  the  good  Daemon 
[Demon,  T.  P.]. 

Sheet  O.  Pages  207,  208.  The  Wassaile^  etc.  In 
the  Thomason  copy  the  whole  of  the  text  of  what 
should  be  p.  207  is  placed  on  p.  208,  and  that  of 
p.  208  on  p.  207.  Nevertheless  T.  agrees  with  G. 
in  eighteen  variants  which  are  found  on  these  two 
pages  when  compared  with  P.  Thus  on  p.  207: 

1.  4.     Yet,  ere  twelve  Moones  \_Moons]  shall  whirl  about. 
1.  1 1.  Bankt  all  with  Lillies,  [Lillies]  and  the  Cream. 
1.  14.  Nor  Bee,  or  Hive  you  [ye]  have  be  mute; 
1.  19.  Last,    [Last]   may  your   Harrows,    Shares   and 
Ploughes, 

1.  21.  All  prosper  by  your  [our]  Virgin-vowes. 

1.  25.  Let's  [Lets]  leave  a  longer  time  [Time]  to  wait. 

Page  208.  P.  wholly  omits  stanza  n. 

1.  6.     Yet  to  the  Lares  this  we'l  say,  [.] 

1.  9.     T  'ave  lost  the  good  ye  [yee]  might  have  had. 

1.  10.   Vpon  [Upon]  a  Lady  faire  \Faire\  but  fruit  lesse. 

1.  1 1 .  Pudica.  [G.  T.  have  a  plain  P,  Mr.  Phinn's 
copy  a  flourished  one.] 

1.  12.  Himen  \Hymen\ 

1.  15.  Pudica.  [G.  T.  have  a  flourished  P,  Mr.  Phinn's 
copy  a  plain  one. 

1.  1 9.     But  lost  to  that  [,]  they  most  approv'd  : 
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11.   20,  21. 

My  story  tells  [tels],  by  Love  they  were 
Turn'd  to  these  Springs,  which  wee  see  here :  [;] 

1.  27.     My  wooing  's  ended  :  now  my  wedding's  [wed- 
dings] neere ; 

Catchword:  V-pon  \Upon\. 

Sheet  ^    Page  225.      Upon  her  Feet. 

As  if  they  started  [played  T.  P.]  at  Bo-peep. 
'To  his  honoured  friend^  Sir  John  Mynts  [Mince  T.  P.], 

Sheet  X.  P.  has  one  side  of  the  sheet  wrongly 
paged  throughout,  the  numbers  running  274,  275, 
278,  279,  282,  283,  286,  287,  instead  of  306,  307, 
310,  311,  314,  315,  318,  319.  There  is  also  a 
difference  in  the  catchword  to  p.  311. 

Sheet  Dd.  On  p.  387  in  the  «  The  School  or  Perl 
of  Putney,'  1.  19,  P.  has  the  misprint  compulsine 
for  compulsive,  in  G.  T.  it  appears  as  compulsinve. 

Page  395,  line  6.      Upon  Luske. 

Wo'd  shrouded  be,  and  therewith  [there  with]  buried. 

1.  10.     Foolishnesse. 

In's  'T use  lanes  [Tusc'luanes~\,  I'ullie  doth  confesse, 

Page  398.     The  pillar  of  Fame. 

1.  21.    Tho  Kingdoms  fal  [Kingdom  fals]. 

NOBLE  NUMBERS. 
Sheet  Dd.     Page  50.     Reverence. 

True  Reverence  is  as  (Cassiodore  doth  prove) 

True  Reverence  is  (as  Cassiodore  doth  prove)    T.  P. 
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Page  60.     Hell  fire. 

The  fire  of  Hell  this  strange  condition  hath 

To  burn,  not  shine,  (a  [as  T.  P.]  learned  Basil  saith.) 

Page  74.     His  words  to  Christ •,  going  to  the  Crosse. 
For  me  to  flie,  but  now  [,]  to  follow  Thee. 

On  a  rough  summary  it  would  appear  that  the 
only  cases  in  which  P.  is  clearly  right  as  against 
G.  T.  combined  occur  in  sheet  C,  pp.  29  (1.  i),  30 
(11.  1 6,  24,  25),  but  that  elsewhere  on  these  pages, 
as  in  the  transposition  of  the  two  half  stanzas,  it  is 
demonstrably  wrong. 

P.  appears  also  to  be  wrong  as  compared  with 
G.  T.  on  sheets  L,  O,  X,  Dd,  and  to  be  wrong  in 
company  with  T.  on  sheets  C  (p.  31),  L,  and  per- 
haps Q^ 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  '  Noble  Numbers,' 
T.  P.  appear  to  be  right  certainly  in  two,  probably 
in  all  three,  cases  as  against  G. 

Will  anyone  frame  a  theory  as  to  what  went  on 
in  the  printing  office  to  account  for  these  variations  ? 

As  the  proofs  are  corrected  a  partial  explanation 
suggests  itself,  but  is  held  over  in  the  hopes  of  a 
more  complete  one  being  offered  before  July. 
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HE  celebration  at  Manchester  of  the 
jubilee  of  its  Public  Library  sets  one 
thinking  of  the  progress  and  prospects 
of  the  Library  movement,  and  neither 
the  progress  nor  the  prospects  can  be 
considered  as  entirely  satisfactory  as 
could  be  wished.  Manchester  itself,  of  course,  is  a 
shining  example,  and  others  are  not  lacking,  and 
during  the  last  few  months  Mr.  Carnegie's  gifts 
have  caused  libraries  to  multiply  wonderfully.  But 
two  enthusiasts — for  though  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards 
seems  now  to  have  retired  from  the  field,  it  was  his 
liberality  which  kept  things  alive  during  a  critical 
period — two  enthusiasts  do  not  make  up  for  the 
failure  to  attract  widespread  support,  and  that  there 
has  been  this  failure  seems  undeniable.  Founded  in 
many  cases  in  the  teeth  of  a  strong  local  opposition, 
libraries  all  over  the  country  have  been  cramped 
and  starved,  in  rich  districts  because  the  full  rate  of 
a  penny  in  the  pound  has  not  been  allowed  them, 
and  in  poor  ones  because  the  penny  rate  has  itself 
proved  insufficient.  When  the  charges  for  interest 
and  sinking  funds  on  debts  incurred  for  initial  ex- 
penses have  been  defrayed,  the  annual  income  has 
in  many  cases  been  so  small  that  salaries  have  had 
to  be  kept  at  a  bare  minimum ;  the  book  fund  has 
been  miserably  inadequate,  and  extension  by  means 
of  branch  libraries,  etc.,  has  crept  along  at  a  snail's 
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pace.  Thus  meagrely  equipped  with  funds,  it  is 
no  discredit  to  their  zealous  officials  if  libraries  have 
failed  to  fire  the  public  imagination.  Only  unto 
him  who  hath  shall  be  given  ;  and  because  few 
libraries  have  been  able,  in  the  popular  phrase,  '  to 
make  a  splash/  in  few  cases,  indeed,  have  local 
benefactors  come  forward  to  supplement  the  meagre 
allowance  from  the  rates.  One  reads  daily  in  the 
newspapers  of  c  charitable  bequests  '  to  hospitals  and 
missionary  societies,  and  every  other  form  of  good 
work,  but  a  legacy  to  a  municipal  library  is  so  rare 
that  I  cannot  myself  remember  having  seen  a  note 
of  one.  Yet  legacies  for  the  purchase  of  books,  or 
for  defraying  the  cost  of  popular  lectures,  or  for 
paying  off  debt,  would  be  as  well  applied  as  any 
money  could  well  be,  and  there  is  no  depreciation 
of  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Carnegie 
involved  in  thinking  that  a  series  of  local  benefac- 
tions would  be  a  much  surer  proof  of  popular  ap- 
preciation of  library-work  than  the  utmost  liberality 
on  the  part  of  only  one  or  two  rich  givers. 

Narrow  financial  conditions  inevitably  entail  nar- 
rowness in  other  ways.  The  present  system  of 
staffing  libraries  by  which  '  previous  experience '  is 
demanded  for  practically  every  post  which  com- 
mands a  salary  of  more  than  a  few  shillings  a  week, 
works  on  the  whole  admirably.  If  any  single  system 
could  with  advantage  be  made  universal  there  is 
certainly  none  which  would  yield  better  results, 
since  by  constant  selection  of  the  '  best  candidate,' 
it  almost  insures  energy  and*  keenness  in  all  the 
principal  posts.  But  no  one  system  can  provide  the 
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variety  which  would  be  beneficial,  and  in  a  profes- 
sion which  ought  to  be  a  highly  educated  one,  it 
seems  lamentable  that  a  man  who  postpones  enter- 
ing it  until  he  has  taken  a  university  degree  will 
probably  find  it  not  at  all  easy  to  get  an  engage- 
ment. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  the  treatment  of  libraries  by 
publishers  seems  to  me  as  unfair  as  it  is  shortsighted, 
and  as  injurious  as  it  is  unfair.  English  libraries  in 
this  respect  are  apparently  no  worse  off  than  those 
of  Germany  and  the  United  States,  since  from  both 
these  countries  news  come  of  the  refusal  of  pub- 
lishers to  allow  booksellers  to  grant  libraries  any 
special  discounts.  But  that  customers  who  spend 
hundreds  of  pounds  every  year,  who  order  books 
methodically  and  pay  regularly,  should  be  no  better 
treated  than  the  haphazard  purchaser  who  may  give 
as  much  trouble  over  an  order  for  three  or  four  six- 
shilling  books  as  a  large  library  would  do  over  an 
invoice  of  fifty  pounds'  worth,  seems  grossly  unfair. 
It  is  also  shortsighted,  because  it  tempts  librarians 
to  wait  till  they  can  obtain  books  second-hand  or 
at  '  remainder '  prices,  and  puts  a  premium  on  secret 
arrangements  between  librarians  and  booksellers  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  unreasonable  custom-duties 
promote  smuggling.  The  great  majority  of  libraries, 
I  believe,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  ar- 
rangements, and  consequently  find  their  book-fund 
diminished,  and  diminished  in  respect  to  the  very 
purchases  which  they  are  most  anxious  to  make. 
While  the  tendency  is  for  novels  to  grow  cheaper 
and  cheaper,  the  introduction  of  the  net  system  has 
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certainly  raised  the  price  of  other  books  quite  ten 
per  cent.,  and  the  librarian  is  thus  tempted  to  buy 
as  much  fiction  and  as  little  non-fiction  as  possible. 
How  this  can  profit  publishers  I  fail  to  see.  If 
two  hundred  libraries  each  buy  an  extra  copy  of  a 
popular  novel  of  which  50,000  have  been  printed, 
the  gain  to  the  publisher  is  quite  negligible.  But  if 
two  hundred  libraries  each  buy  a  copy  of  any  in- 
formational work,  the  total  number  printed  having 
probably  been  little  more  than  a  thousand,  this 
help  just  makes  the  difference  between  loss  and 
profit. 

I  have  put  these  points  with  some  fervour  be- 
cause, being  myself  an  author  and  editor  in  a  small 
way,  and  mostly  of  bookish  books  to  which  libra- 
rians might  feel  favourably  disposed,  I  feel  that  the 
refusal  to  them  of  a  reasonable  special  discount  is  a 
personal  wrong.  How  it  is  to  be  righted  I  fail  to 
see.  If  municipal  libraries  were  in  private  hands  it 
would  be  easy  to  organise  a  wholesale  book-supply 
company  on  co-operative  principles,  with  a  return 
of  a  percentage  of  profits  to  each  library  accord- 
ing to  its  purchases.  Mr.  John  Burns  would  prob- 
ably go  a  step  further  and  municipalise  the  book- 
shops. Librarians  will  probably  adopt  the  less  heroic 
course  of  waiting,  with  what  patience  they  can,  for 
better  times.  Till  those  times  come  they  have  a  real 
grievance. 

The  mention  of  co-operative  book-supply  com- 
pany in  my  last  paragraph  reminds  me  of  Lord 
Goschen's  interesting,  if  rather  diffuse,  biography  of 
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his  grandfather,  the  famous  Leipzig  publisher,  for 
the  elder  Goschen  was  connected  for  a  short  time, 
at  the  outset  of  his  life,  with  a  business  which  grew 
out  of  an  attempt  to  establish  a  co-operative 
publishing  company  in  the  interest  of  authors. 
Of  course  the  attempt  failed,  as  all  such  attempts 
will  as  long  as  human  nature  remains  as  it  is,  and 
Goschen  started  on  his  own  account  and  built  up  a 
notable  publishing  house ;  no  easy  matter  at  a  time 
when  there  were  some  thirty-eight  different  Ger- 
man states,  and  a  successful  book  published  in  one 
of  these  might  be  pirated  with  impunity  in  all  the 
other  thirty-seven.  In  the  course  of  his  career 
Goschen  had  business  relations  with  many  of  the 
chief  men  of  letters  in  the  most  famous  period  of 
German  literature,  and  in  virtue  of  these  and  of  the 
curious  details  given  as  to  the  relations  between 
authors  and  publishers,  methods  of  payment,  etc.,  the 
biography  is  full  of  interesting  matter.  When  his 
business  ought  to  have  been  showing  a  handsome 
profit  Goschen  was  almost  ruined  by  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  and  thereafter  he  found  some  difficulty  in 
limiting  himself  to  the  small  ventures  which  alone 
could  be  made  to  pay.  His  descendants  have  ob- 
viously found  banking  a  far  more  remunerative 
employment. 

Messrs.  Heitz  and  Miindel  of  Strassburg  have  re- 
cently published  an  elaborate  study,  by  Dr.  Leo 
Baer,  of  the  illustrated  chronicles  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ('Die  Illustrierten  Historienbiicher  des  15 
Jahrhunderts :  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des 
Formschnitters  ') .  There  is  some  advantage,  as  well 
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as  some  disadvantage,  in  thus  isolating  the  books 
of  a  particular  class,  and  Dr.  Baer  examines  the 
chronicle-histories  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
and  epitomises  what  has  been  written  about  them 
with  great  industry,  adding  at  the  end  of  his  book, 
a  useful  list  of  the  woodcuts  in  each  work.  It  is  a 
pity  that  only  so  few  of  these  cuts  have  been  repro- 
duced in  his  text,  as  the  books  themselves,  though 
by  no  means  of  the  rarest  class,  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  the  great  public  libraries,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  up  one's  interest  in  reading  about  illustrated 
books  unless  a  good  many  specimens  from  them  are 
reproduced. 

Of  other  bibliographical  publications  there  are 
not  many  to  record.  The  Bibliographical  Society 
has  issued  its  books  for  1902,  comprising  (i)  a  part 
of  Transactions,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  long  paper 
on  English  seventeenth-century  school-books,  by 
Professor  Foster  Watson,  and  a  very  interesting 
bibliography  of  Christopher  Smart,  by  Mr.  G. 
J.  Gray;  (ii)  '  Abstracts  of  Wills  of  English 
Printers  and  Stationers,'  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Plomer ; 
(iii)  an  illustrated  monograph,  by  Mr.  Strickland 
Gibson,  on  '  Early  Oxford  Bindings,'  giving  an 
exhaustive  account  of  the  bindings  done  at  Oxford 
up  to  the  date  of  the  tardy  adoption  of  gold- 
tooling  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Messrs.  Kegan 
Paul  and  Co.  have  reissued  the  four  articles  on 
'  English  Book-Illustrators  of  To-day,'  which  Miss 
Sketchley  contributed  to  the  (  Library '  last  year, 
with  the  bibliographies  carefully  revised,  and 
with  an  introduction  by  the  present  writer  com- 
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paring  the  illustrations  of  our  own  day  with  those 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  '  Burlington  Maga- 
zine '  has  made  its  appearance,  full  of  good  articles, 
and  almost  too  crowded  with  illustrations.  But 
only  one  of  its  articles  touches  on  books,  that  in 
which  Mr.  Bernhard  Berenson  rather  rashly  attri- 
butes 'nine-tenths'  of  the  woodcut  illustrations 
executed  at  Florence  between  1490  and  1510  to  an 
'  Alunno  di  Domenico,'  to  whom  he  also  attributes 
several  pictures.  Mr.  Arber  has  been  having  very 
hard  work  over  the  first  volume  of  his  reprint  of  the 
'Term  Catalogues,' but  hopes  to  have  it  out  before 
the  summer,  and  is  supplying  it  with  an  index  of 
publishers,  printers,  etc.,  which  will  at  once  form  a 
nucleus  round  which  it  should  be  possible  to  build 
up  a  history  of  the  book-trade  during  a  hitherto 
little  explored  half  century.  I  know  of  no  other 
bibliographical  books  of  any  importance  which  are 
likely  to  be  out  before  the  autumn. 

A.  W.  P. 

Recent  numbers  of  'The  Bibliographer'  (New 
York,  Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.)  contain  several  inter- 
esting articles,  largely  contributed  by  English 
writers.  In  that  for  December  Mr.  H.  R.  Plomer 
writes  on  Michael  Sparke,  a  London  bookseller  of 
the  seventeenth  century  who  lived  in  Green  Arbour 
Court,  Old  Bailey  (as  Goldsmith  did  afterwards), 
and  is  known  to  fame  as  the  unlucky  publisher  of 
Prynne's  'Histrio-Mastix.'  Mr.  Plomer  shows  that 
besides  his  Puritan  sympathies  Sparke  also  had  a 
fondness  for  books  of  geography  and  travel,  pub- 
lishing, among  others,  Captain  John  Smith's  '  Gen- 
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erall  History  of  Virginia/  Saltonstall's  English  edi- 
tion of  Mercator's  Atlas,  and  also  a  pirated  edition 
of  Eden's  translation  of  Peter  Martyr's  £  De  Novo 
Orbe.'  Besides  occasionally  pirating  other  men's 
works,  Sparke  vehemently  attacked  monopolies  in 
his  '  Scintilla :  or  a  light  broken  into  dark  ware- 
houses,' and  imported  English  Bibles  and  Prayer- 
books  from  Holland,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
King's  Printer  and  his  assignees.  Altogether  he 
must  have  appeared  to  his  respectable  contempor- 
aries as  a  most  turbulent  fellow,  a  fact  which  makes 
Mr.  Plomer's  article  all  the  better  reading.  In  the 
same  number  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  contributes  a 
bibliography  of  his  brother  Dante  Gabriel,  and, 
under  the  title  of  'A  Witch-Hunter  in  the  Book- 
Shops,'  Mr.  G.  L.  Burr  gives  an  account  of  some 
of  the  books  of  witchcraft  collected  by  President 
White  of  Cornell  University.  This  is  illustrated 
with  some  facsimiles,  but  facsimiles  produced  by 
line-blocks  are  not  a  strong  point  with  '  The  Bib- 
liographer,' several  of  those  given  in  this  number 
being  badly  blurred. 

In  the  January  number  Professor  Saintsbury  writes 
on  the  'Theophila '  of  Edward  Benslowe,  whom  the 
author  of  '  Hudibras '  satirised  so  severely  in  his 
'  Character '  of  '  A  Small  Poet.'  Mr.  Saintsbury 
shows  by  apt  quotation  how  really  good  some  of 
Benslowe's  poetry  is,  even  though  it  belongs  to  that 
school  of  Crashaw  in  which  whatever  is  less  than 
excellent  is  insupportable.  A  study  of  Mr.  De 
Vinne's  book  on  '  The  Titlepage '  is  much  more 
readable  than  its  curiously  ill-chosen  illustrations 
would  lead  a  reader  to  expect.  In  c  The  Collector 
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Abroad '  Mr.  Evan  Campbell  delivers  a  vigorous 
attack  on  the  English  antiquarian  book-market. 
Apparently  here  is  another  field  in  which  America 
thinks  England  effete  and  worn  out.  But  Mr. 
Campbell  generalises  much  too  rashly  from  the 
doubtful  morality  of  one  or  two  unimportant  Eng- 
lish firms,  and  his  ridicule  of  his  compatriots  who 
boast  of  picking  up  a  'second  folio'  in  a  small  shop 
in  Stratford  is  beside  the  point.  New  York  is  the 
natural  centre  of  the  book-market  for  Americana,  the 
attempt  to  sell  the  Lefferts  books  at  greater  ad- 
vantage in  London  notwithstanding  ;  but  for  a  good 
many  years  to  come  it  is  not  likely  to  compete  with 
London  in  any  other  respedt,  if  only  because  it  has 
so  few  old  private  libraries  of  its  own  to  draw  on 
for  fresh  supplies. 

In  the  February  number  Mr.  Wynne  E.  Baxter 
writes  on  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost/  but  his  article 
does  not  contain  much  that  will  be  new  to  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  paper  he  read 
some  time  ago  before  the  Bibliographical  Society. 
We  note,  however,  that  some  of  the  errors  in  the 
facsimile  of  title-pages  have  been  corrected,  though 
the  border  rules  are  still  much  too  neat  and  perfect. 

Among  recent  articles  in  the  '  American  Library 
Journal,'  by  far  the  most  interesting  is  that  in  the 
February  number  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Richardson,  on 
'  The  Travelling  Librarian.'  This  is  a  plea  that 
librarians  should  be  allowed  to  travel  in  pursuit  of 
their  private  or  professional  studies,  and  an  indica- 
tion of  the  increased  efficiency  which  should  result 
from  their  doing  so.  It  is  not  only,  as  Mr.  Richard- 
son says,  that  talking  foreign  tongues  is  of  practical 
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use,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  in  itself  that  librarians 
should  occasionally  take  their  place  in  other  libraries 
as  '  readers,'  and  learn  from  practical  experience 
how  differently  various  rules  and  restrictions  will 
then  be  regarded.  Moreover,  it  is  well  to  visit 
book-shops  and  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
correspondents  in  other  countries,  and  a  spell  of 
travel  brings  many  new  ideas.  For  various  reasons 
American  Library  Committees  have  appreciated 
these  facts  far  more  thoroughly  than  English  ones, 
for  is  not  America  the  happy  land  where  many 
teachers  and  some  librarians  have  'sabbatical  years  ' 
granted  them  in  which  to  take  new  leases  of  life? 
Soon  may  such  good  customs  spread  to  England. 

The  same  number  of  the  '  Library  Journal '  con- 
tains a  good  article  by  Mr.  Cutter  on  '  Library 
Discipline:  rules  affecting  the  public,'  which  is  all 
on  the  side  of  liberality  and  common-sense,  and  an 
argument,  a  little  too  defensive  in  its  tone,  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  Gaillard,on  the  importance  of  public  libraries 
supplying  foreign  books. 

From  the  interesting  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
Garnett  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Home-Reading  Union,  we  regret  that  we  have  only 
space  to  quote  two  paragraphs,  the  first  of  which 
suggests  an  opportunity  for  the  local  benefactor 
whose  sluggishness  Mr.  Pollard  deplores :  '  Dr. 
Hill  recommends  that  the  librarians  should  "  take 
care  that  the  books  on  our  lists  are  on  their  shelves 
— the  required  books  at  least  in  duplicate."  I  hope 
that  this  is  already  the  case  in  many  instances. 
Where  it  is  not  it  is  clear  that  the  adoption  of  Dr. 
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Hill's  suggestion  would  tend  to  a  general  raising 
of  the  tone  of  the  library,  and  should  therefore  be 
welcomed  by  librarians.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that,  from  the  limitation  of  rating  power 
and  the  inevitable  outlay  in  salaries,  warming, 
lighting,  binding,  and  other  necessary  expenses,  free 
libraries  may  frequently  be  unable  to  procure  books 
in  duplicate,  or  even  single  copies  of  all  the  books 
that  they  ought  to  possess.  When  this  is  the  case 
the  fact  should  be  made  known,  and  private  liber- 
ality— stimulated,  it  may  be,  by  the  appeals  of  our 
Union — might  be  invited  to  come  to  the  rescue. 
Apart  from  the  colossal  munificence  that  builds 
entire  libraries,  we  do  not  hear  very  much  of  private 
benefaction — no  doubt  from  the  perfectly  natural 
impression  that  the  need  for  individual  liberality  is 
superseded  by  the  public  rate.  But  let  some  useful 
work — such  as  this  proposed  duplication  of  im- 
portant books — be  pointed  out  which  the  rate  is 
unable  to  effect,  and  I  am  confident  of  a  response, 
especially  in  a  case  like  this,  where  two  sets  of  in- 
fluences, the  library  and  the  Union,  could  be 
brought  to  bear.' 

In  our  second  quotation,  Dr.  Garnett  suggests 
the  Home-Reading  Union  as  a  new  ally  against  an 
old  enemy :  '  The  great  impediment  in  the  way  of 
the  extension  of  the  library  system,  whether  by  the 
creation  of  new  libraries  or  the  further  develop- 
ment of  those  already  existing,  is  the  dispropor- 
tionate percentage  of  their  issues  of  works  of  fiction. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  allow  that  this  is  a  valid 
objection ;  with  every  drawback  libraries  are  doing 
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a  great  work,  and  the  dissemination  of  fiction  even 
is  far  preferable  to  intellectual  stagnation.  But  it 
is  a  very  plausible  argument.  It  exactly  suits  the 
case  of  those  who  want  to  keep  down  rates  or  to 
protect  certain  vested  interests  without  appearing  as 
the  adversaries  of  culture.  It  even  enables  such 
people  to  assume  airs  of  intellectual  superiority,  and 
to  pose  as  the  very  Pharisees  of  enlightenment, 
while,  in  fact,  they  are  very  often  the  publicans. 
It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  man  who  would  not  will- 
ingly spend  a  shilling  upon  a  book,  or  who  is  adverse 
to  the  education  of  the  poor  lest  they  should  en- 
croach upon  himself,  to  be  able  to  say :  "  Ah !  I 
object  to  spend  the  people's  money  upon  novels." 
There  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  no  sincerity  in  the 
argument,  but  there  is  much  speciousness,  and  it  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  argument  with  which  good, 
well-meaning  people  are  likely  to  be  impressed. 
To  nullify  it,  therefore,  would  be  to  remove  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  library  development,  and 
towards  this  end  the  Reading  Lists  of  the  Union 
are  the  best  means.  Hence  the  wisdom,  as  to  which 
we  cordially  concur,  of  supporting  the  Union  ! ' 

L.  C.  W.  AND  A.  W.  P. 
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RIALS. 

jT  is  scarcely  possible  that  amid  all  the 
discussion  called  forth  by  the  recent 
discovery  of  a  Cretan  script  more  an- 
cient than  the  Trojan  War,  no  refer- 
ence should  have  been  made  to  the 
remarkable  passage  in  the  Lexicon  of 
Suidas,  where,  while  himself  deriving  the  phrase, 
'  Phoenician  letters '  from  Phoenix,  the  brother  of 
Cadmus,  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  alphabet,  he 
states  that  the  Cretans  disputed  this  claim,  and  as- 
signed a  different  etymology.  Having,  however, 
been  unable  to  discover  any  allusion  to  the  passage, 
we  propose  to  supply  the  apparent  omission,  and 
make  it  the  starting-point  for  some  discursive  ob- 
servations upon  writing  and  writing  materials  in 
early  times. 

The  entry  in  Suidas's  Lexicon  is  as  follows: 
4  PHOENICIAN  LETTERS.  The  Lydians  and  lonians 
received  alphabetic  characters  from  Phoenix,  the  son 
of  Agenor,  the  inventor.  But  this  the  Cretans  deny, 
affirming  that  letters  were  first  inscribed  upon  palm- 
leaves  (tV  QOIVMUV  7T£TO,XO(i). 
IV.  Q 
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Until  recently,  this  pretension  of  the  Cretans  to 
the  invention  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  etymology  by 
whichthey  endeavoured  to  invalidate  the  Phoenician 
claim,  would  have  appeared  equally  preposterous. 
Now,  however,  that  they  are  known  to  have  been 
possessed  of  a  script,  whether  stri<5tly  alphabetical 
or  not,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  period  (seven  genera- 
tions before  the  Trojan  war)  assigned  by  legend  to 
Cadmus;  and  that  a  theory  deserving  respectful 
examination  connects  them  ethnologically  with 
Libya,1  one  of  the  native  lands  of  the  palm,  the 
matter  wears  another  aspe6t.  We  think,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  origin  of  Cretan  petalography  should 
rather  be  sought  eastward  than  southward:  but  it 
may  be  desirable  to  show  in  the  first  instance  that  if 
the  Cretans  contended  that  the  palms  which  first 
afforded  materials  for  the  scribe  were  Cretan  palms, 
the  assertion  at  least  involved  nothing  physically 
impossible. 

The  southern  shore  of  Crete  just  touches  the 
thirty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  assigned  as  the 
northern  limit  of  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the 
date-palm.  It  is  not,  therefore,  probable  that  the 
culture  of  the  palm  in  Crete  was  on  a  large  scale; 
but  that  a  grove  of  palms  might  form  a  feature  in 
the  Cretan  landscape  may  be  inferred  from  the  name 
of  the  port  where  the  mariners  conveying  St.  Paul 
ineffectually  sought  to  disembark — Phoenice:  as  well 
as  from  the  appearance  of  the  palm  upon  the  coins 

1  That  there  may  have  been  a  Libyan  element  in  the  population 
of  Crete  is  exceedingly  probable,  Crete  being  only  two  days'  sail 
from  Africa ;  but  the  vestiges  of  alphabetic  writing  in  Libya  are 
usually  thought  to  be  of  much  later  date. 
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of  two  Cretan  cities,  Hierapytna  and  Priansos. 
Pliny  states  that  there  are  palm  trees  in  Crete  which 
divide  into  as  many  as  three  and  even  five  trunks, 
and  mentions  the  abundance  in  the  island  of  another 
kind  of  the  genus,  the  chamaerops  humilis.  He  also 
speaks  of  the  use  of  palm-leaves  as  an  early  material 
for  writing  upon,  but  this  assertion  is  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  amazing  statement  that  papyrus 
was  not  employed  until  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 

More  important  palm-trees  than  ever  grew  on 
Crete  were  the  sacred  palms  at  Delos,  of  such  an- 
tiquity that  there  seemed  no  absurdity  in  alleging 
the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Diana  to  have  taken  place 
under  one  of  them.  The  myth  representing  Theseus 
to  have  held  games  at  Delos,  and  crowned  the  victors 
with  palm,  may  also  be  appealed  to:  and  Theseus, 
it  is  worth  remembering,  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
Cretan  Minos.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  we  may 
obtain  an  approximate  date  for  the  planting  of  the 
sacred  palm  at  Delos  through  the  celebrated  passage 
in  the  sixth  book  of  the  '  Odyssey '  where  Ulysses 
compares  the  impression  produced  upon  him  by  the 
dignity  and  grace  of  Nausicaa  with  the  similar 
emotion  evoked  by  the  sight  of  that  tree.  There 
being  no  mention  of  the  palm  in  the  Iliad,  this 
passage  has  been  held  to  prove  a  later  date  for  the 
Odyssey,  and  consequently  a  difference  of  author- 
ship. But  it  is  impossible  that  the  author  or  authors 
of  the  c  Iliad  '  should  have  been  unacquainted  with 
the  palm,  sufficiently  familiar  to  the  Greeks  of  a 
previous  generation  to  have  been  frequently  repre- 
sented in  the  sculptures  of  Mycenae.  The  writer  of 
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the  '  Odyssey  '  unquestionably  describes  the  Delian 
palm  from  observation,  and  would  not  have  been 
guilty  of  the  anachronism  of  carrying  it  back  to  the 
day  of  Ulysses  if  it  had  been  first  planted  in  his  own. 
He  certainly  means  us  to  understand  that  it  was 
growing  at  Delos  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War: 
and  as  it  must  have  taken  some  time  for  it  to  have 
attained  the  flourishing  condition  in  which  Ulysses 
is  represented  to  have  beheld  it,  he  may  have  con- 
ceived it  as  planted  a  century  earlier,  a  period  not 
remote  from  the  age  of  Theseus  and  Minos.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  Homer  knows  nothing  of  any 
catastrophe  having  overtaken  the  Cretan  kingdom 
before  the  Trojan  War,  and  that  its  subversion  must 
therefore  have  been  nearly  contemporary  with  the 
subversion  of  Mycenae. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  Cretans  might 
with  good  reason  claim  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  palm  in  the  time  of  Minos.  It  may  be 
added  that,  granting  the  genuineness  of  his  history, 
upon  which  they  would  of  course  insist,  they  would 
be  able  to  prove  that  alphabetic  writing,  or  at  least 
conventional  characters  of  some  sort,  must  have 
been  known  to  them  in  his  days;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  evidence  of  their  knowledge  is  such 
as  to  indicate  a  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  rather  than 
an  indigenous  origin. 

Everyone  must  have  observed  that  the  history  of 
Moses  bringing  down  the  Ten  Commandments  from 
Sinai  implies  the  existence  at  that  time  of  the  art  of 
writing,  without  which  the  Tables  of  the  Law  would 
have  been  unintelligible.  Like  much  else  in  the 
Pentateuch,  the  tradition  is  older  than  Moses,  and 
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may  be  traced  back  to  Babylon.  According  to  a 
series  of  tablets  recently  translated  by  Mr.  L.  M. 
King,  of  the  British  Museum,  the  tablets  of  law  and 
destiny  worn  on  the  breast  of  the  ancient  god  Bel 
*  were  stolen  by  the  storm-god  Zu,  and  taken  to  his 
abode  in  the  Storm  Mountain.  There  was  no  law, 
and  it  was  not  until  Merodach  went  up  into  the 
mountain  and  brought  the  tablets  down  that  law 
was  once  more  among  men.'  This,  equally  with 
the  Hebrew  version,  implies  the  existence  of 
writing. 

The  bearing  of  this  circumstance  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  writing  in  Crete  proceeds  from  the  fact  that 
the  tradition  of  a  sacred  code,  involving  the  use  of 
written  characters,  being  brought  down  by  a  divinely 
instructed  legislator  from  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain, is  Cretan  as  well  as  Hebrew  and  Babylonian. 
Ephorus,  as  cited  by  Strabo  (x.  4,  8),  related  that 
Minos,  in  imitation  of  an  ancient  mythical  legis- 
lator named  Rhadamanthus,  the  brother  of  another 
Minos,  ascended  every  ninth  year  to  the  cave  of 
Zeus,  and  returned  with  digested  and  consequently 
written  precepts  (<rvvTeT<x,y[ABv<x.  Tra^a-yyeXjuara)  which 
he  declared  that  he  had  received  from  the  god. 
This  is  substantially  Homer's  account  (Od.,  xix. 
179,  1 80),  though  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
he  means  to  imply  that  Minos  was  the  familiar 
friend  (ou^trr^q]  of  Zeus  every  ninth  year,  or  that 
he  spent  nine  years  under  his  tutelage.  However 
this  may  be,  Homer's  view  as  to  the  period  of 
Minos  is  very  distinct.  Ulysses,  disguising  himself 
from  Penelope,  represents  himself  as  a  Cretan  prince 
and  grandson  of  Minos,  who  must  consequently 
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have  reigned  two  generations  before  the  Trojan 
war.1  The  Cretans,  therefore,  in  transmitting  the 
tradition  of  Minos's  intercourse  with  Jupiter,  vir- 
tually affirmed  the  existence  of  writing  among  them 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.,  a 
claim  brilliantly  confirmed  by  the  recent  discoveries 
of  script  at  Gnossus.  It  does  not,  however,  follow 
that  writing  was  indigenous  with  them,  though  the 
form  of  script  employed  may  have  been.  The 
Minos-legend  we  have  adverted  to  renders  probable 
a  general  indebtedness  to  Babylon  and  Assyria  for 
ideas  and  beliefs ;  while  in  the  case  of  writing,  the 
employment  of  clay  tablets  suggests  a  Babylonian 
model.  The  special  veneration  paid  to  the  Bull 
also  seems  an  indication  of  Chaldaean  astronomical 
influences,  the  vernal  equinox  in  that  age  of  the 
world  taking  place  when  the  sun  was  in  Taurus. 
Babylonian  inventions  and  ideas  would  probably 
reach  Crete  through  Phoenicia,  and  the  untenable 
Cretan  etymology  of  '  Phoenician  letters '  may  be 
a  protest  against  the  claim  of  the  Phoenicians  to 
be  regarded  as  the  inventors  of  writing,  when  in 
facl:  they  were  only  its  transmitters.  Yet  it  is  not 
impossible  that  writing  actually  may  have  come  to 
Crete  upon  a  palm  leaf.  Has  the  question  of  the 
conduct  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  familiar  cor- 
respondence engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned  ? 
That  letters  of  state  requiring  careful  preservation 
were  incised  on  clay  or  stone  we  know  from  many 

The  same  period  for  Minos  is  stated  in  Iliad,  xiii.  449. 
Iliad,  xiv.  322,  refers  to  the  ancient  and  mythical  Minos,  a  con- 
temporary of  Cadmus,  and  therefore  not  the  Minos  of  the  Minotaur 
legend. 
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examples,  of  which  the  Tell-Amarna  tablets  are  the 
most  noteworthy.  But  such  mallet  and  chisel  work 
must  have  been  too  troublesome  an  operation  to  be 
resorted  to  on  unimportant  occasions,  and  nothing 
is  more  likely  than  that  a  mass  of  familiar  letters  on 
leaves  or  other  light  substances  was  continually 
flitting  about  Babylon,  which  has  entirely  perished 
from  the  fragility  of  the  material.  There  is  a  well- 
known  instance  of  the  use  of  inscribed  leaves  for  a 
temporary  purpose  in  the  petalism  of  Syracuse,  the 
counterpart  of  the  Athenian  ostracism,  when  the 
name  of  the  person  to  be  banished  was  written  by 
the  voter  upon  an  olive  leaf. 

It  would  be  premature  to  put  forth  any  theory 
of  the  introduction  of  writing  into  Greece  with  con- 
fidence at  a  time  when  the  field  of  investigation  is 
being  daily  widened  by  new  discoveries.  As  we 
write,  the  announcement  is  made  of  a  discovery  by 
Professor  Furtwangler  of  fictile  vessels  at  Orcho- 
menos,  incised  with  a  script  resembling  the  Cretan, 
which  may  cast  an  entirely  new  light  on  the  subject. 
At  present  the  question,  as  regards  syllabaries,  would 
seem  to  be  in  suspense  between  native  talent  and 
importation  from  some  part  of  Asia,  most  probably 
Babylonia ;  while  the  Phoenicians  may  have  de- 
served the  gratitude  of  mankind  by  first  making 
the  great  transit  from  the  syllabary  to  the  alphabet. 

The  passage  from  palm  leaf  to  papyrus  is  the 
passage  from  uncertainty  to  certainty.  We  have 
nothing  to  add  to  a  communication,  entirely  derived 
from  the  research  of  Russian  and  German  Egypto- 
logists, already  made  by  us  to  the  '  Athenaeum '  on 
this  subject ;  but  the  fact  brought  to  light  is  of  such 
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transcendent  importance,  establishing  the  dissemina- 
tion of  papyrus  beyond  Egypt  near  the  date  usually 
assigned  for  the  Trojan  war,  and  thus  refuting  the 
opinion  that  the  Homeric  poems  could  only  have 
been  transmitted  orally,  that  it  cannot  be  repeated 
too  frequently  until  it  has  become  matter  of  general 
knowledge. 

In  April,  1901,  a  German  translation  by  Adolf 
Erman  of  a  papyrus  discovered  by  W.  Golenischeff 
and  published  in  the  '  Zeitschrift  fur  Aegyptische 
Sprache  und  Alterthumskunde '  for  1900,  appeared 
in  the  c  Deutsche  Rundschau,'  and  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  present  writer,  who  gave  an  account  of 
it  in  the  'Athenaeum  '  of  April  i3th.  It  records  the 
adventures  of  Wenamun,  minister  of  the  temple  of 
Amun-ra,  who  about  1080  B.C.  was  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Phoenician  city  of  Byblos  to  obtain 
cedar  beams  for  the  repair  of  the  sacred  bark  of  the 
deity.  Egypt  was  then  in  a  fallen  and  impotent 
condition,  distracted  among  many  petty  sovereigns, 
and  the  Phoenician  prince  Zekurbaal  long  refused 
to  admit  the  envoy  to  his  presence.  When  at  length 
accident  enabled  the  Egyptian  to  obtain  an  audience, 
he  represented  that  Zekurbaal's  father  and  grand- 
father had  both  contributed  cedars  for  the  same 
purpose.  c  Yes,'  replied  Zekurbaal,  '  but  they  had 
received  handsome  presents';  and,  sending  for  the 
records  of  his  kingdom,  he  made  the  assertion  good 
by  pointing  out  the  precise  amount  of  silver  be- 
stowed upon  them.  Wenanum  had  brought  no 
presents,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  write  to  the 
Prince  of  Tanis,  begging  him  in  the  name  of  all 
the  Egyptian  Pantheon  to  scrape  together  whatever 
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he  could.  A  miscellaneous  assortment  of  gifts  pre- 
sently arrived,  among  which  are  named  Jive  hundred 
sheets  of  papyrus.  These  must  evidently  have  been 
intended  for  writing,  as  the  quantity  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  any  manufacturing  purpose.  It  ap- 
pears, then,  that  a  century  after  the  Trojan  war 
papyrus  was  exported  from  Egypt,  at  least  upon 
special  occasions ;  while  that  it  was  not  very  com- 
mon outside  the  country  seems  proved  by  its  being 
regarded  as  a  present  meet  for  a  prince.  It  seems 
a  reasonable  conjecture  that  the  royal  records  pro- 
duced by  Zekurbaal  were  written  upon  it,  which 
would  carry  its  employment  in  Syria  nearly  up  to 
the  reputed  period  of  the  Trojan  war.  At  all  events, 
the  possibility  of  its  use  indefinitely  augments  the 
probability  of  the  transmission  of  ancient  books  by 
writing.  The  existence  of  intercourse  between 
Egypt  and  neighbouring  countries  is  shown  by  an 
adventure  belonging  to  another  part  of  Wenamun's 
narrative.  Landing  in  Cyprus,  and  finding  himself 
surrounded  by  an  unfriendly  crowd,  he  exclaims  in 
his  own  language :  '  It  is  impossible  that  some  one 
of  you  should  not  know  Egyptian';  and  a  person 
acquainted  with  the  language  comes  forward  im- 
mediately. It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  he  quitted 
Phoenicia  in  possession  of  his  cedars,  although  the 
mutilation  of  the  MS.  leaves  it  uncertain  whether 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  them  safe  to  Egypt. 
Probably  he  did,  or  he  would  not  have  cared  to 
record  his  expedition. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  long  before  the  exportation 
of  papyrus  from  Egypt  could  suffice  for  literary 
purposes :  and  bark,  leaves,  and  skins  were  probably 
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employed  to  an  extent  of  which  we  have  now  little 
conception.  The  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  burned  by 
Jehoiakin  would  seem  to  have  been  written  upon 
some  kind  of  parchment.  An  interesting  notice  of 
a  private  letter  being  written  upon  quite  a  different 
kind  of  material  occurs  in  the  Erotica  of  Par- 
thenius,  cap.  ix,  where,  during  a  war  between  the 
Naxians  and  the  Milesians,  which  probably  took 
place  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  a  damsel  is  repre- 
sented as  sending  a  message  to  her  brothers  in  the 
opposite  camp  inscribed  upon  a  thin  plate  of  lead 
concealed  in  a  loaf.  A  tough  and  flexible  material 
like  sheet-lead  would  provide  an  excellent  material 
for  short  letters,  especially  such  as  required  conceal- 
ment, and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  would  be  fre- 
quently employed.  The  apparent  ability  of  all  the 
parties  concerned  to  read  and  write  implies  a  fair 
standard  of  literary  education  and  a  certain  demand 
for  writing  materials,  although  the  apparatus  of  in- 
struction may  have  been  nothing  more  elaborate 
than  a  stick  and  the  sands  of  the  seashore.  Such  a 
lesson  is  adumbrated  in  a  fragment  of  the  Theseus 
of  Euripides,  where  a  herdsman,  unacquainted  with 
writing,  is  represented  as  having  impressed  upon 
his  memory  the  appearance  of  the  characters  he  had 
seen,  probably  traced  upon  the  ground  or  carved 
upon  a  tree : 

*  Though  skilless  of  the  science  of  the  scribe, 

I  will  rehearse  the  letters'  outward  show. 

The  first  a  circle,  true  as  by  the  craft 

Of  turner  framed,  fraught  with  a  stroke  within. 

The  next  two  upright  stems,  linked  by  a  bar 

That  traverses  the  middle  interval. 

The  third  in  likeness  of  a  ringlet  writhes. 
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The  fourth  a  line  ascending,  source  and  stay 
Of  three  that  slope  aslant.1    Hard  to  depict 
The  fifth  aright,  where  two  disparted  limbs 
Join,  and  descend  in  union  to  their  base. 
And  in  the  last  the  third  is  seen  again.' 

The  courteous  reader  who  will  reproduce  the 
figures  thus  verbally  delineated  will  find  that  he  has 
written  0H2ETE. 

R.  GARNETT. 

1  So  in  the  early  form  of  the  epsilon. 
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A  SECRET  PRESS  AT  STEPNEY  IN 
1596. 

OW  many  secret  presses  were  there  at 
work  in  and  around  London  from,  say 
1560  to  1603?  To  answer  the  ques- 
tion at  all  satisfactorily,  a  full  study 
of  the  records  of  the  Company  of 
Stationers  would  be  necessary.  But 
without  doubt  they  were  numerous.  The  wardens 
and  subordinate  officers  of  the  company  were  often 
kept  hard  at  work  night  and  day,  going  from  place 
to  place  and  from  house  to  house,  hunting  for  these 
secret  presses.  Such  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
privileges  and  monopolies  which  had  grown  up  in 
the  trade  of  printing,  whereby  a  few  became  rich  at 
the  expense  of  their  fellows.  Another  result  was 
that  printing  in  England  as  a  fine  art  was  crushed 
out  of  existence  for  wellnigh  three  centuries. 

The  monopolists  tried  many  ways  of  stopping  the 
evil  of  secret  printing.  Some  men  they  persecuted; 
others,  like  John  Wolfe,  they  bought  out.  Then  they 
tried  bribes,  and  in  1584  thought  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  an  end  to  it  by  relinquishing 
their  grasp  on  certain  books.  But  by  that  time  the 
game  had  become  profitable,  and  in  spite  of  the 
concessions,  secret  presses  and  illegal  printing  were 
carried  on  as  freely  as  before. 

The  production  of  these  presses  may  be  roughly 
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divided  into  two  classes,  books  that  were  prohibited 
by  authority  as  dangerous  in  doctrine,  such  as  the 
Martin  Marprelate  tracts,  and  ordinary  books  the 
sole  printing  of  which  was  vested  by  letters  patent 
in  certain  men. 

The  English  presses  that  produced  the  books  ob- 
noxious to  those  in  power  were  generally  wandering 
ones,  and  were  distinguished  by  bad  printing  and  fic- 
titious imprints.  The  second  class  of  press,  devoted 
to  surreptitious  printing  for  merely  commercial 
ends,  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  investigated. 
The  homes  of  these  presses  were  in  holes  and  cor- 
ners, in  cellars  and  garrets,  in  the  back  streets  of 
the  old  city.  Their  owners  were  careful  to  give  no 
clue  to  their  identity,  but  imitated  closely  the  de- 
vices, ornaments,  type  and  imprints  of  the  works 
they  copied,  so  that  it  became  almost  impossible 
even  for  experts  to  detect  the  piracy.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  those  within  the  City  walls,  there  must 
have  been  other  presses  scattered  up  and  down  the 
country  of  which  nothing  has  been  heard.  Con- 
firmation of  this  is  found  in  an  entry  in  the  Regis- 
ters of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  which  by  some 
strange  chance  has  escaped  the  recording  pen  of 
Mr.  Edward  Arber,  and  no  one  without  access  to 
those  records  could  possibly  have  discovered  it.  The 
entry  is  as  follows : 

1  xiiij  die  marcii,  1596.  Anno  39.  R<.  Eliza- 
beth. Present:  Mr.  Harison,  master;  Mr.  Styrrop, 
Mr.  Dawson,  wardens ;  Mr.  Watkyns,  Mr.  New- 
berye,  Mr.  Bynge,  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  How,  Mr. 
Man,  Mr.  Collins.' 
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'  Fforasmuche  as  Edward  Venge  and  his  com- 
plices erefted  &  vsed  a  printinge  presse  by  Bisshopps 
hall  in  the  countye  of  Midd.  And  withe  the  same 
prynted  prymers,  catechismes  and  almanacks,  con- 
trarye  to  her  Maiesties  prohibicon  and  the  decrees 
of  the  starre  chamber,  whiche  press  with  certen 
pica  and  Romayne  Englishe,  and  other  letters,  and 
certen  prynted  leaves  of  the  prymer  to  the  quantitie 
of  4  or  5  reames,  were  found  there  and  seised  and 
brought  to  Stationers  hall  accordinge  to  the  said 
decrees,  on  the  viij  daie  of  this  inst  March.  1596. 
ytt  is  therefore  ordered  att  a  full  court  holden  this 
14  of  March  1596.  That  accordinge  to  the  said 
decrees  the  said  presse  and  tres,  shalbe  sawed  in 
peecs  melted  and  defaced,  and  made  vnserviceable 
for  pryntinge.' — Register  B,  fol.  462  verso. 

The  first  puzzle  in  this  entry  was  the  name  of 
the  place.  Bishop's  Hall  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
'  Index  Villaris,'  nor  in  Lewis's  c  Topographical 
Dictionary.'  The  clue  was  obtained  from  the 
printed  calendar  of  Wills  in  the  Prerogative  Court 
of  Canterbury,  published  by  the  British  Record 
Society,  which  contains  a  very  useful  '  Index  Lo- 
corum.'  Bishop's  Hall  was  the  name  of  a  house  in 
the  parish  of  Stepney,  close  to  Bethnal  Green.  It 
was  sometimes  known  as  Bonner's  Hall,  after  the 
celebrated  bishop  of  that  name,  and  the  protestant 
martyrs  of  Queen  Mary's  reign  are  said  to  have 
been  confined  there. 

Bishop's  Hall  or  Bonner's  Hall  formed  part  of 
the  Manor  of  Stebenhuthe  or  Stepney,  which  with 
the  adjoining  Manor  of  Hackney  was  granted  by 
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King  Richard  II.  to  the  Bishops  of  London.  It 
was  alienated  by  them  to  the  Crown  in  the  fourth 
year  of  King  Edward  VI.,  and  was  by  the  same 
monarch  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  and 
his  heirs  for  ever.  It  seems  to  have  been  confiscated 
again  by  Queen  Mary,  as  the  grant  to  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth  was  confirmed  a  second  time  in  the 
succeeding  reign  by  means  of  a  Fine  or  Recovery 
made  to  him  in  the  names  of  Lord  Burleigh  and 
Sir  William  Cecil.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  family  until  the  Commonwealth  days,  when  it 
was  again  sequestered,  and  a  survey  of  the  manor 
made  in  1 642,  expressly  mentions  c  The  Antient 
Mannor  House  of  Stepney  and  of  Hackney  called 
ye  Blpps  hall  wherein  Bfpp  Bonner  sometime  lived.' 
(Add.  MS.  22,253,  B-M0 

But  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  secret  press  worked 
by  Venge  is  stated  in  the  record  to  have  been  not 
/»,  but  by  '  Bishop's  Hall,'  and  in  the  survey  just 
mentioned  there  are  other  houses  noted  as  going 
with  or  forming  part  of  the  Bishop's  Hall  property. 
One  of  these  was  a  '  house,  Orchard  and  garden  lett 
at  x  li  p:  annum,'  and  another  tenant  is  said  to  hold, 
'  four  houses  adjoyning  with  gardens  whereof  one 
an  ale  house.'  In  the  Crace  collection  are  several 
views  of  Bishop's  Hall  or  Bonner's  Hall,  taken  in 
1844,  when  the  building  was  pulled  down,  at  the 
formation  of  Victoria  Park.  In  one  of  these  views 
a  part  of  the  building  is  shown  as  an  alehouse.  So 
that  it  is  not  quite  clear  as  to  which  of  these  houses 
on  the  Bishop's  Hall  estate,  was  the  one  in  which 
Venge  carried  on  his  secret  press,  but  at  any  rate  it 
was  very  close  to  the  old  manor-house,  and  it 
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speaks  volumes  for  the  energy  of  the  wardens  and 
their  officers  that  they  should  have  unearthed  a 
press  that  was  carried  on  at  least  a  mile,  if  not  more, 
beyond  the  city  walls,  and  in  a  spot  that  in  Aggas's 
map,  published  forty  years  before,  was  shown  as 
open  country. 

Edward  Venge,  to  whom  this  press  belonged,  was 
the  son  of  a  painter  at  Reading  in  Berks,  and  was 
apprenticed  for  nine  years  from  Christmas,  1578, 
to  Henry  Carre,  one  of  the  many  stationers  clus- 
tered round  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's.  So  that  he 
was  properly  out  of  his  time  in  1587,  but  the  date 
of  his  freedom  is  the  3rd  July,  1588  (Arber,  vol.  ii., 
703).  His  first  book  entry  comes  under  the  xxii 
June,  1590,  when  he  entered 

4  A  Discourse  declaring  the  damnable  Life  and 
Death  of  Stubbe  Peeter  a  Sorcerer  that  committed 
many  murders;  who  was  executed  31.  Oclr  1589' 
(Arber,  vol.  ii.,  p.  551). 

At  that  time  he  was  carrying  on  business  at  the 
Vine  in  Fleet  Street.  In  the  same  year  he  also 
entered  a  ballad,  entitled,  c  betweene  ould  Jack  a 
Napes,  and  yonge  Jack  a  Napes.' 

There  is  no  record  of  any  other  books  printed  or 
sold  by  him  from  that  time,  until  the  capture  of  his 
secret  press  at  Bishop's  Hall,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  his  trade  consisted  chiefly  in  printing  and  sell- 
ing privileged  books.  As  to  his  '  complices,'  they 
are  not  far  to  seek.  Only  a  few  months  previously, 
Venge's  name  is  found  coupled  with  that  of  James 
Roberts,  in  connection  with  a  piratical  issue  of  the 
'  Brief  catechism  with  the  A. B.C.  letany  and  other 
things  inserted.'  Another  confederate  no  doubt  was 
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William  Barley,  a  Newgate  Street  publisher,  while 
a  third  we  may  safely  say  was  Simon  Stafford  of 
Black  Raven  Alley,  who  was  very  sore  with  the 
Company  of  Stationers  because,  being  a  draper,  they 
would  not  admit  him. 

Venge  continued  to  gain  a  precarious  livelihood 
until  1605.  Very  few  books  bearing  his  imprint  are 
to  be  met  with,  but  amongst  the  entries  in  the 
registers  under  his  name  are  two  relating  to  books 
which  we  may  well  regret  have  not  survived. 

The  first  occurs  under  the  date  of  [July  3ist, 
1599]  '  Entred  for  his  copie  vnder  the  handes  of 
my  Lord  Bishop  of  London  and  the  wardens,  Certen 
copies  called  The  Pathway  to  learne  written  hand 
in  Latin  and  Englyshe  in  321110,  i6mo  and  8vo.' 
Again,  on  the  22nd  March  [1602]  we  find  '  a  booke 
to  be  printed  upon  Redd  [i.e.  in  red  ink]  Called,  A 
ready  way  for  yong  begynners  to  learne  to  write 
upon  :  that  never  wrytt  before.' 

As  regards  the  books  stated  to  have  been  printed 
at  the  secret  press  at  Bishop's  Hall  the  entry  seems 
to  be  somewhat  slipshod,  and  to  be  intended  for  one 
book  only,  and  that  an  edition  of  the  '  Primmer,'  the 
right  of  printing  which  was  vested  in  the  assignes 
of  William  Seres.  The  entry  says  c  prymers,  cate- 
chisms and  almanacks,'  and  the  '  Primmer  or  book 
of  private  prayer,  needful  to  be  used  of  all  faithful 
Christians,'  first  printed  in  1553,  fulfils  all  the  con- 
ditions, as  it  contained  the  Primer,  the  Catechism 
and  an  Almanac. 

Doubtless,  the  '  Brief  Catechism  with  the  A. B.C. 
letany  and  other  things  inserted/  was  also  the  pro- 
duel  of  Venge's  press  at  Bishop's  Hall,  which  prob- 

IV.  R 
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ably  had  a  prosperous  career  of  many  months  before 
it  was  discovered,  and  the  absence  of  a  single  copy 
of  either  of  these  works  shows  how  drastic  and 
powerful  were  the  methods  of  the  Company  of 
Stationers  to  protect  the  privileged  printers. 

H.  R.  PLOMER. 
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HOW  GREAT   MINDS  JUMP. 

'GRACE  complains  that  in  his  day  a 
poet  was  hard  set  for  an  original 
theme.  It  must  almost  follow,  there- 
fore, that  the  originality  of  the  latter- 
day  singer — the  offspring  of  a  prolific 
subconsciousness — exists  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  date  of  his  birth. 

It  is  a  melancholy  pastime  tracing  the  wise  and 
witty  sayings  of  one's  friends  through  the  brains  of 
intermediate  geniuses  to  the  source,  but  even  more 
painful  is  it  to  find  two  or  more  of  them  belabour- 
ing each  other  in  audible  print  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  their  rivers  of  discourse  have  taken  rise 
in  the  same  mountain  range  of  imagination. 

One  cannot  but  admire  the  refreshing  candour  of 
the  French  dramatist  Etienne.  '  Books,'  he  remarks, 
'  are  such  handy  things,  for  one  finds  in  them  one's 
wit  ready  made.'  Better  still,  we  find  Richesource 
(the  very  name  is  suggestive)  not  only  defending 
plagiarism  but  actually  founding  an  Academy  of 
Plagiarists,  and  what  is  yet  more  surprising  is  to 
find  the  eloquent  Flechier  mentioned  among  his 
pupils. 

Martial  is  sarcastic  and,  of  course,  epigrammatic 
at  the  expense  of  the  plagiarist : 

'Carmina  Paullus  emit;  recitat  sua  carmina  Paullus. 
Nam  quod  emasj  possis  dicere  jure  tuum.' 
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Then  Martial  imitates  himself  and  is  translated 
happily  by  Sir  John  Harrington : 

*  The  golden  hair  Fabulla  wears 

Is  hers,  who  would  have  thought  it  ? 

She  swears  'tis  hers  and  true  she  swears, 
For  I  know  where  she  bought  it.' 

Martial  has  another  epigram : 

*  Non  amo  te  Sabidi,  nee  possum  dicere  quare ; 
Hoc  tantum  possum  dicere,  non  amo  te.' 

This  was  borrowed  and  touched  up  by  Bussy 
Rabutin  in  his  '  Histoire  Amoureuse  des  Gaules ' : 

'Je  ne  vous  aime  pas,  Hylas, 
Je  n'en  saurais  dire  la  cause ; 
Je  sais  seulement  une  chose : 
C'est  que  je  ne  vous  aime  pas.' 

The  lines  were  again  borrowed  by  an  Oxford  wit, 
and  applied  with  deathless  success  to  Dr.  John  Fell, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  died  in  1686. 

The  Restoration  was  the  occasion  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  unacknowledged  '  adapted '  plays  from  the 
French.  One  of  the  most  successful  was  Gibber's 
'  Non-Juror/  a  close  translation  of  Moliere's  £  Tar- 
tuffe,'  though  this  facl  was  carefully  suppressed  by 
the  translator,  who  told  the  King  that  he  attributed 
its  phenomenal  success '  to  the  happy  choice  of  sub- 
je6t.'  When  at  the  height  of  its  popularity,  a  tra- 
gedy entitled  c  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  '  appeared,  in  the 
prologue  of  which  the  author  says : 

*  Yet  to  write  plays  is  easy,  faith,  enough, 
As  you  have  seen  by  Gibber  in  Tartuffe. 
With  how  much  wit  did  he  your  hearts  engage ! 
He  only  stole  the  play ;  he  writ  the  title-page.' 

Another  literary  Columbus   discovered  c  Zaire,' 
and  succeeded  in  palming  it  off  as  his  own.     In 
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the  preface  to  his  mock-tragedy  of  4  Madrigal  and 
Trulletta '  (1758),  one  Joseph  Reed  writes :  '  When 
I  reflect  on  the  prevalency  of  this  iniquitous  prac- 
tice, I  am  ready  to  fall  down  on  my  marrow-bones 
and  return  my  humble  and  hearty  thanks  to  Goddess 
Nature  for  so  kindly  disqualifying  me  for  the  per- 
petration of  such  offense  by  giving  me  the  know- 
ledge of  one  language  only.' 

Yet,  if  English  authors  plundered  their  French 
neighbours,  the  latter  were  not  backward  in  taking 
their  own,  and  considerably  more  than  their  own, 
from  the  works  of  Farquhar,  Congreve,  Wycherley, 
Vanbrugh,  Sheridan,  Fielding,  Richardson  and 
others.  A  freely  bowdlerized  version  of  '  Tom 
Jones'  by  Poinsinet,  with  musical  interludes  (!)  by 
Monsieur  Philidor,  achieved  a  veritable  triumph  in 
Paris.  A  close  adaptation  of '  The  School  for  Scan- 
dal,' by  Pluteau,  was  not  so  fortunate ;  the  conduct 
of  Lady  Teazle  was  deemed  '  too  scandalous  for 
presentation  on  the  French  stage,'  and  the  play  was, 
in  fact,  damned  on  the  score  of  immorality ! 

It  sometimes  happened  that  an  English  version 
of  a  French  play  was  produced  as  original  on  our 
stage,  and  was  translated  back  into  French  and  vice 
versa,  until  things  got  to  such  a  pass  that  it  was  the 
most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  fix  the  paternity 
of  a  play  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

Pope  laid  most  of  his  contemporaries  and  others 
under  contribution : 

1  Or  ravish'd  with  the  whistling  of  a  name, 
See  Cromwell  damn'd  to  everlasting  fame  ! ' 

The  first  simile  at  one  time  belonged  to  Cowley, 
the  second  to  Savage. 
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Whether  the  following  well-known  couplet  was 
appropriated  from  Dryden  or  from  Boileau  is  a 
nice  question : 

*  Form'd  by  thy  converse  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.' 

Dryden's  version  is  as  follows : 

*  Happy  who  in  his  verse  can  gently  steer 
From  grave  to  light,  from  pleasant  to  severe.' 

Whilst  Boileau's  version  reads : 

'  Heureux  qui,  dans  ses  vers,  sait  d'une  voix  legere 
Passer  du  grave  au  doux,  du  plaisant  au  severe.' 

One  of  Pope's  best-known  lines : 

*  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man  ' 

is  to  be  found  in  Charron's  c  De  la  Sagesse,'  Bk.  I., 
Chapter  I. 

Sterne  was  an  inveterate  literary  filibuster.  Whole 
pages  of  Rabelais  and  of  Burton's  '  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy  '  are  emptied  into  '  Tristram  Shandy.' 
His  famous 

1  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,' 

is  lifted  bodily  from  Henri  Etienne's 

'Dieu  mesure  le  froid  a  la  brebis  tondue/ 

though  he  may  possibly  have  seen  Herbert's 

4  To  a  close-shorn  sheep  God  gives  wind  by  measure.' 

One  is  tempted  to  translate  the  line  in  Johnson's 
epitaph  on  Goldsmith — '  Nullum  quod  tetigit  non 
ornavit ' — by  '  He  stole  nothing  which  he  did  not 
adorn  ';  and  indeed  this  is  no  more  than  the  truth. 
It  is  somewhat  significant  that  the  finest  line  in  the 
epitaph  of  so  arrant  a  plagiary  is  itself  a  plagiarism, 
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for  we  find  the  same  phrase  applied  by  Fenelon  to 
Cicero. 

Again  and  again  did  Goldsmith  light  his  torch 
at  the  altar  of  the  French  Muse.  In  his  '  Elegy  on 
a  Mad  Dog  '  we  read : 

*  The  dog,  to  gain  his  private  ends, 

Went  mad  and  bit  the  man. 

The  man  recovered  of  the  bite, 
The  dog  it  was  that  died.' 

For  once  he  marred  rather  than  adorned  his  spoil. 
Voltaire's  lines  were : 

c  L'autre  jour  au  bord  d'un  vallon, 
Un  serpent  mordait  Jean  FreVon  ; 

eue  pensez-vous  qu'il  arriva  ? 
e  fut  le  serpent  qui  creva.' 

'Of  late  as  he  a  stroll  did  take, 
FreVon  was  bitten  by  a  snake ; 
And  what,  think  you,  did  then  betide  ? 
Forsooth,  it  was  the  snake  that  died.' 

Goldsmith's  '  Lines  on  Woman  '  is  almost  a  word 
for  word  translation  of  another  French  poem. 
Young  wrote : 

*  Man  wants  but  little  nor  that  little  long.' 
And  Goldsmith  after  him : 

'  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long.' 

Again  in  his  *  Haunch  of  Venison  '  he  writes  : 

*  Such  dainties  to  them,  their  health  it  might  hurt, 
It 's  like  sending  them  ruffles  when  wanting  a  shirt.' 

Tom  Browne,  taking  advantage  of  an  earlier 
birthday,  had  already  written : 

'  To  treat  a  poor  wretch  with  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  and  fill  his 
snuff-box  is  like  giving  a  pair  of  laced  ruffles  to  a  man  that  has 
never  a  shirt  on  his  back.' 
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But  even  Tom  Browne  was  just  a  little  too  late, 
for  Sorbiere,  some  years  before,  had  written  of 
'giving  ruffles  to  a  man  who  wants  a  shirt';  and 
several  years  later  came  Chamfort's  maxim : 

*I1  faut  6tre  juste  avant  d'etre  geneieux, 

Comme  on  a  des  chemises  avant  d'avoir  des  dentelles.' 

Sorbiere  lived  from  1610-1670;  Tom  Browne, 
1663-1704;  Goldsmith,  1728-1774;  and  Cham- 
fort,  1741-1794:  we  leave  the  judicious  reader  to 
decide  between  the  rival  claimants. 

Apart   from   his   indebtedness    to   Rabelais   and 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Swift  owes  still  more  to  '  L'His- 
toire  des   Sevarambes,'  a  republican  novel  whose 
authorship  is  uncertain.  This  work,  which  was  sup- 
pressed in  France  and  other  Catholic  countries,  was 
published  first  in  1 675,  revised  in  1 679,  and  enlarged 
in  1702,  and  was  translated  into  English  by  Mande- 
ville   in   1726,   a   year   before   the   publication   of 
'  Gulliver's  Travels';  though,  to  be  sure,  a  part  of 
the  latter  work  was  in  existence  as  early  as  1722. 

Southey  mentions  this  work  in  his  c  Colloquies,' 
and  remarks  that  '  there  is  a  want  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious feeling  in  the  book  (the  "  History  of  the 
Severites  or  Severambes "),  but  it  is  no  ordinary 
work.' 

The  lighthearted  burglaries  of  Sterne,  Swift  and 
Goldsmith  created  a  precedent  which  was  eagerly 
followed  by  Gray  among  others.  But  Gray  cracked 
his  cribs  in  broad  daylight,  and  snatched  the  jewels 
from  under  the  very  noses  of  their  owners.  '  Rosy- 
bosom'd  hours '  in  his  '  Ode  to  Spring '  is  a  fine 
metaphor ;  no  man  was  a  better  judge  of  a  metaphor 
than  Gray,  and  as  Milton  was  then  out  of  fashion 
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no  one  was  likely  to  put  in  a  claim  on  his  behalf, 
so  Gray  with  characteristic  sagacity  agreed  to  take 
it  as  he  found  it.  It  was  probably  while  Pope  was 
engaged  in  rifling  the  literary  remains  of  Boileau 
and  Charron  that  his  own  pockets  were  the  objective 
of  the  light-handed  Gray.  '  Is  it  for  thee,  the  linnet 
pours  her  throat  ? '  asks  Pope.  '  Pours  her  throat ' 
is  another  fine  metaphor.  It  followed  that  it  found 
its  way  into  Gray's  *  Ode  to  Spring '  as  it  stood. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  evolution   of  one  of 
Gray's  finest  couplets.    Pope  wrote  : 

'  There  kept  by  charms  concealed  from  mortal  eye, 
Like  roses  that  in  deserts  bloom  and  die,' 

which  is  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  a  couplet  in 
Waller's  song,  c  Go,  lovely  rose.' 
Then  Young,  writing  of  Nature : 

c  In  distant  wilds  by  human  eye  unseen 

She  rears  her  flowers  and  spreads  her  velvet  green  j 

Pure  gurgling  rills  the  lovely  desert  trace, 

And  waste  their  music  on  the  savage  race.' 

Then  Gray  caps  them  both  with : 

'  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.' 

A  more  recent  instance  of  the  evolution  of  a 
fine  thought  is  afforded  by  Macaulay's  famous 
image :  '  She  (the  Roman  Catholic  Church)  may 
still  exist  in  undiminished  vigour  when  some  tra- 
veller from  New  Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a  broken  arch  of 
London  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's.' 
The  thought  was  first  embodied  by  Horace  Walpole 
in  a  letter  to  Mason,  dated  November  24th,  1774. 
4  At  last  some  curious  traveller  from  Lima  will  visit 
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England,  and  give  a  description  of  the  ruins  of 
St.  Paul's,  like  the  editions  of  Baalbec  and  Palmyra.' 
Twenty  years  later  Volney  published  his  '  Ruines,' 
in  which  we  read  :  '  Who  knows  but  that  hereafter 
some  traveller  like  myself  will  sit  down  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  the  Thames,  or  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
where  now,  in  the  tumult  of  enjoyment,  the  heart 
and  the  eyes  are  too  slow  to  take  in  the  multitude 
of  sensations?  Who  knows  but  he  will  sit  down 
solitary  amid  silent  ruins,  and  weep  a  people  mourned 
and  their  greatness  changed  into  an  empty  name  ? ' 
The  same  thought  as  it  strikes  a  rhetorical  French- 
man. 

In  1812  Mrs.  Barbauld  published  a  poem  entitled 
'  1 8 1 1,'  in  which  she  prophesies  that  on  some  future 
day  a  traveller  from  the  Antipodes  will  '  from  a 
broken  arch  of  Blackfriar's  Bridge  contemplate  the 
ruins  of  St.  Paul's.'  Shelley  again  used  the  image 
in  his  dedicatory  letter  to  Peter  Bell  the  Third, 
addressed  in  1819  to  Moore,  and  Macaulay  was  so 
fond  of  it  that  he  uses  it  on  three  separate  occasions : 
in  his  review  of  Mitford's  'Greece,'  1824;  again 
in  '  Mill  on  Government,'  and  lastly  in  its  final 
form  as  quoted  from  his  '  Ranke's  Popes,'  1840. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  most  curious  instance  of  great 
minds  running  together  which  our  literature  affords. 

J.  RIVERS. 
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comes  that  the  publishers,  who, 
if  report  speaks  true,  were  perfectly 
willing  to  allow  discount  off  net  books 
to  schools  and  colleges  a  short  time 
ago,  have  declined  to  receive  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Library  Association  to 
discuss  the  question  of  a  similar  allowance  to  lib- 
raries. The  precise  terms  of  the  reply  received  by 
the  Library  Association  have  not  been  made  public, 
but  we  understand  that  it  was  politely  curt  and 
emphatically  stated  that  the  matter  had  been  settled 
some  time  ago.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  if  the 
question  is  to  be  seriously  considered  by  the  Pub- 
lishers' Association,  the  claim  will  have  to  be  based 
upon  the  hard  business  facts  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.  We  think  it  can  be  done. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Library  Association 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Doubleday  a  few  months  ago,  the 
case  for  the  removal  of  the  net  terms  regulation  was 
based  upon  the  fact  that  public  libraries  were,  in 
effect,  wholesale  purchasers.  At  all  events,  they 
were  customers  in  a  large  way;  their  credit  was 
good;  and  their  orders  in  many  cases  made  all  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss,  especially  upon 
publications  of  a  costly  nature.  He  argued  that 
when  the  existing  arrangement  was  made,  very  few 
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works  were  published  at  net  prices,  whereas  now 
practically  everything  except  fiction  was  issued  at 
net,  so  that  libraries,  with  their  restricted  incomes, 
were  heavily  hit.  Surely  such  a  fact,  which  is  quite 
incontrovertible,  afforded  enough  basis  for  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  case:  at  all  events  one  would 
have  thought  that,  as  the  request  for  reconsidera- 
tion was  backed  by  a  large  number  of  town  coun- 
cils and  other  library  authorities,  it  would  have 
received  adequate  treatment.  But  no !  The  pub- 
lishers refused  that  courtesy:  the  majority  of  the 
Booksellers'  Association  will  no  doubt  rejoice,  while 
the  authors — the  third  party  to  the  agreement — 
make  no  sign,  though  in  the  last  number  of '  The 
Library,'  one  of  the  writers  of  the  '  Notes  on  Books 
and  Work '  pointed  out  how  injuriously  their  in- 
terests were  affected.  In  order  to  convince  the 
publishers  as  to  the  necessity  for  redressing  the  in- 
jury inflicled  upon  us  sentiment  will  have  to  be  cast  to 
the  winds,  andit  will  behove  library  authorities  to  con- 
sider whether  it  is  possible  to  give  practical  effect  to 
their  dissatisfaction  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  felt. 
If  this  is  to  be  done  it  cannot  be  achieved  by 
isolated  effort.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  financial  support  received  from  public  libraries 
is  a  factor  which  publishers  can  ill  afford  to  ignore: 
it  is  only  their  sense  of  our  individual  impotence 
which  has  induced  them  to  include  us  in  the  net 
restriction.  By  a  fairly  general  effort,  and  without 
inflicting  any  hardship  upon  our  respective  libraries, 
we  may  hope  to  make  library  influence  felt;  and  it 
is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  suggest  how  this  may 
be  done. 
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In  the  first  place  it  should  be  noted  that  some 
firms  publish  more  net  books  than  others.  The  lib- 
rarian's first  step  should  be  to  black-list  these,  and 
whenever  possible  to  give  preference,  when  order- 
ing, to  firms  which  press  less  hardly  upon  us.  It 
would  be  ungracious  to  specify  names,  but  we  may 
mention  that  two  firms  publishing  almost  every- 
thing, including  fiction  occasionally,  at  net,  were 
within  the  writers'  knowledge  boycotted  to  the  ex- 
tent of  £200  last  year  alone.  This  was,  of  course, 
not  done  by  way  of  retaliation;  it  was  simply  an 
expression  of  practical  dissent.  Since  publishers 
have  been  enabled  to  push  the  net  system  to  its 
present  extent  solely  by  public  support,  and  since 
libraries  form  so  important  a  factor  in  this  support, 
it  is  clear  that  if  this  particular  patronage  were 
withdrawn  we  should  find  more  books  coming  out 
without  the  word  net  after  the  price.  Such  a  plan 
could  very  well  be  adopted  to  a  partial  extent,  and 
if  it  were  carried  out  with  anything  like  common 
consent,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  America — 
where  the  matter  presses  as  closely  as  here — and  in 
the  Colonies,  the  abstentions  would  inevitably  make 
their  mark  and  some  benefit  would  accrue. 

As  a  second  line  of  defensive-attack  may  be  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  purchasing  at  second-hand 
every  net  book  wanted  for  the  library,  so  far  as  such 
a  course  can  be  managed;  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  firms  chiefly  offending.  This  spells  delay,  but 
it  also  spells  economy,  and  may  be  advantageous  in 
the  end.  At  the  libraries  with  which  the  writers 
are  connected  it  has  hitherto  been  the  rule  never  to 
purchase  from  reviewers:  now  they  are  steadily  cul- 
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tivating  their  acquaintance  and  advise  others  to  do 
the  same. 

Another  method,  and  one  that  has  no  drawbacks, 
is  to  divert  a  larger  portion  of  book  money  than 
heretofore  to  subscriptions  for  the  publications  of 
learned  societies.  '  The  New  English  Dictionary  ' 
and  Dr.  Wright's  '  Dialect  Dictionary '  are  probably 
being  subscribed  for.  The  volumes  of  such  societies 
as  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  the  Hakluyt 
Society,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  '  Archaeo- 
logia ' ;  the  publications  of  the  Palaeontological 
Society,  and — for  London — those  of  the  London 
Topographical  Society,  are  all  well  worth  purchas- 
ing, and  others  will  suggest  themselves  to  such  as 
read  this  article. 

Akin  to  this  step  is  the  ordering  of  books  published 
by  public  presses,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Claren- 
don Press  and  the  Cambridge  University  Press.  The 
imprint  of  either  may  usually  be  taken  as  a  guarantee 
of  good  work,  and  the  field  covered  by  them  is  im- 
mense. Carrying  out  the  principles  here  recom- 
mended, the  writers  recently  noted  that  out  of  an 
order  for  £84  worth  of  books,  no  less  than  £77 
was  absorbed  by  net  books,  and  of  this  sum  more 
than  half  went  to  these  two  firms,  whilst  most  of 
the  remainder  are  being  obtained  second-hand  from 
various  booksellers.  Mr.  Doubleday  in  his  paper 
deprecated  taking  action  against  publishers  in  case 
of  their  refusal  to  redress  the  library  grievance;  but 
such  qualms  are  assuredly  unnecessary.  Librarians 
would  fail  in  their  duty  did  they  not  endeavour  by 
all  legitimate  means  to  impress  upon  publishers  the 
desirability  of  reconsidering  their  obnoxious  and  in- 
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jurious  decision.  Facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  it 
is  only  through  them  that  we  can  hope  for  better 
conditions.  It  remains  therefore  for  librarians  to 
press  home  the  facts  of  the  case  in  some  such  ways 
as  have  been  suggested  above.  If  they  sit  down 
supinely  and  tamely  submit  to  whatever  terms  are 
imposed  upon  them,  the  anticipations  of  the  pub- 
lishers will  be  realized  and  their  action  justified  by 
its  success. 

And  here  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  matter  of 
interest  to  publishers  that  there  is  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  authors — presumably  those  who  retain 
a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  sales — to  offer  their 
books  to  libraries  at  prices  with  which  no  book- 
seller can  hope  to  compete.  Curiously  enough,  this 
has  most  frequently  occurred  within  the  writers' 
knowledge  in  the  case  of  books  published  by  one  of 
our  oldest  and  most  respected  firms,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  one  firm,  and  the  custom  appears 
to  be  growing.  Such  transactions  are  to  be  depre- 
cated. Let  us  refrain  from  encouraging  such  sales : 
we  shall  do  far  better  by  waiting  for  the  '  re- 
mainder '  market. 

In  an  altogether  different  way  libraries  may  give 
pause  to  the  publishers :  they  may  purchase  fewer 
new  books.  Startling  as  such  a  proposition  may  ap- 
pear at  first  sight,  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  is  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  lay  out  a  large  sum  to  advan- 
tage year  by  year  upon  new  publications.  Really 
good  books  are  always  coming  out,  but  the  grain  is 
so  overloaded  with  chaff  that  the  difficulty  is  what 
to  avoid.  If,  in  anxiety  to  keep  pace  with  the  times 
the  older  authors  have  been  somewhat  neglected, 
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now  is  the  time  to  repair  such  gaps,  and  in  many 
cases  no  modern  editions  are  equal  to  those  pub- 
lished years  ago. 

Then,  too,  well-stocked  libraries  may  possibly 
find  it  good  policy  to  allocate  a  portion  of  their 
book  money  upon  machinery  for  getting  the  books 
into  the  hands  of  readers.  An  opportunity  would 
thus  be  made  for  fully  cataloguing  the  contents  of 
the  libraries.  Old  fittings  could  be  altered  and  re- 
newed, new  fittings  could  be  acquired,  and  the 
library  building  itself  might,  in  some  cases,  look 
all  the  better  for  an  overhauling  which  otherwise 
might  not  have  been  possible. 

By  such  courses  will  it  be  possible  for  librarians 
to  make  their  influence  felt  provided  that  some 
common  action  be  taken.  Librarians  have  no  grudge 
against  publishers  or  against  net  books,  and  it  is  not 
suggested  that,  as  a  body,  publishers  are  inimical  to 
libraries.  But  in  their  desire  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  booksellers  they  have  inflicted  a  griev- 
ous injury  upon  libraries,  and  have  shown  that  they 
are  willing  for  it  to  continue.  The  booksellers  on 
their  part  appear  to  have  expected  a  pretty  general 
distribution  of  library  orders,  but  in  few  instances 
have  their  expectations  been  realized.  Rightly,  to 
our  thinking,  libraries  with  few  excepti  ons  have  stood 
by  the  firms  which  have  evinced  sympathy  with 
them.  In  any  case,  small  firms  have  not  the  same 
facilities  for  prompt  supply  as  larger  ones ;  and  in 
London  it  will  be  little  consolation  for  other  book- 
sellers to  reflect  that  such  a  big  firm  as  Messrs. 
Simpkin  is  pocketing  the  extra  profit  in  which  they 
hoped  to  share. 
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The  foregoing  reflections  and  suggestions  are  of- 
fered in  no  spirit  of  vindidHveness.  It  is  a  matter 
purely  of  business.  We  are  aware  that  anything 
like  a  general  boycott  of  net  books  is  impossible : 
our  regret  is  that  any  attempt  of  the  kind  needs  to 
be  considered.  We  are  fully  conscious,  too,  that 
not  many  libraries  will  be  able  to  put  into  operation 
all  of  the  suggested  expedients,  but  if  each  librarian 
does  his  share,  remembering  that  *  mony  a  little 
makes  a  mickle  '  some  impression  may  be  made.  If 
this  is  done,  the  effect  will  be  felt  by  authors  as 
well  as  publishers,  and  between  the  fires  we  may 
reckon  upon  seeing  some  diminution  in  the  flow  of 
net  books.  We  asked  for  special  treatment,  and 
were  refused  ;  but  we  shall  not  appreciate  the  relief 
any  the  less  if  the  public  share  it  with  us.  It  only 
remains  for  every  librarian  to  do  his  duty  in  this 
direction. 

CASTOR  AND  POLLUX. 


IV. 
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THE   BIBLIOGRAPHICAL   HISTORY 
OF  THE  FIRST  FOLIO. 

HE  appearance  of  the  Oxford  facsimile 
of  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's works  was  welcomed  in  a 
short  note  in  c  The  Library  '  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1903.  Now,  however,  that 
the  volume  has  been  for  some  months 
before  the  public,  and  in  the  hands  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  subjects  of  Shakespearian  criticism  and 
dramatic  bibliography,  it  appeared  worth  while 
undertaking  some  fuller  investigation  into  the  many 
interesting  points  touched  on  by  Mr.  Lee  in  his 
elaborate  introduction.  At  the  same  time  I  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  this  article  is  not  intended  as 
a  review,  since  I  do  not  propose  to  make  any  men- 
tion of  the  many  excellences  of  the  volume,  but 
merely  to  call  attention  to  certain  points  which 
must,  I  think,  be  excepted  from  the  general  praise. 
The  name  of  the  Clarendon  Press  is  itself  a  guarantee 
for  the  technical  excellence  of  the  work  of  repro- 
duction, while  Mr.  Lee's  reputation  is  too  widely 
familiar  for  it  to  stand  in  need  of  any  advertisement 
in  '  The  Library.' 1 

1  One  or  two  imperfe&ions  in  the  collotype  facsimile  may 
perhaps  be  worth  noting.  Certain  pages,  for  instance,  in  the  copy 
before  me,  No.  105,  are  so  indistinct  as  to  be  practically  useless 
for  critical  purposes ;  pages  766  and  767  in  *  Hamlet  *  are  the 
worst.  Again,  in  two  cases,  namely  in  sigs.  1  i  and  n  I  of  the 
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SOME  CORRECTIONS. 

Among  those  features  of  Mr.  Lee's  work  which 
appear  to  me  unsatisfactory  are  in  the  first  place 
certain  obvious  errors  which  cannot  escape  the  at- 
tention of  any  reader  familiar  with  Shakespearian 
bibliography.  The  most  important  of  these  is  con- 
tained in  the  statement  at  the  foot  of  page  xvi : 
'  The  copyright  of  "  Pericles  "  was  owned  in  1623 
by  Pavier,  who  had  brought  out  a  third  quarto 
edition  in  1619  in  a  volume  which  also  contained 
"The  True  Contention,"  the  obsolete  version  of 
"The  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI.'"  To  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  in  '  Pericles  *  I  shall  have  to  re- 
turn later ;  it  is  with  the  latter  part  of  the  state- 
ment that  I  am  here  concerned.  This  contains  a 
double  blunder.  First,  the  old  play  underlying  2 
'  Henry  VI.'  is  called  « The  First  Part  of  the  Con- 
tention,' Mr.  Lee  having  confused  it  with  '  The 
True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,'  which 
underlies  3  '  Henry  VI.'  Secondly,  the  volume  in 
question  contains,  besides  c  Pericles,'  not  merely 
'  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  '  but '  The  True 
Tragedy '  as  well,  that  is,  the  plays  on  which  were 
based  both  2  and  3  c  Henry  VI.'  Another  error, 

*  Histories,'  a  corner  of  the  leaf  is  damaged,  involving  the  loss  of  a 
portion  of  the  text.  In  the  second  case  the  deficiency  has  been 
made  good  with  the  pen.  Of  these  defects  Mr.  Lee  appears  to 
have  been  ignorant,  since  in  describing  the  Chatsworth  copy  he 
mentions  only  the  mending  of  the  margin  of  the  leaves  supplied  in 
'  Othello.'  I  should  also  be  curious  to  know  why  in  the  same 
copy  of  the  facsimile  two  leaves,  pages  861  to  864,  are  of  an  en- 
tirely different  paper  to  the  rest.  I  may  add  that  anyone  who  puts 
the  volume  to  a  use  other  than  to  stand  untouched  on  a  shelf  or 
lie  on  a  drawing-room  table  will  find  the  boot  laces,  with  which 
the  bound  copies  are  tied  up,  an  unmitigated  nuisance. 
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which  must  have  caught  the  eye  of  bibliographers, 
but  which  is  happily  of  no  intrinsic  importance,  is 
that  a  well-known  printer  of  the  earlier  seventeenth 
century  is  twice  referred  to  (pp.  xiii  and  xvi)  as 
Augustus — instead  of  Augustine — Mathewes. 

Of  course  Mr.  Lee  is  too  experienced  a  scholar 
to  be  guilty  of  many  blunders  such  as  these.  The 
greater  number  of  cases  in  which  he  is  in  error,  and 
which  I  shall  have  to  point  out  later,  only  become 
apparent  when  one  enters  into  the  minutiae  of 
bibliographical  history.  In  these  cases  even  the 
expert  is  apt  to  be  misled  by  Mr.  Lee's  cheerful 
confidence  of  assertion.  He  is  equally  dangerous 
when  committing  himself  unreservedly  to  state- 
ments which  require  qualification  or  explanation. 
Thus  on  page  xxiv  (not,  we  may  presume,  without 
controversial  intention)  he  asserts  once  more  that 
'  Only  a  single  fount  of  italic  type  appears  in  the 
text  of  the  plays.'  Whether  this  is  stridtly  true  or 
not  depends  upon  the  definition  of  a  '  fount,'  but  it 
certainly  conceals  the  facl  that  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  italic  capitals  there  occur  in  the  First  Folio 
ornamental  or  '  swash  '  letters,  and  the  slurring  over 
of  the  fa<5t  has  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to 
ignore,  not  for  the  first  time,  the  substratum  of 
truth  on  which  Mrs.  Gallup  built  up  her  absurd 
theories.  Throughout,  indeed,  Mr.  Lee  appears  to 
say  rather  more  and  to  put  it  in  a  rather  more  dog- 
matic manner  than  the  fa6ts  warrant. 

COPYRIGHT  OF  PLAYS. 

With  the  general  trend  of  Mr.  Lee's  remarks  as 
to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  copyright  arrange- 
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ments  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
few  critics  will  be  tempted  to  find  fault.  His  sweep- 
ing assertions  on  the  subject  will,  however,  need 
some  qualification.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to 
show  that  the  author  or  proprietor  of  a  literary 
work  could,  in  some  cases  at  least,  prevent  un- 
authorized publication.  Publications  are  frequently 
marked  as  c  stayed '  in  the  Stationers'  Register  where 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  any  interference  by 
the  authorities  on  public  grounds.  A  surreptitious 
edition  of  the  'Arcadia'  was  stayed  in  1586,  and 
Ponsonby,  in  giving  information  to  Greville  on  the 
subject,  advised  Sidney's  representatives  to  make 
application  '  to  the  archbishope  or  doctor  Cosen,' 
as  the  natural  course  to  pursue  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  publication  of  several  plays  belonging 
to  the  Chamberlain's  men  was  stayed  in  1600:  the 
reason  is  not  known,  but  it  can  hardly  have  been 
on  public  grounds.  That  the  author  had  some  hold 
over  the  publisher  is  also  rendered  likely  by  the 
fact  that  so  long  as  he  was  alive  Beaumont's  name 
never  appeared  on  the  title-page  of  a  play.  It  is 
true  that  attempts  to  stay  publication  were  by  no 
means  always  successful.  Mr.  Lee  informs  us  that 
'  It  is  certain  that  Shakespeare  endured  such  wrongs 
passively  and  with  equanimity.'  Someone,  however, 
whether  the  author  or  the  company  we  have  no 
means  of  determining,  evidently  entered  a  strong 
protest  in  the  case  of  the  'Troilus'  quarto  of  I6O9.1 
In  whom  the  rights  in  Shakespeare's  plays  were 

1  This  seems  to  me  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  fa&s,  and 
is  that  accepted  by  Mr.  Lee,  though  the  Cambridge  editors  think 
otherwise. 
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vested,  is  a  question  which  does  not  admit  of  definite 
answer.  Mr.  Lee  asserts  dogmatically  that  they 
were  the  property  of  the  company,  and  that  the 
author  had  no  particular  interest  in  them.  It  appears 
probable,  however,  from  certain  entries  in  Hen- 
slowe's  diary,  that  plays  were  in  some  cases  the 
property  of  individuals,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Shakespeare,  who  was  a  shareholder  in  the  theatre 
and  an  important  member  of  the  company,  retained 
possession  of  his  compositions,  receiving  for  them 
an  extra  share  in  the  acling  receipts  instead  of  sell- 
ing them  outright.  I  say  that  it  is  possible;  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  evidence  either  way.1 

1  Did  space  permit  there  are  a  number  of  small  points  which  I 
should  like  to  raise  concerning  Mr.  Lee's  statements.  I  can  only 
mention  the  following  in  this  note.  On  page  xiv  Mr.  Lee  asserts 
that  in  1613  W.  Jaggard  had  purchased  the  stock  of  'a  rival  pub- 
lisher, James  Roberts,  who  had  printed  quarto  editions  of  "  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  "  and  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  in  1 600, 
and  the  revised  quarto  of  "Hamlet"  in  1604.'  If  this  is  meant 
to  imply  that  the  plays  mentioned  were  among  the  stock  taken 
over  it  is  incorrecl.  The  date  of  the  transfer  moreover  is  1615 
(Odl.  29th),  not  1613;  it  included  the  right  of  printing  the  players' 
bills,  but  no  literary  work  of  a  dramatic  nature.  Roberts  moreover 
was  a  printer,  and  only  incidentally  a  publisher.  His  edition  of 
*  Hamlet '  was  merely  printed  for  Ling.  A  few  lines  further  on 
we  read  that  by  1611  Smethwick  had  published  two  editions 
of  *  Romeo  and  Juliet.'  Smethwick's  second  edition,  however,  is 
undated ;  how  Mr.  Lee  knows  that  it  appeared  before  1 6 1 1  is 
one  of  the  many  puzzles  of  his  essay.  Again,  on  page  xvi  Mr.  Lee 
speaks  of  *  The  equally  disreputable  Nathaniel  Butter,  who  had  pub- 
lished the  careless  quarto  of  "Lear"  in  1608.'  He  is  presumably 
aware  that  Butter  published  two  editions  that  year,  known  popularly 
as  the  '  Pide  Bull '  and  *  N.  Butter '  quartos  respectively.  There  ap- 
pears, however,  to  be  no  reason  why  one  rather  than  the  other 
should  be  selected  for  the  pillory,  while  to  neither  is  the  epithet  par- 
ticularly appropriate. 
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PRINTING  OF  THE  FOLIO. 

Probably  the  most  interesting,  because  the  most 
carefully  thought-out,  portion  of  Mr.  Lee's  intro- 
duction is  that  dealing  with  the  various  vicissitudes 
which  attended  the  actual  printing  of  the  First  Folio.1 
In  one  detail,  however,  I  believe  I  am  able  to  cor- 
rect or  at  least  to  supplement  his  account ;  with 
regard,  namely,  to  the  perplexing  question  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  preliminary  leaves.  Here  Mr. 
Lee  appears  to  have  shirked  the  difficulty.  After 
a  fanciful  account  of  how  the  copy  dribbled  in  and 
was  set  up  anyhow,  he  proceeds :  '  Many  of  the 
preliminary  leaves  were  separately  inserted,  and  they 
were  consequently  bound  up  in  different  order  in 
different  copies.'  The  first  part  of  this  statement  I 
believe  to  be  entirely  erroneous ;  the  second  is  no 
doubt  true  of  the  copies  as  they  now  stand,  but  is 
the  fault,  I  think,  of  later  rebinders  who  have  had 
theories  of  their  own  as  to  the  order  in  which  the 
leaves  should  stand.  Now  the  signatures  A  2  and 
A  3  on  the  leaves  containing  the  epistle  dedicatory 
and  the  address  to  the  readers  respectively,  show 
that  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  is  the  normal 
quire  of  six  leaves.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
Capell  copy  (No.  Ill  in  the  Census),  which  is  rather 
loosely  bound,  will  supply  us  with  the  next  step. 
It  can  there  be  seen  for  certain  that  the  verses  by 

1  Some  admirable  notes  on  the  typography  of  the  Folio  are  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Horace  Hart.  With  regard  to  his  interesting  sugges- 
tion that  there  were  two  pulls  for  each  side  of  the  sheet,  however, 
one  would  like  further  explanation.  The  difficulty  is,  what  hap- 
pened to  the  half  sheet  that  was  not  being  printed. 
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Jonson  headed  '  To  the  memory  of  my  beloved, 
The  Author,'  form  one  sheet  with  A  3,  and  the 
verses  by  Holland  with  A  2.  The  '  Catalogue  * 
evidently  occupies  A  6,  and  must  form  one  sheet 
either  with  the  title-page  or  with  Jonson's  verses  on 
the  portrait.  In  the  Grenville  copy  (No.  I)  the  water- 
marks prove  that  it  can  only  belong  to  the  verses, 
and  consequently  the  title-page,  which  on  account  of 
the  portrait  would  necessitate  a  double  imposition, 
must  be  on  a  single  inserted  leaf.  After  the  'Cata- 
logue '  in  the  Capell  copy  there  follow  the  two 
leaves  containing  additional  verses  and  the  list  of 
actors.  In  many  copies  the  first  of  these  is  made 
to  follow  the  other  verses  and  so  precede  the  '  Cata- 
logue,' but  in  the  present  copy  such  an  arrangement  is 
shown  by  the  watermarks  to  be  impossible.1  More- 
over, these  last  two  leaves  appear  to  be  of  a  slightly 
different  texture  to  the  rest,  and  so  in  all  probability 
form  one  sheet.  This  is  also  rendered  probable  by 
the  evidence  supplied  by  the  Chatsworth  copy,  from 
which  the  facsimile  was  made,  in  which  the  two 
leaves  again  appear  together,  though  they  are  there 
inserted  in  the  middle  of  quire  A^  that  is,  imme- 
diately after  the  address  to  the  readers.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  possible  arrangement,  but  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  facts  that  one  would  in  that  case  ex- 
pect the  leaf  containing  the  additional  verses  to 
bear  the  signature  A  4,  that  the  normal  division  of 
the  volume  is  into  quires  of  six  leaves,  and  also  that 
the  Chatsworth  copy  has  obviously  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  repairer,  whereas  the  Capell  copy 

1  The  arrangement  in  the  Grenville  copy  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Capell. 
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shows  no  signs  of  ever  having  been  tampered  with, 
the  arrangement  found  in  the  latter  is,  I  think, 
certainly  to  be  preferred.1 

THE  CENSUS. 

Certain  points  in  the  Census  of  copies  may  be 
worth  a  moment's  attention.  Mr.  Lee  evidently 
expedts  his  readers  to  be  much  astonished  at  the 
number  of  copies  of  the  First  Folio  that  survive; 
but  few  bibliographers  can,  I  apprehend,  be  under 
the  delusion  that  it  is  in  any  way  a  rare  volume, 
even  in  the  market.  My  only  surprise  is  that  Mr. 
Lee's  really  astonishing  industry  has  not  succeeded 
in  tracing  a  larger  number  than  the  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  recorded.  If  it  is  true  that  of  similar 
productions  '  few  can  be  shown  to  survive  in  so 
many  copies,'  this  is  surely  due  to  the  fadl  of  their 
being  of  less  notorious  value  and  consequently  more 
difficult  to  trace.  '  The  First  Folio  edition,'  Mr. 
Lee  imagines,  '  may  fairly  be  conjectured  to  have 
consisted  originally  of  six  hundred  copies.'  Per- 
sonally I  can  imagine  no  possible  ground  for  this 
conjecture,  and  Mr.  Lee  offers  none;  why  not  500, 
why  not  750,  why  not  1,000?  If,  however,  there 
is  little  foundation  for  this  estimate,  still  less  justi- 
fication is  there  for  the  assertion  that  the  three 
subsequent  editions  were  of  the  same  size.  Nor  is 
there  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  suggestion 
that  the  higher  price  realized  by  the  Third  Folio  in 

1  On  pages  xxxiii  and  xxxiv  are  a  few  remarks  concerning  the 
Second  Folio.  It  may  be  incidentally  mentioned  that  the  variations 
between  copies  of  that  edition  are  much  more  extensive  than  Mr. 
Lee  is  apparently  aware. 
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the  late  seventeenth  century  was  due  to  the  sup- 
position that  most  of  the  copies  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  Fire  of  London,  for  if  Mr.  Lee  is  right  in 
saying  that  intrinsically  one  folio  was  regarded  as 
being  as  good  as  another,  the  mere  rarity  of  one 
could  not  affect:  its  individual  price.  It  is  far  more 
likely  that  the  higher  prices  realized  were  due  to 
its  having  been  the  first,  and  for  more  than  twenty 
years  the  only  one,  to  contain  the  additional  plays. 
The  statement  again  that  few  books  vary  more  in 
condition  than  the  First  Folio  is  not  of  a  very  use- 
ful nature.  It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  any 
work  of  which  a  considerable  number  of  copies 
remain  which  will  not  be  found  to  vary  from  the 
very  best  state  of  preservation  to  the  very  worst. 
What  is  probably  true  is  that  the  known  value  of 
the  volume  has  caused  a  number  of  very  inferior 
copies  to  be  preserved  which  would  else  have  found 
their  way  into  the  waste  paper  basket.  In  passing 
I  may  note  the  startling  statement  (page  14)  that  two 
copies  of  the  First  Folio  were  '  originally  purchased ' 
by  nonconformist  ministers  born  respectively  in 
1638  and  1663  ! l 

The  Census  itself  is  no  doubt  an  interesting  com- 
pilation. The  classification,  however,  is  not  very 
satisfactory.  Thus  Class  I  is  headed  '  Perfect  Copies ' ; 
but  the  copies  in  Division  C  of  that  class  contain 
leaves  supplied  from  later  folios.  A  copy  in  which 
this  is  the  case  is  emphatically  not  a  perfect  copy. 

1  In  a  footnote  on  page  7  of  the  Census  Mr.  Lee  says  that  the 
first  edition  of  *  Paradise  Lost '  was  kept  standing  in  type  for  a  period 
of  *  fully  two  years.'  It  has  of  course  been  recently  shown  that  this 
supposition  is  unnecessary. 
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Again,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Copy  XX,  belonging 
to  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  which  has  t  fly-leaf 
re-backed  [whatever  that  may  mean] ;  title-page 
slightly  repaired,'  should  be  relegated  to  Division  B, 
while  the  Grylls  copy  (No.  IV),  which  has  'the 
three  first  and  last  leaves  slightly  repaired/  is  allowed 
to  stand  in  Division  A.  Either  the  classification  is 
wrong  or  the  description  inadequate. 

COPYRIGHTS  AFFECTING  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE 

FOLIO. 

Two  questions  of  real  interest  and  importance  in 
Shakespearian  bibliography  remain  to  be  considered; 
first,  the  questions  of  copyright  bearing  on  the  pub- 
lication of  1623,  and  secondly  the  nature  of  the 
MS.  sources  from  which  a  large  portion  of  that 
volume  was  printed. 

With  regard  to  the  old  copyright  regulations,  it 
should  be  frankly  confessed  that  we  know  very  little 
about  them.  Under  these  circumstances  every  critic 
is  at  liberty  to  hold  his  own  theory,  provided  it  is 
in  general  agreement  with  the  available  evidence. 
One  merit  of  Mr.  Lee's  work  is  that  he  nowhere 
leaves  the  reader  in  any  doubt  as  to  his  own  views. 
He  thus  asserts  as  the  fundamental  fa<5l  of  his  argu- 
ment that  the  publishers  of  the  First  Folio  came 
to  terms  with  the  holders  of  the  copyright. in  in- 
dividual plays,  where  these  had  been  previously 
published  in  quarto  form.  As  to  what  the  terms 
were  Mr.  Lee  is  evidently  not  quite  clear.  '  What- 
ever the  concessions,'  he  writes  in  a  note  on  page 
xvii,  '  made  by  the  quarto  publishers  to  the  First 
Folio  promoters,  the  ownership  of  the  quarto  pub- 
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lishers  was  not  extinguished,'  since  they  went  on 
issuing  separate  editions  as  before.  This  is  merely 
corroborative  evidence  of  the  fact  which  appears 
clearly  from  the  Stationers'  Register,  that  in  no 
single  instance  was  there  a  transfer  of  copyright 
obtained  by  any  member  of  the  First  Folio  syndi- 
cate at  the  time  of  publication.  The  evidence, 
therefore,  in  favour  of  their  having  come  to  some 
agreement  with  the  holders  of  individual  copyrights 
is  merely  negative,  the  absence,  namely,  of  any  in- 
dication that  such  holders  made  any  attempt  to  stay 
the  collected  publication. 

Now  I  suggest,  as  an  alternative  theory  to  Mr. 
Lee's,  and  one,  I  believe,  more  in  accordance  with 
the  evidence,  that  the  right  acquired  by  the  previ- 
ous publication  of  a  work  was  not  of  a  nature  to  en- 
able the  holder  to  oppose  the  publication  of  that 
work  in  a  collected  edition.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  no  single 
instance  can  be  quoted  in  which,  where  a  work  had 
been  published  separately  and  was  then  included  in 
a  collected  edition  by  a  different  stationer,  a  transfer 
of  copyright  was  obtained.1  Yet  the  appearance  of 
such  a  collected  edition  would  in  most  cases  render 
the  right  in  the  individual  piece  worthless,  and  one 
would  certainly  have  expected  that  the  original 
holder  of  the  copyright  would  have  insisted  on  the 
publisher  of  the  collection  buying  his  interest  out- 

1  For  details  on  the  subject  see  note  at  the  end  of  this  article.  I 
do  not  of  course  pretend  to  have  examined  all  or  even  the  majority 
of  cases,  but  have  selected  certain  typical  ones  for  investigation,  in- 
cluding, I  believe,  all  the  dramatic  collections,  and  some  others  of  im- 
portance of  about  the  same  date. 
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right  and  paying  a  good  sum  for  it.  Neither,  I  be- 
lieve, can  any  instance  be  adduced  of  the  exclusion 
of  a  work  from  a  collected  edition  owing  to  the 
publisher  of  such  edition  failing  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  holder  of  the  copyright,  for  Mr.  Lee's 
theory  that  this  happened  in  the  case  of '  Pericles ' 
cannot,  as  I  shall  show  further  on,  for  one  moment 
be  accepted.  The  usual  practice  appears  to  have 
been  for  the  publisher  of  a  collected  edition  of  an 
author's  works  to  include  those  which  had  previ- 
ously appeared  either  without  any  acknowledgement 
whatever,  or  else  with  separate  title-pages  bearing 
the  name  of  the  original  publisher,  either  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  his  own.  Whether  this  was 
anything  more  than  a  piece  of  trade  courtesy  seems 
to  me  very  questionable.  I  take  it  that  in  the  latter 
case  a  friendly  understanding  had  been  come  to  be- 
tween the  two  stationers;  in  the  former  that  the 
publisher  of  the  collection  chose  openly  to  disregard 
and  defy  the  dubious  rights  of  his  earlier  rival. 

That  those  rights  were  a  good  deal  more  doubtful 
than  has  commonly  been  assumed,  there  are  many 
points  to  indicate.  An  interesting  but  by  no  means 
isolated  case  has  been  recently  pointed  out  to  me 
by  Mr.  R.  B.  McKerrow.  Nashe's  '  Pierce  Peni- 
lesse  his  Supplication  to  the  Devill '  was  duly  en- 
tered to  Richard  Jones  on  August  8th,  1592,  and 
published  by  him  the  same  year,  with  a  prefatory 
note  stating  that  it  was  issued  in  the  absence  of  the 
author.  Shortly  afterwards  an  authorized  text  was 
issued  by  John  Busby,  of  which  two  editions  were 
published  in  1592  and  a  third  in  1593.  This  text 
must  have  been  a  distinct  piracy — it  is  actually 
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printed  from  a  corrected  copy  of  Jones'  edition,  a 
point  of  importance  in  the  light  of  a  recent  judge- 
ment— and  yet  Jones  appears  to  have  made  not  the 
slightest  effort  to  enforce  his  alleged  right. 

So  much  for  the  general  question  of  copyright; 
there  are  points  connected  with  certain  particular 
plays  which  now  claim  our  attention.  The  entry 
of  the  hitherto  unprinted  plays  was  made  to  E. 
Blount  and  Izaac  Jaggard  on  November  8th,  i62^.1 
The  list,  as  Mr.  Lee  points  out,  omits  four  of  the 
new  plays  included  in  the  volume,  namely,  i  and  2 
'  Henry  VI.,'  c  King  John,'  and  '  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew.'  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  each  of  these 
cases  Shakespeare's  play  was  founded  upon  an  earlier 
work,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  i  '  Henry  VI.' 
these  earlier  works  had  been  printed.  The  already 
almost  chaotic  confusion  surrounding  the  history  of 
the  three  parts  of '  Henry  VI.'  is  rendered  yet  worse 
confounded  by  a  very  questionable  assertion  on  Mr. 
Lee's  part.  He  writes  (page  xv):  'Thomas  Milling- 
ton  had  acquired  the  right  to  publish  "The  First 
and  Second  parts  of  Henry  VI."  at  the  opening  of 
the  century;  but  ...  he  did  nothing  with  these 
two  pieces  beyond  transferring  his  right  in  them  on 
1 9th  April,  1602,  to  Thomas  Pavier.'  There  is, 
however,  no  licence  of  i  and  2  '  Henry  VI.'  extant 
under  that  title.  The  facls  are  as  follows:  on  March 
1 2th,  1593-4,  Middleton  entered  on  the  Register 
'  The  first  part  of  the  Contention  of  the  two  famous 

1  Judging  from  the  time  which  usually  elapsed  between  entry  and 
publication,  we  can  assume  as  fairly  certain  that  the  folio  did  not 
appear  in  1623  according  to  our  reckoning,  but  between  January  ist 
and  March  24th,  1624. 
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houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,'  and  published  edi- 
tions of  the  same  in  1594  and  1600.  In  1595  he 
further  published  '  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard 
Duke  of  York/  apparently  without  entry,  and  re- 
printed it  in  1600.  Later  on  we  find  Pavier  print- 
ing these  two  plays  along  with  '  Pericles  'in  1619, 
although  no  transfer  is  recorded.  In  the  meanwhile, 
however,  namely  on  April  I9th,  1602,  there  is 
record  of  a  transfer  from  Millington  to  Pavier  of 
'  The  first  and  second  Parts  of  Henry  VI.,'  although 
the  former  had  no  right  in  these  plays  either  through 
licence  or  publication.  It  must,  I  think,  be  obvious 
that  this  entry  refers  to  the  earlier  versions  men- 
tioned above.  It  is  true  that  they  correspond 
not  with  i  and  2,  but  to  2  and  3  '  Henry  VI.,' 
but  the  confusion  is  very  natural  in  view  of  one 
being  called  '  The  first  part  of  the  Contention.' 
The  licencees  of  the  First  Folio  plays  must  have 
known  of  this  transfer  and  have  thus  entered  3 
'Henry  VI.'  when  in  fact  it  was  i  'Henry  VI.' 
that  was  the  new  piece.  Thus  in  reality  earlier 
versions  of  all  four  plays  not  entered  had  previously 
appeared  in  print,  and  it  is  evident  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  licensing  the  syndicate  chose  to  regard  the 
authentic  MSS.  in  their  possession  as  being  identical 
with  the  earlier  published  plays. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  list  of  Folio  entries  to 
which  Mr.  Lee  calls  attention  is  the  inclusion  of 
two  plays  which  had  already  figured  on  the  Register. 
On  May  2oth,  1608,  'Antony  and  Cleopatra'  had 
been  entered  to  Blount  himself,  who,  however,  had 
made  no  use  of  the  licence  and  had  no  doubt  entirely 
forgotten  about  it  fifteen  years  later.  The  other  play 
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is  'As  you  like  it,'  which  Mr.  Lee  asserts  to  have 
been  previously  licensed.  He  adds  (page  xv):  c  It  is 
true  that  the  right  to  publish  .  .  .  had  been  "stayed" 
or  suspended  in  1600,  but  the  order  of  suspension 
had  lapsed  and  a  new  licence  seemed  supereroga- 
tory.' Here  again  Mr.  Lee  is  at  fault.  'As  you  like  it' 
had  never  before  been  licensed.  The  entry  to  which 
he  refers,  August  4th,  1600,  is  not  in  the  regular 
sequence  of  entries,  but  is  merely  a  note  to  the  effect 
that  certain  plays,  including  '  As  you  like  it,'  were 
'  to  be  staied.'  Since  no  stationer's  name  appears, 
and  no  fee  was  paid,  it  cannot  possibly  be  regarded 
as  a  licence.  Probably  there  had  been  some  rumour 
of  an  edition,  and  the  note  made  in  deference  to  re- 
presentations by  the  Chamberlain's  men.  Of  the 
other  plays  stayed  at  the  same  time,  '  Every  Man 
in  his  Humour  '  was  duly  licensed  to  Burby  and 
Burre  ten  days  later,  Pavier  obtained  the  rights  of 
'  Henry  V.'  the  same  day,  while  '  Much  Ado  '  was 
entered  to  Wise  and  Aspley  on  the  23rd.  In  these 
cases,  therefore,  the  objection  was  either  withdrawn 
or  disregarded.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  assertion 
that  in  the  case  of  '  As  you  like  it '  '  the  order  of 
suspension  had  lapsed,'  and,  anyhow,  since  it  had 
never  been  licensed  it  required  entry  before  pub- 
lication in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
three  plays. 

A  point  on  which  Mr.  Lee  lays  stress  is  the  non- 
inclusion  of  '  Pericles.'  This  play  was  licensed  to 
Edward  Blount  on  May  2oth,  1608.  The  two 
earliest  editions,  however,  were  published  in  1609 
by  Henry  Gosson,  a  third  appeared  in  161 1  printed 
by  S.  S.  (Simon  Stafford),  and  in  1619  the  play  was 
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included  by  Pavier  in  the  volume  already  mentioned. 
Since  no  transfer  was  obtained,  the  original  licence 
to  Blount  remained  good,  and  he  would  have  been 
at  perfect  liberty  to  include  the  play  in  the  Folio 
had  he  seen  fit.  This  important  fact  Mr.  Lee  has 
entirely  overlooked.  He  writes  (page  xvi) : 

*  The  copyright  of  "  Pericles"  was  owned  in  1623  by  Pavier,  who 
had  brought  out  a  third  [sic!]  quarto  edition  in  1619.  .  .  .  The 
syndicate  may  have  either  overlooked  the  piece  by  inadvertence  or 
they  may  have  deemed  the  hands  of  collaborators  to  be  too  visible 
in  it  to  justify  them  in  treating  it  as  Shakespeare's  handiwork.  But 
most  probably  Pavier  perversely  refused  to  sandtion  its  admission  to 
the  First  Folio.' 

This  last  supposition  is  gratuitous.  Pavier  pub- 
lished '  Pericles '  in  the  same  volume  as  the  original 
versions  of  2  and  3  '  Henry  VI.,'  versions  which,  as 
I  have  pointed  out  above,  the  Folio  syndicate  chose 
to  regard  as  for  copyright  purposes  identical  with 
their  own  MSS.  That  Pavier  granted  permission 
in  the  case  of  these,  and  refused  to  do  so  in  the  case 
of '  Pericles,'  appears  a  somewhat  fantastic  supposi- 
tion. The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  the 
syndicate  did  not  recognize  '  Pericles '  as  Shake- 
speare's at  all.  The  actors  would,  of  course,  have 
known  to  what  extent  it  was  rightly  attributed  to 
him,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  beyond 
writing  the  epistle  dedicatory  and  address  to  the 
readers,  and  placing  at  the  stationers'  disposal  such 
copy  as  they  happened  to  possess,  they  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  publication.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  syndicate  would  know  that  Pavier  had  published 
no  Shakespearian  play  except  the  '  obsolete  ' '  Con- 
tention '  and  c  True  Tragedy,'  and  '  a  grossly  per- 
verted quarto  of  *  Henry  V.,'  of  all  of  which  they 

IV.  T 
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themselves  possessed  authentic  MSS. ;  also  that  Pavier 
had  '  fraudulently '  appended  Shakespeare's  name  to 
at  least  two  plays  with  which  he  had  certainly  no 
connection,  namely,  '  Sir  John  Oldcastle,'  and  the 
'  Yorkshire  Tragedy.' l  They  might  well,  therefore, 
be  excused  for  supposing  that  the  chances  were 
distinctly  against  the  authenticity  of  *  Pericles.' 

MS.  SOURCES  OF  THE  FOLIO. 

Of  the  many  problems,  however,  presented  to  the 
critic  by  the  First  Folio,  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing is  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  MSS.  from  which 
a  large  part  of  it  was  printed.  In  1623  sixteen  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  had  appeared  in  quarto  form. 
Of  these  nine  were  printed  in  the  Folio  from  the 
earlier  editions,  while  for  the  other  seven,  as  for  the 
twenty  unpublished  plays,  the  printers  were  sup- 
plied with  MS.  copy.  It  will  be  well  to  quote  Mr. 
Lee's  own  words  concerning  the  origins  of  the  Folio 
text. 

*  The  First  Folio  text  was,'  he  writes  on  page  xix,  '  derivable  from 
three  distinft  sources :  firstly,  the  finished  playhouse  transcripts,  or 
"  prompt-copies " ;  secondly,  the  less  complete  and  less  authentic 
transcripts  in  private  hands ;  and  thirdly,  the  quartos. 

'  The  sparse  appearance  in  the  First  Folio  of  theatrical  annota- 
tions— i.e.,  complete  divisions  of  a  play  into  a&s  and  scenes,  stage 
directions,  indications  of  "  the  scene,"  and  lists  of  dramatis  personae 
— proves  that  the  second  class  of  "  copy,"  the  private  transcript,  was 
more  abundant  than  the  first,  the  finished  playhouse  transcript.  The 
theatrical  annotations  were  only  set  out  in  detail  in  a  completed 
playhouse  transcript  or  "  prompt-copy,"  and  it  is  rare  to  find  them 
in  entirety  in  the  First  Folio.  Even  so  rudimentary  a  theatrical 
feature  as  a  full  distribution  of  the  text  into  acls  and  scenes  is  only 
found  in  twenty-one  pieces ;  the  "  copy  "  of  the  fifteen  plays  which 


The  phrases  within  quotation  marks  are  Mr.  Lee's. 
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lack  a  detailed  distribution  of  acts  and  scenes  had  clearly  never  been 
put  to  theatrical  uses.  To  only  seven  plays  is  attached  a  list  of  dra- 
matis personae,  which  is  another  essential  characteristic  of  a  perfect 
playhouse  transcript.  .  .  .  Detailed  stage  directions  are  also  infre- 
quent. In  only  a  dozen  of  the  more  popular  pieces  are  they  elabor- 
ated.' 

We  may  take  this  passage  as  the  starting-point 
of  our  discussion  ;  it  will  supply  matter  for  thought 
to  any  one  who  has  investigated  the  fails  for  him- 
self. It  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  remarked  in  pass- 
ing that  in  some  cases  at  least  printed  quartos  appear 
to  have  taken  the  place  of  MS.  prompt  copies  in 
the  theatre.  This  may  have  been  one  result  of  the 
Globe  fire  of  1613.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  text  of 
the  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  was  printed  in 
the  Folio  from  Roberts'  quarto  of  1 600,  but  yet  con- 
tains additional  stage  directions  which  can  only  have 
originated  in  the  playhouse.  Next,  a  few  general 
considerations  pn  MS.  sources  and  on  the  evidence 
available  in  the  present  case  must  detain  us  for  a 
moment.  Mr.  Lee  very  rightly  calls  attention  to 
the  importance  of  the  1 647  Folio  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  unpublished  plays  as  throwing  consider- 
able light  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  Shake- 
speare Folio  had  been  published  twenty-four  years 
previously*1  I  propose  to  cite  the  Beaumont  and 

1  In  a  note  on  the  subject  Mr.  Lee  writes:  *  No  arrangement  was 
reached  with  the  publishers  of  the  seventeen  pre-existing  quartos  [he 
means,  of  course,  the  seventeen  plays  of  which  quartos  had  pre- 
viously appeared]  by  which  it  was  possible  to  include  any  of  these.' 
This  seems  intended  to  imply  that  Moseley  would  have  included 
them  had  he  been  at  liberty  to  do  so.  This,  however,  he  emphatic- 
ally denied  in  a  passage  which  deserves  quotation :  *  Some  Playes 
(you  know)  written  by  these  Authors  were  heretofore  Printed: 
I  thought  not  convenient  to  mixe  them  with  this  Volume,  which  of 
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Fletcher  folio  later  on  as  hardly  bearing  out  the  as- 
sertions made  by  Mr.  Lee  in  the  above-quoted  pas- 
sage, and  will  here  only  remark  that  he  does  not 
mention,  what  I  nevertheless  believe  to  be  the  case, 
that  the  stationer's  address  prefixed  to  that  volume 
is  the  only  authority  for  the  assumed  practice  of 
making  transcripts  from  the  playhouse  copy  for  the 
use  of  private  individuals.  In  his  address  '  to  the 
Readers '  Moseley  writes  as  follows : 

'When  these  Comedies  and  Tragedies  were  presented  on  the 
Stage,  the  A&ours  omitted  some  Scenes  and  Passages  (with  the 
Authour's  consent)  as  occasion  led  them;  and  when  private  friends 
desir'd  a  Copy,  they  then  (and  justly  too)  transcribed  what  they 
A6ted.  .  .  .  Heretofore  when  Gentlemen  desired  but  a  Copy  of  any 
of  these  Playes,  the  meanest  piece  here  (if  any  may  be  called  Meane 
where  every  one  is  Best)  cost  them  more  then  foure  times  the  price 
you  pay  for  the  whole  Volume.' 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  playhouse  copy  to  the 
author's  MS.  Mr.  Lee  writes: 

'No  genuine  respect  was  paid  to  a  dramatic  author's  original 
drafts  after  they  reached  the  playhouse.  Scenes  and  passages  were 
freely  erased  by  the  managers,  who  became  the  owners,  and  other 
alterations  were  made  for  stage  purposes.  Ultimately  the  dramatist's 
corrected  autograph  was  copied  by  the  playhouse  scrivener;  this 
transcript  became  the  official  "  prompt-copy,"  and  the  original  was 
set  aside  and  destroyed,  its  uses  being  exhausted.' 


it  selfe  is  entirely  New.  And  indeed  it  would  have  rendered  the 
Booke  so  Voluminous,  that  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen  would  have 
found  it  scarce  manageable,  who  in  Works  of  this  nature  must  first 
be  remembered.  Besides,  I  considered  those  former  Pieces  had  been 
so  long  printed  and  re-printed,  that  many  Gentlemen  were  already 
furnished ;  and  I  would  have  none  say,  they  pay  twice  for  the  same 
Booke.'  Now  Humphrey  Moseley  was  not  of  all  men  the  most 
veracious,  but  he  is  perfectly  honest  as  to  the  omission  of  *  The 
Wild  Goose  Chase,'  and  I  can  see  not  the  least  reason  in  this  in- 
stance to  suppose  that  he  is  concealing  the  real  reason  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  previously  printed  plays. 
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Here  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Lee  has  been  drawing  upon 
his  imagination :  it  is  at  best  pretty  fiction.  The 
'  scenes  and  passages '  erased  he  has  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  Moseley's  account,  but  that  industrious 
collector  of  well-considered  trifles  certainly  implies 
that  the  scenes  omitted  in  acting  were  nevertheless 
present  in  the  playhouse  copy,  for  he  claims  himself 
to  print  an  absolutely  perfect  text,  and  yet  it  is 
these  very  prompt  copies  that  he  purports  to  use.1 
Where  in  the  world,  moreover,  do  we  hear  of  such 
a  person  as  c  the  playhouse  scrivener '  ?  We  have 
payments  recorded  by  Henslowe  for  every  possible 
dramatic  expenditure,  from  building  a  theatre  to 
sending  to  the  hospital  a  boy  who  was  injured  at  a 
performance,  but  not  a  single  '  obolus  '  entered  to  a 
copyist.  Moreover,  we  have  the  best  possible  evid- 
ence that  the  prompt  copy  was,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  none  other  than  the  autograph  of  the  author, 
for  we  possess  the  MS.  of  Massinger's  '  Believe  as 
you  list'  (Egerton,  2828),  which  is  undoubtedly  a 
prompt  copy,  containing  playhouse  alterations  and 
corrections,  is  undoubtedly  the  authentic  acting  ver- 
sion submitted  to  Sir  Henry  Herbert  for  licence  in 
1631,  and  is  by  the  highest  expert  authority  de- 
clared to  be  in  the  autograph  of  the  author. 

We  can  now  return  to  Mr.  Lee's  account  of  the 
MS.  copy  supplied  to  the  printers  of  the  1623  vo- 
lume. It  will  be  noticed  that  he  singles  out  four 
points  as  characteristic  of  the  prompt  copy  :  division 
into  acts  and  scenes,  fullness  of  stage  directions,  in- 
dications of  place,  and  lists  of  dramatis  personae. 
These  are  just  the  points  which  anyone  would  on 

1  The  *  originals'  he  calls  them;  this  need  not  mean  autographs. 
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purely  a  priori  grounds  select,  and  they  happen  to 
be  singularly  at  variance  with  the  actual  evidence 
available.  The  one  point  which  no  one,  I  suppose, 
will  question,  is  that  a  prompt  copy  would  naturally 
possess  full  stage  directions.  Whether  one  can  argue 
the  converse,  namely  that  a  text  containing  full  di- 
rections is  printed  from  a  prompt  copy,  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  directions;  but  the 
presumption  will  be  in  favour  of  such  an  hypothesis. 
If  this  be  admitted,  it  can,  I  think,  be  shown  that 
not  one  of  the  other  characteristics  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Lee  holds  good. 

Of  the  only  two  plays  in  the  First  Folio  which 
have  the  scene  of  action  indicated,  one, c  The  Tem- 
pest,' has  fairly  full  directions,  while  the  other, 
'  Measure  for  Measure,'  is  singularly  deficient  in 
this  respect.  Nor  is  any  correspondence  to  be  found 
in  the  case  of  dramatis  personae.  These  appear  in 
seven  cases.  In  two  the  directions  are  fairly  full,  at 
least  in  part ;  in  all  the  others  they  are  chiefly  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  It  may,  however,  be 
noted  that  in  both  cases  where  there  is  an  indica- 
tion of  scene,  and,  with  the  single  exception  of 
'  Timon,'  in  all  those  to  which  lists  of  dramatis  per- 
sonae are  appended,  the  play  is  fully  divided  into 
acts  and  scenes.  In  the  autograph  copy  of'  Believe 
as  you  list'  neither  scene  nor  list  of  personae  appears. 
The  evidence  supplied  in  this  respect  by  the  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  folio  is  likewise  significant.  It 
purports  to  be  printed  throughout  from  the  play- 
house copies,  and  though  this  is  by  no  means  en- 
tirely the  case,  it  can  make  good  its  claim  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  the  Shakespeare  volume.  In 
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no  single  case,  however,  does  either  scene  or  list  of 
personae  appear. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  point  of 
all,  what  Mr.  Lee  describes  as  the  most  '  rudi- 
mentary '  theatrical  feature,  '  a  full  distribution  of 
the  text  into  acts  and  scenes.'  In  this  connection  it 
is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  note  that  in  the  c  Be- 
lieve as  you  list '  MS.  the  '  distribution '  has  been 
carefully  made  by  the  author  throughout,  and  that 
throughout  the  divisions  have  been  struck  out  by 
the  hand  that  entered  the  prompter's  directions  ! 
The  importance  of  such  a  piece  of  evidence  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  Nor  will  an  inspection  of 
the  actual  texts  contained  either  in  the  Shakespeare 
or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  folios  support  Mr.  Lee's 
assertion.  Shakespeare's  plays,  as  published  in  1 623, 
fall  into  three  groups  according  as  they  are  fully 
divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  divided  into  acts  only, 
or  not  divided  at  all.  In  subdividing  these  groups 
according  to  the  fullness  of  the  stage  directions,  I 
have  considered  particularly  those  occurring  in  the 
course  of  the  scenes,  and  not  connected  with  an  entry 
or  exit,  since  in  transcripts  these  latter  would  have 
a  tendency  to  be  preserved  in  cases  in  which  the 
others  were  omitted,  and  afford  consequently  less 
crucial  and  delicate  a  test.1 

A.  Plays  fully  divided  :  (i)  Fairly  full  directions, 
two  plays ;  (ii)  rather  less  numerous,  three  plays ; 
(iii)  not  much  besides  entries  and  exits,  four  plays ; 

1  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  my  classification  in  each  in- 
dividual case,  since  it  is  founded  upon  a  necessarily  rapid  though  care- 
ful inspection.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  any  oversights  I  may 
have  made  would  affecl  the  general  result  one  way  or  the  other. 
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and  (iv)  practically  nothing  besides  these,  nine  plays. 
B.  Plays  divided  into  acts  only  :  (i)  five ;  (ii)  one  ; 
(iii)  one ;  (iv)  four.  C.  Plays  not  divided  :  (i)  two  ; 
(ii)  two  ;  (iii)  three. 

It  will  be  evident  from  this  list  that  no  clear 
correspondence  between  fullness  of  division  and 
fullness  of  directions  can  be  made  out.  The  follow- 
ing points  should,  however,  be  noticed.  Exactly 
one-half  of  the  plays  are  fully  divided :  of  these 
only  two  have  fairly  full  directions  out  of  a  total 
of  nine,  whereas  nine  have  a  minimum  out  of  a 
total  of  sixteen.  A  good  many  of  the  plays,  above 
a  dozen,  whether  the  directions  they  contain  are 
few  or  many,  yet  show  by  such  phrases  as  'enter 
at  different  doors '  or  '  enter  above,'  that  such  direc- 
tions as  they  possess  originated  in  the  playhouse. 
The  great  majority  of  these  plays  belong  to  the 
groups  not  fully  divided.  In  two  plays,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  directions  show  evidence  of  being  of  liter- 
ary as  distinguished  from  theatrical  origin.1  Both 
these  plays  are  fully  divided.  Thus  in  so  far  as  any 
inference  can  be  made  from  the  evidence  obtainable, 
it  points  to  the  very  reverse  of  Mr.  Lee's  assertion. 

I  may  remark  that  in  no  case  are  the  directions 
in  the  Folio  really  full,  and  in  no  case  do  they  really 
resemble  those  of  a  genuine  prompt  copy.  Plays 
printed  from  such  a  source  are  usually  characterized 
by  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  notes  relative  to 
stage  properties,  and  also  by  habitually  placing  the 

1  Namely  i  *  Henry  IV.,'  where  the  note  'Glendower  speaks  to 
her  in  Welsh,  and  she  answers  him  in  the  same '  is  distinctly  not  in 
the  style  of  a  prompt  copy,  and  *  Richard  II.,"  where  the  literary 
<  Enter  on  the  Walls'  occurs  for  the  theatrical  'Enter  above.' 
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entries  of  characters  too  early.  In  a  prompt  copy 
the  habit  appears  to  have  been  to  note  when  a 
given  character  was  to  be  in  readiness,  he  would 
then  enter  upon  his  cue,  and  no  further  dire6tion 
was  necessary.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  neither  of 
these  characteristics  appears  in  the  Shakespeare  Folio. 
It  may  be  worth  while  offering,  as  a  supplement 
to  what  I  have  said  above,  a  few  notes  on  the  stage 
directions  in  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  collection 
of  1647.  Of  the  thirty-three  plays  there  printed, 
all  of  course  from  MS.,  eighteen  are  fully  divided, 
while  the  rest  are  divided  into  acts  only.  Adopting 
the  same  classification  as  above,  the  result  may  be 
presented  thus :  A.  (i)  two  plays ;  (ii)  four ;  (iii) 
ten;  (iv)  two.  B.  (i)  one;  (ii)  six;  (iii)  seven; 
(iv)  one.  This  bears  out  neither  Mr.  Lee's  theory, 
nor  the  reverse.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  direc- 
tions are  of  far  greater  interest  and  variety  than  is 
the  case  in  the  Shakespeare  plays.  Thus  '  The 
Spanish  Curate '  is  undoubtedly  printed  from  a 
genuine  playhouse  copy.  The  directions  are  very 
full  and  preserve  their  original  shape  in  all  its  quaint- 
ness.  The  entries  are  frequently  too  early,  and  the 
piece  is  full  of  such  marginal  notes  as  *  A  Bar.  Table- 
booke,  2  chairs,  &  paper  standish  set  out ';  '  Diego 
ready  in  Bed,  wine  cup  ';  '  Bed  thrust  out ';  '  Pew- 
ter ready  for  noyse,'  etc.  This  play  is  also  interest- 
ing from  the  fact  that  a  crowding  of  the  type  in 
certain  places  suggests  that  the  divisions  into  acts 
and  scenes  were  made  as  the  play  was  set  up,  that 
they  were  occasionally  omitted  through  inadvert- 
ence, and  inserted  when  the  type  was  already  stand- 
ing. Another  play  in  which  the  directions  are  very 
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full  is  '  The  Chances,'  but  though  they  are  largely 
of  a  playhouse  type  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
MS.  may  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  literary 
copyist.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  'The  Cap- 
tain/ in  which  the  directions  are  scanty  except  in 
two  scenes,  which  contain  elaborate  literary  annota- 
tions concerning  the  action.  '  The  Noble  Gentle- 
man,' on  the  other  hand,  is  devoid  of  any  directions 
beyond  entries  and  exits,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  words  'Jaques,  whistles,'  which  have  crept 
into  the  text !  An  interesting  case  finally  occurs  in 
*  The  Mad  Lover,'  which  I  think  shows  the  actual 
transition  from  theatrical  to  literary  directions  under 
the  hand  of  the  copyist.  This  is  the  direction  : 
1  Knock.  Cleanthe  knocks  within.5  I  take  it  that 
in  the  word  '  knock  *  we  have  the  original  prompt 
direction,  in  the  imperative  and  without  indication 
of  character  since  the  prompter  would  presumably 
carry  it  out  himself,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  direction 
the  expansion  or  gloss  of  the  transcriber. 

The  evidence  of  the  1616  folio  of  Jonson  is 
likewise  of  interest.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  a 
purely  literary  text,  since  the  volume  was  in  all 
likelihood  produced  under  the  direct  superintend- 
ence of  the  author.1  The  directions  are  fairly  full, 
but  are  not  of  the  prompt  copy  type,  while  here  at 
last  we  find  not  only  complete  division  into  act  and 
scene,  not  only  lists  of  dramatis  personae  and  indi- 
cations of  place,  but  even  such  an  apparently  the- 
atrical item  as  lists  of  the  principal  actors ! 

To  return  to  the  sources  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

1  I  am  aware  that  Professor  van  Dam  has  sought  to  show  that 
this  is  not  the  case — not,  I  think,  so  far  with  any  great  success. 
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One  of  two  suppositions  seems  to  me  to  be  forced 
upon  us  by  the  evidence  I  have  collected  above : 
either  the  playhouse  MSS.  underwent  a  very  con- 
siderable literary  revision  in  the  publishers'  office 
before  being  handed  over  to  the  compositor,  a  re- 
vision in  the  course  of  which  nearly  all  the  charac- 
teristic points  of  the  prompt  copy  disappeared  and 
many  of  those  of  the  literary  text  were  substituted;  or 
else  the  MS.  used  was  entirely  of  the  class  of  private 
transcripts.    If  this  latter  hypothesis  be  accepted,  a 
difficulty  arises  in  respedl  of  the  plays  printed  from 
quarto  texts,  for  we  undoubtedly  find  cases  of  direc- 
tions being  added  in  the  Folio  which  could  only 
originate  in  the  playhouse,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  quarto  which  had  been  used  as  a  prompt  copy  must 
have  contained  many  more  directions  than  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Folio.    At  present  we  lack  evid- 
ence sufficient  to  decide  the  question.    A  complete 
investigation  of  the  Folio  text  from  this  point  of 
view  would  be  a  labour  of  very  considerable  interest, 
and  might  possibly  yield  results  of  importance.   For 
the  present  I  have  achieved  my  end  if  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  that  any  tests  for  the  judging  of 
MS.   sources  calculated   to   command   the    serious 
attention  of  Shakespearian  students  will  have  to  be 
of  a  very  different  nature  from  those  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Lee. 

WALTER  W.  GREG. 


NOTE. — The  following  instances  of  the  inclusion  without  transfer 
of  a  previously  published  work  in  a  collected  edition  are  worth  re- 
cording. *  Hymens  Triumph,'  entered  to  F.  Constable,  Jan.  1 3th, 
1614-15,  and  published  by  him  in  1615,  included  in  the  collected 
quarto  of  Daniel's  poetical  works  by  S.  Waterson  in  1623.  <Mus- 
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tapha,'  entered  to  N.  Rutter,  Nov.  25th,  1608,  published  by  him, 
1609,  included  in  1633  by  H.  Seyle  in  his  folio  of  Greville's  works. 
The  case  of  the  1616  folio  of  Ben  Jonson  is  striking.  All  the 
plays  in  that  volume  with  two  exceptions  were  not  only  included  by 
the  publisher,  W.  Stansby,  without  transfer,  but  it  was  not  till  July 
4th,  1635,  nineteen  years  later,  that  for  some  reason  or  other  he 
found  it  desirable  to  take  over  the  copyrights  from  Burre  and  Lownes. 
In  all  the  cases  mentioned  so  far  the  play  was  printed  in  the  col- 
lected edition  without  any  mention  of  the  original  publisher.  In  the 
case  of  the  two  remaining  plays  in  the  Jonson  folio,  one,  *  Every  man 
out  of  his  Humour,'  was  entered  to  and  published  by  W.  Holme  in 
1600  (the  edition  by  Ling  the  same  year  was  presumably  pirated), 
and  was  included  without  transfer,  but  bearing  on  the  separate  title- 
page  the  names  jointly  of  Stansby  and  Smethwicke.  This  is  a 
puzzle  on  which  the  Register  throws  no  light.  *  Poetaster,'  on  the 
other  hand,  was  entered  to  and  published  by  M.  Lownes  in  1601, 
and  though  there  was  again  no  transfer,  Lownes'  name  appears  in 
some  copies  of  the  folio  along  with  Stansby's  on  the  separate  title- 
page.  Another  interesting  case  in  point  occurs  in  Spenser's  works. 
M.  Lownes,  who  published  a  collected  folio  in  1611,  included 
the  *  Shepherd's  Calendar,'  and  set  his  own  name  upon  the  separate 
title-page.  The  copyright  of  that  work,  however,  was  vested  in 
John  Harrison  II.,  who  had  issued  various  separate  editions  and 
who  appears  to  have  made  personal  representations  to  Lownes  (no 
complaint  of  an  official  nature  is  recorded  in  the  Register),  for  when 
the  volume  was  re-issued  in  1617  and  the  *  Shepherd's  Calendar '  re- 
printed, it  bore  on  the  separate  title-page  the  names  of  Lownes  and 
Harrison  jointly. 

Since  I  have  laid  considerable  stress  on  the  absence  of  transfers  in 
the  Stationers'  Register,  it  may  be  well  to  give  some  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  that  document  can  be  relied  upon  to  give  explicit 
information.  From  the  list  given  below  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
case  of  those  plays  of  Shakespeare's  which  passed  through  various 
hands  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  Folio,  the  ownership  can  be 
traced  with  all  but  absolute  certainty. 

*  RICHARD  II.'  Entered  to  A.  Wise,  Aug.  29,  1597;  editions 
by  him,  1597  ant*  I59$'  Transfer  to  M.  Law,  June  25,  1603; 
editions  by  him,  1608  and  1615.  Edition  by  J.  Norton,  1634,  with- 
out transfer. 

1  RICHARD  III.'  Entered  to  A.  Wise,  O&.  20,  15975  editions, 
1597,  I59%  an(*  1602.  Transfer  to  M.  Law,  June  25,  1603; 
editions,  1605,  1612,  1622,  1629.  Edition  by  J.  Norton,  1634, 
without  transfer. 
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*  ROMEO   AND   JULIET.'    Editions   by  J.   Danter,    1597, 

C.  Burby,  1599,  without  entry.  Transfer  from  Burby  to  Ling, 
Jan.  22,  1606-7,  and  on  Nov.  19  following,  from  Ling  to  Smeth- 
wicke,  who  published  editions,  1609,  1637,  and  one  undated  (inter- 
mediate). 

i  *  HENRY  IV.'  Entered  to  A.  Wise,  Feb.  25,  1597-8;  editions, 
1598,  1599.  Transfer  to  M.  Law,  June  25,  1603;  editions,  1604, 
1608,  1613,  1622.  Editions  by  J.  Norton,  1632,  1639,  without 
transfer. 

*  LOVE'S  LABOUR  's  LOST.'   Editions  by  C.  Burby,  1598,  without 
entry.    Transfer  from  Burby  to  Ling,  Jan.  22,  1606-7,  and  Nov.  19 
following,  from  Ling  to  Smethwicke,  who  published  an  edition,  1631  . 

*  HENRY  V.'  Edition  by  T.  Millington  and  J.  Busby,  1600,  with- 
out entry.     Transfer  as  having  been  already  printed,  but  without 
transferrer's  name,  to  T.  Pavier,  Aug.  14,  1600;  editions,  1602, 
1608. 

'THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.'  Edition  by  J.  Roberts  in  1600 
without  entry.  Transfer,  Oft.  28,  from  Roberts  to  T.  Heyesj 
edition,  1600.  Transfer  from  T.  to  L.  Hey  es,  July  8,  1619  ;  edition, 
1637.  Edition  by  W.  Leake,  1652. 

*  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM.  Entered  to  T.  Fisher,  Oft.  8, 
1600;  edition  same  year.    Edition  by  Roberts  also  dated  1600. 

4  THE  MERRY  WIVES.'  Entered  to  J.  Busby,  Jan.  18,  1601-2, 
and  transferred  by  him  to  A.  Johnson  the  same  day;  editions,  1  602, 
1619.  Transfer  to  R.  Meighen,  Jan.  29,  1629-30;  edition,  1630. 

*  HAMLET.'     Entered  to  Roberts,  July  26,  1602.     Editions  by 
N.  Ling  and  J.  Trundel,  1603,  by  N.  Ling,  1604,  without  transfer. 
Transfer  from  Ling  to  Smethwicke,  Nov.  19,  1607  ;  editions,  161  1, 
1637,  and  one  undated  (intermediate). 

4  KING  LEAR.'  Entered  to  N.  Butter  and  J.  Busby,  Nov.  26, 
1607;  two  editions  by  Butter,  1608.  Transfer  from  Butter  to 
M.  Flesher,  May  21,  1639.  Edition  by  J.  Bell,  1655. 

*  OTHELLO.'     Entered  to  T.  Walkley,  061.  6,  1621;  edition, 
1622.    Transfer  to  R.  Hawkins,  March  I,  1627-8;  edition,  1630. 
Edition  by  W.  Leake,  1655. 

W.  W.  G. 
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SAMUEL  PEPYS'  LIBRARY. 

N  thinking  of  Pepys  as  the  owner  of 
a  library  we  get  at  once  to  the  side 
of  his  character  which  made  his 
Diary  possible.  4  Judge  a  man  by 
his  books '  is  an  old  saying,  some- 
times true,  often  untrue.  But  Pepys' 
collection,  to  be  seen  now  at  Cambridge  practically 
as  he  left  it,  is  truly  a  character-sketch  of  him.  In 
the  most  obvious  fashion  it  shows  what  a  finick  and 
precisian  was  he  who  brought  it  together.  The 
normal  owner  of  two  or  three  thousand  volumes 
would  know  them  (that  is  to  say,  bibliographically) 
almost  by  heart,  but  Pepys  must  arrange  and  re- 
arrange, number  and  re-number,  catalogue  and  re- 
catalogue,  ticket  and  re-ticket  before  he  can  feel 
satisfied  that  they  are  wholly  at  his  command.  c  To 
my  chamber,  and  there  to  ticket  a  good  part  of  my 
books  in  order  to  the  numbering  them  for  my  easy 
finding  them  to  read  as  I  have  occasion.'  This  be- 
speaks the  man  with  a  mania  for  writing  things 
down,  simply  for  the  sake  of  precision  and  actuality. 
Some  of  the  volumes,  too,  stand  on  slips  of  wood  to 
make  their  tops  line  on  with  the  others ;  apparently 
our  fastidious  Diarist  could  not  tolerate  a  too-ragged 
alignment  of  his  shelves.  Again,  the  mixed  char- 
acter of  the  collection  tells  us  of  the  '  snapper-up 
of  unconsidered  trifles '  which  the  Diary  suggests, 
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the  lack  of  any  purpose  save  the  pursuit  of  the  in- 
teresting, which  the  Diary  also  records.  Or  again, 
the  copy  of  Rochester's  '  Poems,'  falsely  lettered 
'  Rochester's  Life,'  a  book  which  he  at  one  time 
expressed  shame  at  keeping  in  his  collection,  recalls 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  man,  so  often  shown  in  his 
Diary.  Such  are  a  few  signs  of  the  human  interest 
which  every  lover  of  Pepys  must  find  in  the  room 
at  Magdalene  College. 

The  Bibliotheca  Pepysiana  comprises  about  three 
thousand  volumes,  shelved  in  eleven  carved  ma- 
hogany bookcases,  the  making  of  which  the  Diarist 
noted  with  approval  on  August  24th,  1666: 

*  Up  and  dispatched  several  businesses  at  home  in  the  morning, 
and  then  comes  Sympson  to  set  up  my  other  new  presses  for  my 
books,  and  so  he  and  I  fell  in  to  the  furnishing  of  my  new  closett, 
and  taking  out  the  things  out  of  my  old,  and  I  kept  him  with  me 
all  day,  and  he  dined  with  me,  and  so  all  the  afternoon  till  it  was 
quite  dark  hanging  things,  that  is  my  maps  and  pictures  and  draughts, 
and  setting  up  my  books,  and  as  much  as  we  could  do,  to  my  most 
extraordinary  satisfaction;  so  I  think  it  will  be  as  noble  a  closet  as 
any  man  hath,  and  light  enough, — though  indeed  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a  little  more  light.' 

The  books  are  arranged  according  to  size,  so  that 
the  first  is  the  smallest  and  the  last  the  largest.  As 
mentioned  above,  some  have  been  raised  to  line  on 
with  their  neighbours  by  means  of  gilded  slips  of 
wood.  To  save  space  they  have  been  stacked  in 
double  rows,  the  small  volumes  being  stood  in  front 
of  the  larger  in  order  that  the  titles  of  all  may  be 
seen  without  trouble.  In  this  order  they  were 
numbered,  and  (the  expanding  notation  of  modern 
librarians  being  then  unknown)  continual  accessions 
to  the  collection  threw  the  numbering  out :  thus  they 
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have  been  re-numbered  at  least  five  times.  Each 
volume  is  carefully  book-plated.  The  plates  are  of 
three  kinds,  two  bearing  his  portrait,  the  third  a  mono- 
gram of  S.  P.  and  two  anchors;  the  motto  in  each  case 
is,  Mens  cujusque  is  est  quisque,  with  the  name  Sam. 
Pepys  Car.  et  lac.  Angl.  Regib.  a  Secretis  Admiraliae. 
Our  Diarist's  library  is  rather  the  library  of  the 
antiquary  and  the  curiosity-monger  than  of  the 
student  or  man  of  letters.  Perhaps  the  part  of  his 
collection  in  which  he  took  most  pride  was  the  series 
of  prints  and  drawings  illustrating  the  topography 
of  London,  now  (with  some  additions  by  his  nephew) 
contained  in  two  folio  volumes;  and  the  portraits  of 
half-forgotten  worthies  contained  in  four  folio  vol- 
umes. Another  important  collection,  which  was 
Bishop  Percy's  chiefest  source  for  his  c  Reliques  of 
Old  English  Romance  Poetry,'  is  five  folio  volumes 
of  Old  Ballads,  quite  the  largest  series  of  broadsides 
of  this  kind  ever  collected.  In  the  first  volume  is  a 
note  in  the  Diarist's  hand: 

*  My  collection  of  ballads,  begun  by  Mr.  Selden,  improv'd  by  the 
addition  of  many  pieces  elder  thereto  in  time;  the  whole  continued 
to  the  year  1700,  when  the  form  till  then  peculiar  thereto,  vizt,  of 
the  black  letter,  with  pictures,  seems  (for  cheapness  sake)  wholly 
laid  aside,  for  that  of  the  white  letters,  without  pictures.' 

Of  black-letter  printing  there  are  many  and  good 
specimens.  Had  he  made  a  point  of  collecting  early 
printed  books — it  is  a  thousand  pities  he  did  not — 
Cambridge  might  have  possessed  a  fine  collection. 
In  his  time  Caxtons  and  Wynkyn  de  Wordes  were 
of  little  value  and  easily  obtained.  At  Dr.  Francis 
Bernard's  sale  in  1698,  five  years  before  Pepys' 
death,  the  prices  of  Caxtons  ranged  from  eighteen 

iv.  u 
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pence  to  four  shillings  and  twopence.  In  Pepys' 
collection  there  are  nine  Caxtons,  eight  Pynsons, 
and  nineteen  Wynkyn  de  Wordes;  among  the  first 
being  '  The  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse  '  (1475), 
of  which  ten  copies  only  are  known;  'The  Book  of 
the  Ordre  of  Chyvalry  or  Knyghthode'  (1483-85), 
a  very  rare  and  valuable  work  of  which  only  four 
copies  are  known ;  '  Thymage  or  Mirrour  of  the 
Worlde'  (1481);  'The  Chastysing  of  Goddes  Chyl- 
dren '  (1491?);  'History  of  Reynart  the  Foxe ' 
(1489),  the  only  copy  known,  wanting  two  leaves; 
'The  Chronicles  of  England'  (1480);  and  the  first 
and  second  editions  of  the 'Canterbury  Tales'  (1478  ? 
and  1484?).  But  what  (if  genuine)  is  the  most 
valuable  of  Caxtoniana  is  an  autograph  translation 
by  the  printer  himself  of  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth 
books  of  Ovid's  'Metamorphoses';  it  bears  the  in- 
scription,'Translated  and  fynysshed  by  me  William 
Caxton  at  Westmestre.' 

Especially  interesting  also  are  a  series  of  news- 
pamphlets  from  January,  1659-60,  to  January,  1665- 
66;  the  collection  of  Scottish  poetry  formed  by  Sir 
Richard  Maitland  of  Lethington;  collections  of  old 
novels,  '  Loose  Plays,'  '  Vulgaria,'  and  shorthand 
books.  As  may  be  supposed  books  on  naval  matters, 
geography,  hydrography,  and  allied  subjects  form  an 
important  part  of  the  library.  Noteworthy  treasures 
are  the  original  '  Libro  de  Cargos  as  to  Provisions 
and  Municons  of  the  Proveedor  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  1588,'  in  two  thick  folio  volumes,  written 
in  Spanish;  a  fine  series  of  sea  tracts ;  and  the  pocket 
books  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  James  II. 

Pepys,  indeed,  prided  himself  on  the  material  hepos- 
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sessed  relating  to  his  office.  He  even  compiled  a  bib- 
liography, £  Bibliotheca  Nautica,  1695:  Catalogue 
of  Authors  (the  completest  I  can  arrive  at)  upon  the 
art  and  practice  of  navigation,  with  a  chronological 
Catalogue  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of 
this  Nation,  Antient  and  Modern,  to  the  year  1673.' 
Pepys  was  a  model  librarian.  He  had  some  funny 
prejudices,  but  he  did  not  allow  them  to  stultify  that 
peculiar  instinctive  knowledge  of  what  a  library 
should  contain  which  the  true  librarian  always  has. 
The  chances  are  that  quite  half  of  his  possessions 
were  never  read  or  even  seriously  referred  to  by 
him;  the  best  literature  would  appeal  unavailingly 
to  a  man  of  so  little  imagination,  but  he  must 
nevertheless  have  what  he  could  of  it  in  his  col- 
lection, and  of  course,  quite  characteristically,  in 
handsome  bindings.  Moreover,  he  had  the  true 
bibliographer's  neatness  and  accuracy;  and  the  ad- 
ministrator's love  of  an  orderly  and  'get-at-able* 
arrangement  of  his  possessions.  And  having  formed 
his  collection  he  had  a  librarian's  unconquerable 
aversion  to  its  dispersal.  He  designed — early  de- 
signed— to  bequeath  it  to  the  public  use.  True,  it 
was  left  in  the  first  place  to  his  nephew,  John  Jack- 
son, but  only  on  condition  that  it  was  kept  intact, 
and  that,  at  Jackson's  death,  it  was  handed  over  to 
one  of  the  private  colleges  of  either  of  the  Univer- 
sities, preferably  Magdalene  at  Cambridge.  So  to 
Magdalene  it  eventually  came,  and  our  gossip  takes 
rank  with  the  numerous  benefactors  who  have 
helped  to  make  the  Universities  what  they  are. 

ERNEST  A.  SAVAGE. 
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THE    SERVICE-BOOKS   OF  THE 
LATIN  CHURCH. 

§)HE  obje6t  of  this  paper  is  to  describe 
the  Service-books  of  the  Latin  Church, 
more  or  less  from  a  librarian's  point 
of  view,  so  that  those  who  are  not 
liturgiologists  may  have  some  idea  of 
their  contents  and  may  be  enabled  to 
distinguish  one  from  another.  It  is  not  intended 
to  be  in  any  sense  an  exhaustive  treatise,  and  it  is 
purposely  very  elementary,  nor  does  it  contain  any- 
thing new,  or  more  than  a  very  little  that  is  not  a 
mere  commonplace  to  almost  any  priest,  or  even 
nun  of  an  old  Order,  of  the  Latin  Church  who 
knows  his  or  her  business  properly. 

The  services  of  the  Latin  Church  may  be  classified 
under  the  following  heads: 

1.  The  Divine  Office,  that  is  to  say,  the  Order 
of  the  weekly  recitation  of  the  Psalter,  with  accom- 
panying canticles,  anthems,  hymns,  prayers,  lessons, 
etc.,  at  the  Canonical  Hours  of  Mattins  (called  also 
Nocturns  and  Vigils),  Lauds,  Prime,  Terce,  Sext, 
None,  Vespers,  and  Compline. 

2.  The  Order  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

3.  The   Order   of  the   other    Sacraments,    viz., 
Baptism,  Confirmation,  Penance,  Matrimony,  the 
Unclion  of  the  Sick,  and  Holy  Order. 

4.  The  Occasional  Services,  such  as  the  Burial  of 
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the  Dead,  the  Consecration  of  Churches,  the  Pro- 
fession of  Religious,  the  Coronation  of  Kings,  the 
Benediction  of  Abbots,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
Benedictions  of  various  descriptions. 

At  the  present  day  these  services  are  all  to  be 
found  in  four  books: 

1.  The  Breviary,  containing  all  that  appertains 
to  the  Divine  Office. 

2.  The  Missal,  containing  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

3.  The  Ritual,  containing  the  Orders  of  Baptism, 
Penance,  Matrimony,  and  the  Unction  of  the  Sick, 
and  those  of  the  Occasional  Services  which  can  be 
performed  by  a  Priest. 

4.  The  Pontifical,  containing  the  Orders  of  Con- 
firmation and  Holy  Order,  and  those  of  the  Occasional 
Services  for  which  a  Bishop  is  required. 

Into  these  four  a  very  much  larger  number  of  books 
have  gradually  been  compressed.  At  the  present  time 
the  services  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  may  be 
classified  under  the  same  heads,  require  a  library  of 
some  twenty-two  volumes  for  their  due  performance. 
Even  now,  for  specific  purposes,  these  four  books 
of  the  Latin  Church  are  often  further  subdivided, 
and  combinations  of  extracts  from  two  or  more  of 
them  are  not  uncommon.  Moreover,  though  the 
text  of  all  that  has  to  be  said  may  be  found  in  these 
four,  and  though  the  arrangement  of  the  services 
and  a  great  part  of  their  ritual  may  be  worked  out 
from  the  rules  in  them,  yet  because  these  rules 
are  rather  intricate,  and  the  ritual,  as  must  needs 
be  the  case  in  a  living  Church,  is  in  a  constantly 
developing  condition,  while  much  of  it  depends 
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upon  traditional  practice,  the  books  need  to  be  sup- 
plemented by 

1.  The  Diretforium  Sacerdotale, 

2.  The  Ceremonial, 

both  of  which  are  usually  local  rather  than  general. 
At  the  present  time  the  Breviary,  Missal,  and 
Pontifical  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  almost 
entirely  superseded  those  of  the  local  churches, 
though  the  Breviary  and  Missal  have  many  local 
appendices;  but  in  the  days  before  the  Council  of 
Trent  local  service-books  were  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception,  and  from  about  1700  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  almost  every  French  dio- 
cese had  its  own  Breviary.  But,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  French  books  and  a  few  others,  the  differences 
are  sufficiently  small  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
books  sufficiently  similar  for  a  description  of  the 
modern  Roman  books  to  serve  for  all. 

I.  THE  BREVIARY. 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  Divine  Office 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  weekly  recitation  of  the  Psalter,  which  is 
its  nucleus,  was  a  very  early  practice  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  is  common  to  both  the  Eastern  and 
Western  divisions  of  it.  So  also  is  the  division  of 
this  recitation  into  '  Hours,'  which  in  the  Latin 
rite  are  called  Mattins  orNocturns  (ad  Matutinum) , 
Lauds  (Laudes,  Laudes  Matutinae) ,  Prime  (ad  Primam 
Horam),  Terce  (ad  Tertiam  Horam)  Sext  (ad  Sex  tarn 
Horam],  None  (ad  Nonam  Horam),  Vespers  (ad  Ves- 
per as},  and  Compline  (ad  Com f let  or  mm).  But  the 
distribution  of  the  Psalter  among  these  Hours  has 
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differed  from  time  to  time  and  in  different  localities. 
In  the  present  Roman  Breviary  the  arrangement  is 
fairly  simple: 

At  Martins,  Ps.  i.-cviii.,  taken  in  their  numerical 
order  throughout  the  week,  a  few,  which  occur  at 
other  Hours,  being  omitted. 

At  Vespers,  Ps.  cix.-cxlvii.,  again  with  certain 
omissions. 

Some  of  the  omitted  Psalms  occur,  varying  with 
the  day  of  the  week,  at  Lauds  and  Prime,  and  of  the 
rest,  Ps.  xciv.  (Venite)  begins  Mattins,  Ps.  cxviii.  is 
divided  between  Prime,  Terce,  Sext,  and  None, 
Ps.  cxlviii.-cl.  are  said  at  Lauds,  and  Ps.  iv.,  xxx. 
(v.  1-6),  xc.,  and  cxxxiii.  at  Compline  of  every  day. 

But,  through  the  constant  occurrence  of  days  with 
Proper  Psalms  of  their  own,  which  take  the  place 
of  those  of  the  regular  weekly  sequence,  this  distri- 
bution of  the  Psalter  does  not  now  come  to  very 
much  in  adtual  practice.  It  is  given,  however,  in 
Breviaries,  and  is  one  of  the  things  in  which  dif- 
ferent '  Uses  '  differ.  The  recitation  of  the  Psalter 
is  accompanied  by  the  following : 

1.  Canticles.    These  are,  'Te  Deum  (Sunday  and 
Festal  Mattins) ;  Benediftus  (daily  Lauds) ;  Quicunque 
vult  (Sunday  Prime)  ;  Magnificat  (daily  Vespers) ; 
Nunc  Dimittis  (daily  Compline),   and  one  of  the 
seven  Old  Testament  Canticles,  of  the  Three  Child- 
ren, Isaiah,  Hezekiah,  Hannah,  Moses  in  Exodus, 
Habacuc,  and  Moses  in  Deuteronomy,  at  Lauds  on 
each  day  of  the  week. 

2.  Antiphons^  or   Anthems ',   short  passages  from 
Scripture  or  elsewhere,  sung  before  and  after  Psalms 
and  Canticles. 
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3.  Hymns •,  of  which  there  is  a  separate  one  for 
the  Mattins,  Lauds  and  Vespers  of  each  day  of  the 
week,   and  a   single   one,  common    to   the  whole 
week,  for  each  of  the  other  Hours.    Besides  these 
there  are  many  hymns  proper  to  individual  days  and 
common  to  various  classes  of  Saints. 

4.  Collects,  of  which  every  Sunday  and  holy-day 
has  its  own,  though  in  many  cases  they  vary  from 
one  another  in  little  except  the  name  of  the  Saint. 

5.  Lessons.    These  are  of  two  classes,  the  long 
lections  at  Mattins,  which  vary  from  day  to  day, 
and  the  Capitula  or  Little  Chapters  at   the  other 
Hours,  which  are  sometimes  proper  to  the  day  and 
sometimes  not.   The  Lessons  at  Mattins  on  Sundays 
and  on  holy-days  of  the  classes  known  as  doubles 
and  semi-doubles  are  nine  in  number,  three  at  each 
of  the  three  Nocturns  into  which  Mattins  is  divided. 
On  other   days  there  are  only  three  at  the  First 
Nocturn.     The  lessons  of  the  First  Nocturn   are 
always  from  Scripture,  in  the  ferial  office  according 
to  a  regular  sequence,  in  the  festal  office  proper  to 
the  day  or  the  class  of  saint.    The  lessons  of  the 
Second  Nocturn  are  extracts  from  the  Fathers  or 
else  the  life  of  the  Saint  of  the  day.     From  the 
uncritical  character  of  their  contents  there  arose  a 
ribald  mediaeval  proverb  which  likened  an  untruth- 
ful person  to  a  Second  Nocturn.    The  lessons  of  the 
Third  Nocturn  are  usually  extracts  from  a  homily 
of  one  of  the  Fathers. 

6.  Re  sponsor  ies   (re  sponsor  Id],   or,  as    the    Prayer 
Book  of  the  Church  of  England  calls  them,  Responds, 
are  said  after  each  lesson  at  Mattins,  and  after  the 
Capitula  at  the  other  Hours.  Those  after  the  lessons 
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are  not  always  in  quite  the  same  form,  but  they 
usually  consist  of  the  Responsory,  a  passage  from 
Scripture  or  elsewhere,  the  Verse,  a  similar  passage, 
and  a  repetition  of  all  or  part  of  the  Responsory. 
They  have  much  in  common  with  the  Gradual 
sung  after  the  Epistle  at  Mass. 

7.  Absolutions  and  Benedictions   are    said   before 
each  lesson  at  Mattins.    The  former  are  in  the  form 
of  short  prayers,  and  some  of  the  latter  are  in  rhyme, 
thus   *  Evangelica   lectio    Sit   nobis    salus    et   pro- 
tectio,'  4  Per  evangelica  dicta  Deleantur  nostra  de- 
H6la.' 

8.  Verses  (versus)  and  Preces  are  series  of  versicles 
and  responses  which  occur  in  various  places,  much 
as    they  do    in    the  Prayer  Book   of  the  English 
Church. 

9.  Invitatories  are  short  passages  similar  to  Anti- 
phons,  which  are  sung  before,  after,  and  at  intervals 
in  the  course  of  the  Venite  Psalm  at  the  beginning 
of  Mattins. 

10.  Commemorations  or  Suffrages  of  the  Saints  are 
said  at  the  end  of  Vespers  and  Lauds.    Each  con- 
sists of  an  Antiphon,  a  Versicle  and  Response,  and 
a  Collect. 

Of  these,  with,  of  course,  the  Pater  Nosfer,  the 
A<ve  Maria,  the  Credo  and  the  Gloria  Patri,  repeated 
at  various  times,  the  whole  Divine  Office  is  con- 
structed. It  is  noteworthy  that  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  it  consists  of  passages  from  the  Bible. 

Before  the  Divine  Office  was  collected  into  a 
single  book,  which  from  its  condensed  form  was 
known  as  Breviarium  (though  in  England  its  port- 
able character  gave  it  the  alternative  name  of  Porti- 
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forium),  before,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  twelfth 
century,  the  following  books  were  necessary  for  its 
performance : 

1.  The   Psalter,   containing  the   Psalms,   some- 
times in  their  numerical  order,  sometimes  arranged 
for  the  weekly  recitation.   To  these  were  added  the 
Canticles,  the  Litany,  and  sometimes  hymns.   Occa- 
sionally the  ferial  Antiphons  with  their  plain-chant 
were  given. 

2.  The  Antiphoner  (Antiphonarium,  Antiphonale), 
also  called  Responsorial,  containing  the  Antiphons 
and  other  sung  portions  of  the  service,  including 
sometimes  the  hymns,  with  the  plain-chant. 

3.  TbcLegma  (Legenda)  containing  the  Lessons 
from  Scripture  and  elsewhere. 

4.  The  Hymnal,  containing  the  Hymns. 

5.  The  Collettary,  containing  the  Collects. 
These   books   were   variable  in   their   contents. 

They  were  all  gradually  superseded  by  the  com- 
plete Breviary,  though  some  have  continued  as 
choir-books  to  the  present  day,  and  this  was  the 
condition  of  things  when  printing  began,  for  though 
Breviaries  innumerable  of  all  manner  of  sizes  and 
uses  were  very  soon  printed,  Psalters  appeared  at 
once,  Antiphoners  and  Hymnals  fairly  soon.  The 
well-known  Mentz  Psalters  of  1457  anc^  *459  are 
both  arranged  for  liturgical  purposes,  the  first  for  the 
secular  clergy  of  Mentz,  the  second  for  the  Bene- 
dictine Monastery  of  St.  James  in  the  same  city.  Edi- 
tions of  the '  Salisbury  Legend '  were  printed  in  1516 
and  1518,  and  when  John  Leland  made  his  archae- 
ological tour  in  Cornwall  in  about  1540  he  found 
manuscript  'Legends'  in  use  in  many  of  the  churches, 
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and  from  them  he  transcribed  the  lives  of  local 
saints.  Choir  Antiphoners  of  great  size,  manuscript 
and  printed,  are  not  uncommon,  and  in  England 
Choir  Breviaries  of  considerable  size,  with  the  plain- 
chant  added,  sometimes  served  the  purpose  of  Anti- 
phoner,  Psalter,  and  Legend  combined.  There  is  a 
particularly  fine  early  fifteenth-century  specimen 
of  the  last  in  the  Cathedral  Library  at  Salisbury, 
and  another,  not  so  fine,  in  the  British  Museum. 

When  the  printing  of  Breviaries  began,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  various  '  Uses '  was  rather  an  arbit- 
rary and  irregular  matter.  Beginning  by  being 
diocesan  or  provincial,  each  Bishop  exercising  a.  jus 
liturgicum  in  his  own  diocese,  of  course  with  cer- 
tain well-understood  restrictions,  the  Uses  of  certain 
dioceses  or  cathedral  churches  had  spread  beyond 
their  original  limits.  Thus  it  was  that  in  England, 
five  Uses,  those  of  Salisbury,  Hereford,  Bangor, 
York,  and  Lincoln,  are  mentioned  in  the  Preface  to 
the  Prayer  Book,  as  causing  4  great  diversity  in  say- 
ing and  singing  in  Church  within  this  Realm.' 
With  a  few  exceptions  the  Divine  Office  accord- 
ing to  all  the  Uses,  in  England  or  elsewhere,  was 
constructed  on  the  same  plan,  and  differed  only  in 
unimportant  details.  And  the  chiefest  of  all  the 
Breviaries  was  that  of  the  c  Curia  Romana.'  In  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  reform  this  Roman  Breviary.  The  work 
of  constructing  a  new  Divine  Office  was  entrusted 
to  Cardinal  Francisco  Quifionez,  a  Spaniard,  usually 
known  as  Cardinal  Quignon.  The  change  was  a  very 
radical  one.  He  aimed  at  restoring  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  old  order  of  the  weekly  recitation 
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of  the  Psalter  and  the  reading  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Bible,  which,  as  says  the  Church  of  England  Prayer 
Book,  whose  debt  to  him  is  considerable,  had  been 
'  altered,  broken  and  neglected  by  planting  in 
uncertain  stories  and  legends,  with  multitude  of 
responds,  verses,  vain  repetitions,  commemorations 
and  synodals.'  He  distributed  the  Psalter  more 
equally  among  the  Hours,  he  reduced  the  Lessons 
to  three,  one  from  each  Testament,  and  a  third 
which  was  either  a  life  of  the  Saint  of  the  day  or  a 
homily,  he  abolished  responsories,  and  in  his  first 
text,  antiphons,  altogether,  though  he  restored  a  few 
of  the  latter  in  his  second  text.  The  first  text,  which 
has  been  republished  in  recent  times  by  Dr.  Wick- 
ham  Legg, appeared  in  February,  1535,  and  between 
that  date  and  July,  1536,  at  least  six  editions  were 
issued.  In  1536  the  revised  text  appeared,  and  this 
continued  to  be  reprinted  until  1558,  when  the 
Quignon  Breviary  was  abolished.  Though  it  was 
used  by  special  permission  and  was  freely  intro- 
duced into  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  it 
never  superseded  the  local  Breviaries  or  the  unre- 
formed  '  Curia  Romana '  books,  and  it  was  very 
generally  felt  that  the  reform  was  far  too  sweeping, 
and  that  the  new  book  struck  out  a  great  deal  too 
new  a  line,  though  no  one  was  satisfied  with  the 
unreformed  books. 

Ten  years  after  the  abolition  of  Quignon's  Bre- 
viary, that  is  to  say,  in  1 568,  appeared  the  reformed 
Breviary  of  Pius  V.,  e  ex  decreto  Sacrosancti  Con- 
cilii  Tridentini  restitutum,'  and  this,  with  a  not 
altogether  to  be  commended  revision,  chiefly  of  the 
text  of  the  hymns,  under  the  rule  of  Urban  VIII., 
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in  1631,  is  the  Roman  Breviary  of  to-day.  The 
Tridentine  Breviary  was  a  very  considerable  revision, 
but  it  was  not  a  destructive  reform,  for  the  Divine 
Office  retained  its  old  character  almost  entirely,  and 
this  form  of  it,  though  the  Council  of  Trent  had 
especially  exempted  from  the  rule  of  uniformity 
those  districts  or  religious  Orders  which  could  show 
a  prescriptive  title  of  two  hundred  years  for  their 
own  Uses,  practically  became  eventually  universal, 
except  in  Milan,  the  Greater  Basilicas  of  Rome, 
and  a  few  other  places,  and  in  certain  of  the  re- 
ligious Orders.  In  the  early  eighteenth  century 
the  French  dioceses,  actuated,  according  to  Dom 
Prosper  Gueranger,  by  a  Jansenist  spirit,  which, 
however,  is  not  very  easy  to  detect  in  their  work, 
began  to  draw  up  Breviaries  of  their  own,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  the  Paris  Breviary  of 
Archbishop  Charles  de  Vintimille,  issued  in  1736 
and  quickly  adopted  with  a  few  slight  modifica- 
tions by  more  than  fifty  other  dioceses.  In  this  the 
Psalter  was  distributed  more  equally  among  the 
Hours,  the  hymns  were  re-written,  the  Calendar  was 
revised,  and  only  very  great  days  were  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  Sunday  office.  The  French  Bre- 
viaries continued  in  use  until  1 870,  when  they  were 
abolished  by  Pius  IX. 

The  most  important  variant  now  in  use  is  the 
'Breviarium  Monasticum'  used  by  the  Benedictines. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Roman  Breviary 
by  the  different  distribution  of  the  Psalter,  which 
is  begun,  not  on  Sunday  at  Mattins,  but  on  Monday 
at  Prime,  the  first  nineteen  Psalms,  except  the  5th, 
which  is  used  at  Lauds,  being  distributed  over  week- 
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day  Prime,  while  the  n8th,  instead  of  being  said 
daily  at  Prime,  Terce,  Sext,  and  None,  is  divided 
between  those  Hours  on  Sunday  and  Terce,  Sext  and 
Prime  on  Monday,  Ps.  cxix.-cxxvii.  being  divided 
between  the  three  last  for  the  other  week-days. 
Also,  there  are  usually  only  four  Psalms  (or  fewer) 
at  Vespers,  instead  of  five.  These  differences  may 
serve  to  differentiate  early  Psalters,  which  do  not 
always  specify  to  what  Use  they  belong.  In  the  other 
part  of  the  Breviary  the  most  noticeable  peculiarity 
is  that  there  are  four  Lessons,  with  their  Respon- 
sories,  to  a  Nocturn,  on  Sundays  and  Holy  days, 
instead  of  three,  so  that  a  Benedictine  Calendar 
speaks  of  Feasts  of  twelve  Lessons  instead  of  nine. 
At  the  present  day  the  contents  of  an  ordinary 
Roman  Breviary  are : 

1.  The  Calendar,  General  Rubrics  and  other  preliminary  matter. 

2.  The  Psalter  arranged  for  the  week,  with  the  unvarying  part 
of  the  Hours,  the  ferial  hymns,  etc. 

3.  The  Proprium  de  <femporey  containing  the  variable  part  of  the 
Divine  Office  for  Sundays  and  moveable  holy  days,  and  intervening 
ferial  days,  from  Advent  Sunday  onward  through  the  year.    In  this 
part  are  included  the  fixed  feasts  from  Christmas  to  the  Epiphany. 

4.  The  Proprium   Sanftorum^  containing  the   fixed    holy  days 
throughout  the  year,  beginning  with  the  Vigil  of  St.  Andrew,  but 
omitting  the  period  from  Christmas  to  the  Epiphany. 

5.  The    Commune  Sanftorum,    containing   common    offices   for 
various  classes  of  saints,  which  are  used  wholly  or  in  part  on  the 
days  of  Saints  of  these  classes. 

6.  The  Appendix,  containing  : 

1.  The  Office  of  Our  Lady  on  Saturdays. 

2.  The  Little  Office  of  Our  Lady. 

3.  The  Office  of  the  Dead. 

4.  The  Gradual  Psalms. 

5.  The  Penitential  Psalms. 

6.  The  Litany. 

7.  Or  do  Commendation^  Animae. 
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8.  Benediftio  Mensae  [Grace  before  and  after  meals]. 

9.  Itlnerarium  Clericorum  [Prayers  for  travelling]. 

10.  Prayers  before  and  after  Mass. 

11.  Miscellaneous  prayers,  litanies,  etc. 

12.  OJficia  Propria  pro  aliqulbus  locis. 

There  is  often  added  a  further  appendix,  for  some 
particular  country  or  diocese. 

This  is  the  complete  Breviary.  It  may  be  in  four 
or  two  volumes,  and  is  sometimes  in  one  volume. 
The  one  volume  edition,  technically  called  a 
'  Totum,'  is  necessarily  rather  a  fat  and  cumber- 
some book.  It  is  found  more  convenient  to  divide 
the  Breviary  into 

1.  Pars  Hiemalis  (Advent  to  the  beginning  of  Lent). 

2.  Pars  Verna  (Lent  to  the  Saturday  of  Pentecost). 

3.  Pars  Aestivalis  (Trinity  Sunday  to  the  end  of  August). 

4.  Pars  Autumnalis  (September  to  the  end  of  November). 

Vol.  I.,  which  is  Pars  Hiemalis^  since  the  eclesias- 
tical  year  begins  with  Advent,  contains  the  general 
Rubrics  in  full,  while  the  other  volumes  generally 
contain  only  extracts  from  them,  but  the  Calendar, 
Psalter,  '  Commune  Sanctorum  '  and  Appendix  are 
repeated  in  each  volume.  Owing  to  a  possible  dif- 
ference of  rather  more  than  a  month  in  the  date  of 
any  given  day  that  depends  upon  Easter,  there  is 
necessarily  a  considerable  overlapping  of  the  c  Pro- 
prium  Sanctorum'  in  the  different  volumes,  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  to  find  in  each  volume  the  full 
office  of  every  day  of  the  period  included  in  it. 

The  present  day  divisions  of  the  Breviary  for 
various  purposes  of  convenience  are  : 

1 .  The  Psalter. 

2.  The  Antiphoner,  containing  all  the  sung  part 
of  the  Divine  Office,  Antiphons,  Hymns,  etc.,  with 
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the  music.  Sometimes  the  Psalter  is  combined  with 
it,  but  sometimes  only  the  Tones  for  the  Psalms 
are  given.  Sometimes  the  Antiphoner  contains  only 
the  Day  Hours,  Mattins  being  found  in  another 
book,  called,  in  the  case  of  the  Solesmes  editions, 
Responsorial. 

3.  The  Vesper  ale  i  which  is  an  extract  from  the 
Antiphoner,  and  contains  the  musical  part  of  Ves- 
pers, and  sometimes  of  Compline. 

These  three  are  choir-books,  containing  the  more 
or  less  authorised  plain-chant  of  the  Divine  Office. 

4.  The  Diurnale  or  Horae  Diurnae,  containing 
the  whole  Office  of  the  Day  Hours  (that  is,  all 
except  Mattins)  for  the  year. 

5 .  The  Afo£?#r;ztf/<?,containing  the  Office  of  Mattins 
only.  This,  the  complement  of  the  Horae  Diurnae, 
is  not  at  all  common,  though  editions  of  it  are  occa- 
sionally found.    As  the  omission  of  the  Day  Hours 
does   not   very   seriously   diminish   the    size    of  a 
Breviary,  of  which  by  far  the  great  part  is  taken  up 
with  Mattins,  such  a  book  would  be  of  no  par- 
ticular use. 

6.  Officia  Nova  and  Officia  Propria.     These  are 
very  commonly  to  be  found.  Though  the  great  bulk 
of  the  '  Proprium  San<5torum '  is  common  to  the  whole 
Church,  many  countries  and  dioceses  keep  special 
feasts  of  their  own,  sometimes  of  Saints  whose  names 
do  not  occur  in  the  general  calendar,  but  still  more 
frequently  by  promoting  certain  days  to  a  higher 
rank.    Thus,  in  England   generally  the  Feasts  of 
St.    George    and    St.   Thomas   of  Canterbury   are 
4  doubles  of  the  first  class,  with  octaves,'  ranking 
with  Christmas,  the  Epiphany,  and  but  a  few  other 
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great  days,  while  in  the  general  calendar  they  are 
only  '  semidoubles,'  which  is  quite  a  low  rank,  in 
fact,  superior  only  to  a  '  simple,'  and  in  the  modern 
Latin  diocese  of  Newport  St.  Thomas  Cantelupe 
of  Hereford  has  a  '  double  of  the  second  class,'  an 
ordinary  4  double '  in  the  rest  of  England,  and  not 
even  a  c  simple '  in  the  Church  at  large.  And  for 
such  cases  local  Supplements  are  required.  More- 
over, from  time  to  time  new  holy-days  are  added 
to  the  General  Calendar,  and  days  are  promoted  in 
rank.  Thus  it  is  that  supplements  containing  new 
offices  for  the  Church  generally,  sometimes  single 
offices,  sometimes  collections  extending  over  many 
years,  are  published  in  a  convenient  form  for  inser- 
tion into  Breviaries,  for  it  is  too  much  to  expect  a 
priest  to  buy  a  new  Breviary,  an  expensive  book, 
every  time  the  Congregation  of  Rites  makes  an 
alteration.  Sometimes  these  Supplements  contain 
the  Breviary  Offices  only,  sometimes  the  Masses  for 
the  new  or  local  feasts  are  printed  with  them. 

7.  'The    Office   of  Our   Lady,    or   Horae  Beatae 
Mariae  Virginis.    This  is  so  important  an  excerpt 
that  it  must  be  treated  later  on  as  a  separate  book. 

8.  The  Martyrology^  a  quasi-liturgical  book  con- 
nected with  the  Breviary,  but  not  forming  part  of 
it.    It  is  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  Calendar,  the 
days  of  the  month  being  expressed  by  the  old  Latin 
names  of  Kalends,  Ides  and  Nones,  etc.  The  Martyr- 
ology  for  each  day  is  read  aloud,  '  in  quires  and 
places  where  they  sing '  the  Divine  Office,  towards 
the  end  of  Prime,  but  does  not  form  part  of  the 
Office  said  privately  by  priests.    The  form  for  each 
day  gives  out  the  day  of  the  month, '  Quarto-decimo 

IV.  X 
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Kalendas  Maii,'  or  whatever  it  may  be,  then  the 
age  of  the  moon,  which  is  determined  by  a  table 
which  is  prefixed  to  each  day.  This  table  contains 
the  Martyrology  Letters  (a — u,  A — P),  which 
represent  the  EpacT:  numbers,  under  which  are  the 
numbers  i — 29,  beginning  with  a  different  number 
each  day  through  the  series.  The  EpacT:  for  1903 
is  ii.,  represented  by  the  Martyrology  letter  b. 
Under  b  for  April  i8th,  is  the  number  21,  so  the 
age  of  the  moon  on  that  day  in  1903  is  described 
as  *  Luna  vicesima-prima.'  Then  follows  a  roll  of 
the  Saints  of  the  day,  generally,  as  in  this  case,  be- 
ginning with  those  commemorated  at  Rome,  and 
mentioning  those  commemorated  elsewhere.  In  the 
case  of  April  i8th  Saints  are  commemorated  from 
the  calendars  of  Rome,  Messina,  Brescia,  Cordova, 
Milan  and  Siena.  A  very  brief  account  of  the 
period  and  manner  of  martyrdom,  or,  in  the  case  of 
confessors,  the  particular  claim  to  sanctity,  of  each 
Saint  is  given.  This  description  of  the  modern 
Roman  Martyrology  and  its  use  applies  equally  to 
the  older  local  books,  which  for  the  most  part  exist 
only  in  manuscript. 

II.  THE  MISSAL. 

This  is  a  somewhat  less  intricate  book  than  the 
Breviary.  It  contains  all  that  is  required  to  be  said 
and  done  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Ordo  Mtssae,  or  Ordinary  and 
Canon  of  the  Mass,  together  with  those  parts  of  the 
service  which  vary  with  the  day.  It  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper  to  analyse  the  Eucharistic  Ser- 
vice or  to  go  into  the  history  of  its  development. 
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It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  a  librarian 
to  mention  the  original  books  of  which  the  Missal 
of  to-day  is  compounded,  the  contents  of  a  modern 
Roman  Missal,  and  the  separate  books  which  are 
printed  from  it. 

The  modern  Missal  contains: 

1.  The  Calendar,  general  Rubrics,  and  other  preliminary  matter. 

2.  The  Preparatio  ad  Missam,  and  Gratiarum  Aftio  post  Missam 
and  the  Orationes  ante  Missam  and  post  Missam^  all  of  them  private 
devotions  of  the  Priest. 

3.  The  Proprium  Missarum  de  Tempore,  containing  the  variable 
portions  of  the  Mass  for  Sundays  and  moveable  holy-days. 

4.  The  Ordo  Misses  and  the  Canon  Misses-     These  are  the  in- 
variable portions  of  the  Mass,  except  that  the  Proper  Prefaces  for 
certain  days  are  given  here  and  not  with  the  other  propers  of  the 
same  days.    The  Ordo  and  Canon  are  generally  interpolated  in  the 
middle  of  the  Proprium  de  Tempore,  usually  after  the  Easter  Eve 
service,  and  the  Canon  is  in   somewhat  larger  type,  and  is  very 
commonly  preceded  by  a  pi&ure  of  the  crucifixion. 

5.  The  Proprium  Missarum  de  Sanftis. 

6.  The  Commune  Sanflorum. 

7.  A  number  of  votive  Masses  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
the  Angels,  etc.,  and  Masses  for  special  intentions. 

8.  Orationes  ad  Diversa^  collects  for  various  intentions. 

9.  The  Mass  of  the  Dead. 

10.  The  Blessing  of  Holy  Water  and  of  various  other  things. 

11.  An  appendix  of  Masses  of  local  Saints. 

The  variable  portions  of  the  Mass,  which  collec- 
tively for  any  one  day  are  commonly  called  the 
Mass  for  that  day,  are : 

1.  The  Introit)  a  verse  of  a  Psalm  with  an  Antiphon  and  the 
Gloria  Patri,  sung  at  the  beginning  of  Mass. 

2.  The  Collett. 

3.  The  Epistle. 

4.  The  Gradual,  passages  from  Scripture  or  elsewhere,  in  much 
the  same  form  as  a  Responsory  at  Mattins,  sung  after  the  Epistle. 
Except  during  Septuagesima  to  Easter,  Alleluia  is  an   important 
feature  of  the  Gradual.   The  usual  form  is,  the  Gradual  proper,  con- 
sisting of  two   verses,  then   the  Alelluiaticum,  consisting  of  two 
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Alleluias,  a  single  verse,  and  one  Alleluia.  During  Easter-tide  the 
Gradual  is  omitted  and  only  the  Alleluiaticum  is  used.  When 
Alleluia  is  not  sung,  the  Gradual  (on  Sundays  and  certain  other  days) 
is  followed  by  the  Tra6l,  which  consists  of  a  very  variable  number 
of  verses  from  the  Psalms. 

5.  The  Sequence.   This  is  a  metrical  composition  of  the  nature 
of  a  hymn.    Formerly  there  was  a  Sequence  for  nearly  every  holy 
day  of  importance,  but  at  present  the  Latin  Church  in  general  uses 
only  five,  at  Easter  (f^iffimae  Paschali),  Pentecost  (Veni,  San&e 
Spiritus],  Corpus  Christi  (Lauda  Syon),  the   Feast  of  the  Seven 
Sorrows  of  Our  Lady  (Stabat  Mater)  and  at  the  Mass  of  the  Dead 
(Dies  Irae).     The  Monastic  Missals  retain  some  others. 

6.  The  Gospel. 

7.  The  Offertory,  an  anthem  sung  during  the  ceremonial  placing 
of  the  elements  on  the  Altar. 

8.  The  Secret^  a  prayer  said  inaudibly  at  the  end  to  the  same 
ceremonies. 

9.  The  Communion,  an  anthem  associated  with  the  Communion 
of  the  Priest  and  People. 

10.  The  Post-Communion,  a  prayer  said  at  the  end  of  the  Mass, 
immediately  before  the  Dismissal. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  peculiar  ceremonies 
of  Candlemas,  Ash  Wednesday,  Maundy  Thursday, 
Good  Friday,  Easter  Eve  and  the  Eve  of  Pentecost. 
These  are  now  all  to  be  found  in  one  book,  the 
Missal,  but  before  about  the  eleventh  century,  when 
complete  Missals  begin  to  appear,  the  following 
books  were  necessary  for  the  celebration  of  Mass. 

1.  The   Sacramentary,  containing  the  Collecls, 
Prefaces,  and  Canon  of  the  Mass,  with  occasionally 
some  other  services,  such  as   Baptism,  etc.    This 
book  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

2.  The  Leftionary,  containing  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels,  or  the  Epistles  only. 

3.  The  Evangeliary,  containing  the  Gospels  ar- 
ranged for  various  days,  or  the  Evangelia,  consisting 
of  the  Four  Gospels  in  their  usual  order. 
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4.  The  Gradual,  containing  the  Introits,Graduals, 
Sequences,  Offertories,  Communions, etc.,  with  their 
plain-chant,  together  with   the  plain-chant  of  the 
Kyrie,  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  Credo,  Sanftus,  Agnus  Dei 
and  Ite  Missa  est  for  various  classes  of  holy  days. 
This  was  continued  as  a  choir-book  after  complete 
Missals  had  become  general. 

5.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  Troper,  an  extract 
from  the  Gradual,  containing  the  Tropes  (or  c  fare- 
ings,'  as  they  are  sometimes  called),  which  are  sen- 
tences inserted  between,  for  instance, the  words  Kyrie 
and  Eleison,  in  the  Kyrie,  probably  originating,  as 
is  said  to  have  been  the  case  with  Sequences,   in 
a  practice  of  setting  words  to  the  notes  of  an  inor- 
dinately long  pneuma  or  jubilatio,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  on  a  single  syllable.    These  Tropes,  which 
had  not  much  to  recommend  them  from  the  point 
of  view  of  sense,  are  now  obsolete.    Their  names 
are  to  a  certain  extent  still  retained  as  a  method  of 
naming  the  different  tunes  of  the  Kyrie. 

At  the  present  day  in  the  Mozarabic  rite  of  Spain, 
which  still  carries  on  a  lingering  existence  in  side 
chapels  in  the  cathedrals  of  Toledo  and  Salamanca, 
it  is  the  practice  to  use  two  separate  books  for  the 
Mass,  one  containing  the  invariable  the  other  the 
variable  portions  of  the  service.  The  former,  in  its 
curious  title  Missale  Omnium  Offerentium,  probably 
preserves  an  otherwise  lost  barbarous  Latin  word, 
afferent  —  sacrifice,  the  original  also  of  the  Celtic 
words  for  Mass  (Welsh,  Cornish  and  Breton,  offeren, 
Gaelic  aifrionn).  In  the  Latin  Church  generally  the 
only  present  separate  books  of  the  Missal  are: 

i.  The  Gradual,  containing  all  the  sung  part  of 
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the  Mass,  except  what  is  sung  by  the  Priest,  the 
music  of  his  part  being  given  in  the  complete  Missal. 

2.  The    Kyriakj    a    modern    excerpt  from   the 
Gradual,  containing  the  plain-chant  of  the  invari- 
able portion. 

3.  If  they  can  be  called  books,  the  Altar  Cards^ 
which  are  three  in  number,  containing: 

(i.)  Some  of  the  Offertory  Prayers,  Lavabo,  etc. 

(2.)  The  Gloria,  Credo,  other  Offertory  Prayers 
and  the  Consecration  and  Communion 
Prayers. 

(3.)  The  Last  Gospel  (St.  John  i.,  1-14). 
They  are  set  up  against  the  ledge  at  the  back  of  the 
altar,  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  for  the  Priest  to 
read  from  when,  his  hands  being  otherwise  occupied, 
it  would  be  inconvenient  to  have  to  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  the  Missal. 

4.  The  Canon  of  the  Pontifical  Mass,  used  by  a 
Bishop  instead  of  an  Altar  Card. 

5.  The  Missae  Novae  and  the  local  Propria,  to 
which,  mutatis  mutandis^  the  same  remarks  apply  as 
to  the  Officia  Nova,  etc.,  of  the  Breviary. 

There  are  also  many  editions  of  the  Roman  Missal 
published  for  the  use  of  the  laity,  with  vernacular 
translations  of  the  Latin  on  opposite  pages  or 
columns.  Sometimes  the  Latin  of  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels  is  given,  but  more  commonly  these  are  in 
the  vernacular  only.  It  is  not  unusual,  especially  in 
the  English  editions,  to  add  the  Propers  of  certain 
religious  orders,  such  as  the  Benedictines  and  Jesuits, 
as  well  as  the  local  Proper.  Sometimes  the  order  of 
Vespers  for  Sundays  and  Compline  are  added. 

The  Roman  Missal,  as  revised  by  order  of  the 
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Council  of  Trent,  has  practically  become  universal 
in  the  Latin  Church  and  has  superseded  all  the  old 
local  uses  except  that  of  Milan  and  the  little  half- 
antiquarian  survival  of  the  Mozarabic  rite  of  Spain, 
but  the  Benedictines,  Dominicans,  Carmelites,  Car- 
thusians and  Franciscans  still  use  Missals  of  their 
own,  which,  however,  differ  very  little  from  the 
ordinary  Roman  Missal,  and  most  countries  and 
orders  have  their  own  Propers  as  appendices. 

III.  THE  RITUAL. 

This  is  a  very  variable  book  as  to  its  contents, 
and  has  had  many  names,  RftuaJf,  Manuale,  Manuale 
Sacerdotum,  Agenda,  Agenda  Ecc/estastica,  Liber  Sacer- 
dotalis,  Ordo  Sacramentorum^  Ordinarium^  Sacerdotale^ 
Caerimoniale,  Qbsequiale^  Pastorale ',  etc.,  though  it  has 
now  settled  down  under  the  name  of  Rituale.  This, 
which  varies  locally  more  than  the  other  books,  con- 
tains the  orders  of  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism,  Pen- 
ance, Matrimony,  and  the  Unction  of  the  Sick,  the 
Visitation  and  Communion  of  the  Sick,  the  Burial 
of  the  Dead,  Processions,  the  Exorcism  of  Demoniacs, 
and  a  great  variety  of  Benedictions  of  all  manner  of 
persons  and  things,  including,  in  the  latest  editions, 
such  things  as  new  railways,  engines,  telegraphs, 
telephones,  and  electric  light  plant.  As  for  its  sub- 
division into  separate  books,  the  Orders  of  Baptism, 
Matrimony,  the  Visitation  (including  the  Unction 
and  Communion)  of  the  Sick,  the  Order  of  Benedic- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  the  Burial  of  the 
Dead,  are  often  to  be  met  with  in  a  separate  form, 
and  the  Benedictions,  sometimes  combined  with 
those  of  the  Pontifical,  are  published  in  the  Bene- 
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diffiionale.  The  Processional^  as  at  present  published, 
is  an  excerpt  from  this  book,  with  the  plain-chant 
of  the  Processions.  Formerly,  however,  in  the 
English  and  French  dioceses,  in  the  latter  down  to 
quite  modern  times,  there  were  proper  Processionals 
before  Mass  on  a  considerable  number  of  days,  be- 
sides the  still  existing  Processions  of  Candlemas, 
Palm  Sunday,  the  Greater  Litanies  (St.  Mark's  Day 
and  the  Rogation  Days),  Corpus  Christi,  and  for 
special  occasions,  such  as  the  time  of  war,  famine, 
pestilence,  etc.  The  proper  Processionals,  which 
are  only  represented  in  the  modern  Latin  rite  by 
the  Procession  of  the  Asperges,  were  not  as  a  rule 
to  be  found  anywhere  except  in  the  Processlonale  of 
the  diocese  or  Use,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  more  recent 
French  rites,  in  the  laymen's  prayer-book  known  as 
the  Paroissien. 

IV.  THE  PONTIFICAL. 

This  again  is  a  somewhat  variable  book.  It  con- 
tains the  Orders  of  the  Sacraments  of  Confirmation 
and  Holy  Order,  the  various  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  reception  and  profession  of  religious,  the 
Consecration  ofChurches,  Altars,  and  Burial  Grounds, 
the  Blessing  of  the  Oils  of  Catechumens  and  of  the 
Sick,  the  Consecration  of  the  Holy  Chrism,  the 
Coronation  and  Unction  of  Kings,  the  Conferring  of 
Knighthood,  the  Excommunication  and  the  Recon- 
ciliation of  Penitents,  the  Degradation  of  Criminous 
Ecclesiastical  Persons,  and  a  large  variety  of  con- 
secrations, benedictions,  and  other  ceremonies  which 
are  either  beyond  the  powers  of  a  simple  Priest,  or 
are  usually  performed  by  a  Bishop,  together  with 
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those  variations  of  ordinary  functions  which  occur 
when  a  Bishop  is  the  celebrant  or  is  present. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  Pontifical  offices 
may  be  found  published  in  a  separate  form,  for  the 
complete  book  is  usually  a  bulky  folio,  and  much  of 
its  contents  is  of  rare  application.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  describe  these  excerpts. 

The  Caerimoniale  Episcoporum  is  a  sort  of  ap- 
pendix to  the  Pontifical.  It  contains  full  details  of 
the  ritual  of  the  pontifical  ceremonies,  but  without 
the  text  of  the  services.  It  is  an  official  publication, 
but  other  ceremonials  are  usually  '  private  venture  ' 
treatises. 

V.  THE  DIRECTORIUM,  OR  PYE. 

Of  the  contents  of  this  book  Cardinal  Quignon 
says,  'Accedit  tam  perplexus  ordo,  tamque  difficilis 
precandi  ratio,  ut  interdum  paulo  minor  opera  in 
inquirendo  ponatur,  quam  cum  inveneris  in  le- 
gendo,'  and  copying  from  him  the  Prayer-book  of 
the  Church  of  England,  with  unwonted  levity,  de- 
scribes it  thus:  '  Moreover,  the  number  and  hard- 
ness of  the  rules  called  the  P/V,  and  the  manifold 
changes  of  the  service,  was  the  cause,  that  to  turn 
the  Book  only  was  so  hard  and  intricate  a  matter,  that 
many  times  there  was  more  business  to  find  out  what 
should  be  read,  than  to  read  it  when  it  was  found 
out.'  This  is  a  fantastic  exaggeration  worthy  of  an 
American  humourist,  but  without  a  Pye  it  would 
really  be  a  very  hard  and  intricate  matter  to  evolve 
the  exa<5t  service  of  any  given  day  from  the  rules 
given  in  the  General  Rubrics  of  the  Breviary.  The 
root  of  the  matter  is  this.  By  reason  of  the  variation 
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of  Easter  and  the  whole  series  of  holy-days  depend- 
ing thereon,  and  the  progression  of  the  days  of  the 
calendar  through  the  days  of  the  week,  it  naturally 
follows  that  Sundays  and  moveable  holy-days  must 
constantly  clash  with  fixed  holy-days,  and  that  the 
Office  and  Mass  of  the  day  must  be  of  either  one 
or  the  other,  and  the  question  is,  of  which  ?  The 
Eastern  Church  solves  the  difficulty  by  keeping 
them  both,  and  mixing  up  the  services  in  a  fashion 
that  is  intricacy  itself,  until  one  wonders  what 
Quignon  and  the  English  Reformers  would  have  said 
of  the  Eastern  Pye,  the  Typicon.  The  Latin  Church 
keeps  one  of  the  days  and  either  only  commemorates 
the  other  by  a  colle6t  or  so,  or  else  takes  no  notice 
of  it  then,  transferring  it  to  the  next  clear  day  or 
omitting  it  altogether  for  the  year.  And  in  order 
to  settle  what  should  happen  on  any  given  day  the 
holy-days,  moveable  or  immoveable,  are  classified 
according  to  rank,  and  rules  are  laid  down  as  to 
which  day,  so  to  speak,  cuts  out  the  other.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  transferring  of  days  of  certain  ranks, 
these  would  be  fairly  simple  to  work  out,  but  the 
transferring  complicates  it,  and  so  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  draw  up  a  series  of  calendars,  showing 
what  would  happen  under  all  conceivable  combina- 
tions. The  Salisbury  Directory,  called  also  Ordinale 
and  Ptcay  in  its  final  form,  as  arranged  by  Clement 
Maydeston  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  cor- 
rected by  William  Clerke  in  1497,  consisted  of 
thirty-five  calendars,  five  for  each  of  the  seven  do- 
minical letters,  for  the  part  of  the  year  from  the 
Octave  of  the  Epiphany  to  a  few  Sundays  after 
Trinity,  and  seven  calendars,  one  for  each  letter,  for 
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the  end  of  Trinity,  Advent  and  Christmas,  the  period 
not  much  affected  by  the  variability  of  Easter.  It 
would  be  easy  to  discover  from  these,  with  some 
combinations  and  variations  for  leap-years,  the  exact 
office  for  any  given  day,  and  no  one  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence, who  knew  which  calendar  to  go  to,  and 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used,  would  be 
puzzled  by  it.  The  Ordinals,  which  contained  only 
directions  applicable  to  all  combinations  arranged  in 
a  single  calendar,  were  a  little  more  difficult,  but 
easiest  of  all  is  the  modern  Ordo  Recitandi  Divini 
Officii  et  Missae  Celebrandae,  which  is  published 
annually  in  the  form  of  an  almanack,  for  different 
countries  and  dioceses.  In  these  one  need  only  look 
up  the  day  to  find  the  exact  office. 

VI.  THE  HOURS  OF  OUR  LADY. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  this  book  is  strictly 
a  subdivision  of  the  Breviary,  but  it  has  acquired 
an  independent  importance  of  its  own,  which  makes 
separate  treatment  necessary. 

The  Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  is 
used  under  certain  conditions  in  addition  to  the  or- 
dinary Breviary  Offices,  but  it  has  been  for  many 
centuries  the  practice  for  liturgically  minded  lay 
persons  to  use  this  office  much  in  the  same  way  as 
priests  use  the  Divine  Office,  and  most  of  the  more 
modern  orders  of  nuns  use  it  as  their  choir  office. 
Thus  it  is  that  there  grew  up  by  about  the  fourteenth 
century,  chiefly  in  England,  France,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  a  composite  Laymen's  Prayer-book,  vary- 
ing from  time  to  time  in  contents,  of  which  the 
nucleus  was  the  Little  Office  of  Our  Lady.  The 
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books  were  sometimes  in  Latin  only,  sometimes  in 
Latin  with  a  vernacular  translation,  sometimes  in  the 
vernacular  only.  They  were  often  beautifully  illu- 
minated, indeed  some  of  the  finest  illuminated  manu- 
scripts in  existence  are  of  this  sort,  and  after  they 
began  to  be  printed  they  were  generally  adorned 
with  engraved  borders  and  pictures.  The  usual  con- 
tents were: 

1 .  The  Calendar  and  preliminary  tables. 

2.  The  Gospels  for 

a.  The  Third  Mass  of  Christmas,  St.  John  I.,  1-14. 

b.  The  Annunciation,  St.  Luke,  I.,  26-38. 

c.  The  Epiphany,  St.  Matthew,  II.,  1-12. 

d.  The  Ascension,  St.  Mark,  XVI.,  14-20. 

These  are  called  in  the  descriptions  of  MSS.   in  the   British 
Museum  Cursus  Evangelii,  a  term  not  found  elsewhere. 

3.  The  Hours  of  Our  Lady. 

4.  The  Seven  Penitential  Psalms. 

5.  The  Litany. 

6.  The  Office  of  the  Dead. 

7.  The  Hours  of  the  Cross,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  of  the  Trinity,  and  other  *  Little  Offices'  on  the  model 
of  that  of  Our  Lady.    These  vary  very  much.    Sometimes  there  are 
only  the  first  two,  sometimes  there  is  one  for  each  day  of  the  week. 
The  Psalms  of  these  Hours  are  seldom  given,  those  of  Our  Lady 
being  taken  to  serve  for  them  all. 

8.  Collects  for  holy-days. 

9.  Miscellaneous  prayers  and  devotions. 

Books  of  such  contents  as  these  begin  to  be  com- 
mon in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They 
were  printed  in  much  the  same  form,  chiefly  of  the 
Use  of  Rome  and  of  various  French  and  English 
Uses,  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
England  the  book,  under  the  name  of  Primer,  suf- 
fered many  revisions  during  the  changes  of  the 
Reformation  period,  continuing  as  an  authorised 
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book  of  devotions  even  into  Elizabeth's  reign,  though 
the  unreformed  and,  except  during  the  short  reign 
of  Mary,  unauthorised  Salisbury  Primer  continued 
to  be  printed  also.  Elsewhere  the  revised  Office  of 
Our  Lady  of  Pius  V.  took  the  place  of  the  pre- 
Tridentine  books,  and  still  continues  to  be  used. 
As  a  general  rule  the  modern  book  contains  the 
Office  of  Our  Lady  only.  On  the  model  of  the 
Little  Office  of  Our  Lady  there  has  grown  up  in 
recent  times  a  number  of  Little  Offices  of  various 
Saints,  as  well  as  '  Of  the  Passion,' '  Of  the  Nativity,' 
'  Of  the  Immaculate  Conception,'  and  others.  There 
is  a  remarkable  parallel  to  this  in  the  way  in  which, 
in  the  Russian  Church,  offices  in  honour  of  various 
Saints,  under  the  title  of  '  Akafist,'  continue  to  be 
composed  in  imitation  of  the  Akathistos  Hymn,  an 
Office  in  honour  of  Our  Lady,  principally  used  on 
the  fifth  Saturday  of  Lent,  to  commemorate  the 
delivery  of  Constantinople  from  the  Avars  in  626. 
Of  course  these  are  private  devotion  books  in  both 
cases. 

The  Combined  Offices  are  generally  either  choir- 
books  or  convenient  compilations  for  the  laity. 
They  are  naturally  very  variable,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  of  the  nature  of  sanctioned  '  private  ven- 
ture '  books  rather  than  official  publications.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned: 

i .  The  Paroissien^  a  book  greatly  used  in  France. 
It  contains,  in  its  full  form,  besides  private  devo- 
tions, the  Orders  of  Mass,  Vespers  for  Sundays  and 
holy-days,  and  Compline,  and  the  Propers  of  Mass 
and  Vespers  for  Sundays  and  '  Doubles,'  and  very 
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often  the  marriage  and  funeral  services,  the  whole 
usually  in  Latin  and  French,  or  in  the  case  of  the 
St.  Brieuc  '  Parrosian,'  in  Latin  and  Breton.  For- 
merly each  French  diocese  had  its  own,  but  now 
the  Paroissien  Romain,  with  an  appendix  for  the 
diocese,  is  used.  It  is  almost  entirely  a  nineteenth- 
century  book. 

2.  The  Holy  Week  Book.    This  contains  the  Pro- 
cession and   Mass  of  Palm  Sunday,  the  Masses  of 
the  rest  of  Holy  Week  and  Easter  Day,  the  Maundy 
Thursday   and   Easter  Eve  ceremonies   (the   Feet- 
washing  and  the   Blessing  of  the  New  Fire,  the 
Paschal  Candle  and  the  Font),  and  the  Good  Friday 
Mass  of  the  Presanftified  and  Adoration  of  the  Cross, 
all  from  the  Missal,   and  the  Office  of  Tenebrae 
(Mattins   and  Lauds  of  Maundy  Thursday,  Good 
Friday  and  Easter  Eve,  said,  '  by  anticipation,'  on 
the  afternoons  of  the  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  respectively)  from  the  Breviary.    It  is  either 
in  Latin  alone  or  in  Latin  and  the  vernacular,  and 
is  found  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

3.  The   Office  of  the  Dead^  containing   Officium 
Defun&orum  from  the  Breviary,  the  Ordo  Sepeliendi 
from  the  Ritual  and  the  Missa  pro  Def unfits.,  gener- 
ally with  the  Ordinary  and  Canon  of  the  Mass,  from 
the  Missal.    This  is  usually  intended  for  the  laity, 
and  therefore  accompanied  by  a  translation. 

4.  Combined  choir-books,  compiled  from  the  An- 
tiphoner  and  Gradual.  These  are  not  very  common, 
and  are  mostly  c  private  venture  '  books.   One  of  the 
fullest  and  most  recent  is  a  beautiful  little  Paroissien 
noted,  published  by  the  Benedictines  of  Solesmes 
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under  the  title  of  *  Liber  Usualis  Missae  et  Officii 
pro  Dominicis  et  Festis  Duplicibus  cum  Cantu 
Gregoriano.'  (Solesmis,  1896,  izmo,  1246  pp.  on 
India  paper.)  It  contains  everything  that  one  is 
likely  to  hear  said  or  sung  at  Mass,  Vespers  and 
Compline  in  churches  where  the  full  plain-chant  is 
used,  together  with  a  great  deal  of  miscellaneous 
information  on  Gregorian  music. 

5.  Officia  Propria.  These  are  only  those  already 
mentioned  under  Breviary  and  Missal  combined  in 
one  book. 

There  are  many  other  combined  books,  but  they 
present  little  difficulty,  and  all  that  qualifies  any 
given  book  for  being  classed  as  a  *  combined  book,' 
is  that  it  shall  contain  extracts  from  more  than  one 
of  the  four  books  which  contain  all  the  Latin  Rite, 
the  Missal,  the  Breviary,  the  Ritual,  and  the  Ponti- 
fical. Otherwise  it  has  a  name  of  its  own. 

HENRY  JENNER. 
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HEN  Bismarck's  letters  to  his  wife 
were  published  some  three  years  ago, 
there  was  in  the  collection  only  one 
written  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  Franco-German  War.  The  rest 
could  not  then  be  found,  and  as  Bis- 
marck accompanied  the  headquarters'  staff  of  the 
army  as  responsible  minister,  the  loss  seemed  serious. 
The  letters,  eighty  in  number,  have  now  come  to 
light,  and  have  just  been  published.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  they  are  disappointing.  Bismarck 
seems  to  have  been  so  constantly  at  work  that  he 
had  little  or  no  time  for  familiar  correspondence. 
Indeed,  more  often  than  not,  he  scribbled  a  brief 
note  in  pencil  because  he  had  not  time  '  to  dip  a 
pen  in  the  ink.'  But  mingled  with  the  domestic 
details  and  inquiries  he  is  never  too  busy  or  too 
worried  with  affairs  to  forget,  are  shrewd  comments 
on  the  epoch-making  events  amid  which  he  was 
living.  In  a  few  words  he  brings  before  us  the 
hardships  of  offensive  warfare,  hardships  shared  by 
all,  both  high  and  low,  who  took  part  either  as 
soldiers  or  civilians  in  the  campaign.  Once  arrived 
at  Versailles  there  was  heavy  work,  'treadmill  work' 
he  calls  it,  to  be  done,  the  difficulty  of  which  was 
increased  at  first  by  the  irksomeness  of  military  in- 
aftion  (for  as  Bismarck  puts  it,  ladies  in  high  quarters 
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considered  starvation  more  humane  than  bombard- 
ment), and  afterwards  by  the  confusion  of  a  con- 
tinuous cannonade.  He  complains  that  the  French 
are  very  unbusinesslike  over  the  negotiations  for  the 
surrender  and  peace.  c  Necessary  business  does  not 
tire  me,  but  unnecessary  business  vexes  me  greatly/ 
Even  Thiers,  whom  on  the  whole  he  liked  and 
respected,  he  found  impracticable  in  oral  discussion: 
'  His  thoughts  bubble  forth  with  such  a  quantity  of 
froth  that  our  patience  is  exhausted  before  we  come 
to  the  really  drinkable  stuff.' 

Save  for  these  letters  there  is  not  much  of  im- 
portance to  chronicle  in  the  department  of  history. 
The  second  volume  of  the  '  Bibliothek  deutscher 
Geschichte,'  edited  by  H.  von  Zwiedineck-Siiden- 
horst,  has  just  appeared.  It  deals  with  the  period 
1815-49,  and  is  entitled  '  Geschichte  des  deutschen 
Bundes  und  des  Frankfurter  Parlaments.'  In  bio- 
graphy we  may  record  the  second  volume  of  Leo 
Koenigsberger's  '  Hermann  von  Helmholtz.'  It 
continues  the  account  of  the  Heidelberg  period  of 
the  great  scientist's  career,  and  describes  his  work 
as  professor  of  physics  at  Berlin  from  1871  to 
1888.  Indeed,  this  volume  is  almost  entirely  de- 
voted to  Helmholtz's  scientific  work,  and  lacks  the 
personal  interest  of  the  first.  Nevertheless,  some 
touches  of  the  kind  occur,  as  in  the  note  of  Helm- 
holtz's surprise  when,  while  spending  a  few  days 
with  Professor  Tait  at  St.  Andrews  in  1871,  before 
going  to  Edinburgh  for  the  British  Association 
meeting,  he  found  all  the  men  of  science  so  ab- 
sorbed in  golf  that  no  reasonable  talk  could  be  got 
out  of  them !  The  book  contains  excellent  repro- 

IV.  Y 
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duclions  of  two  portraits  of  Helmholtz  by  Len- 
bach.    A  third  and  last  volume  will  follow  shortly. 

The  first  volume  of  Henry  Thode's  c  Michel- 
angelo und  das  Ende  der  Renaissance,'  marks  some- 
what of  a  new  departure  in  biography.  The  his- 
torical side  is  subordinated  to  what  the  author  deems 
higher  considerations.  He  gives  in  this  first  volume 
(there  are  to  be  three)  in  the  form  of  a  psycho- 
logical study  the  characteristics  of  Michelangelo's 
genius,  and  demonstrates  how  it  is  based  on  the 
nature  of  the  man,  moulded  by  fate  and  by  con- 
flict with  the  world.  The  second  volume  will  treat 
of  the  ideas  by  which  the  great  artist  was  governed, 
and  the  relations  of  his  life  to  the  culture  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  the  third  present  his  artistic  crea- 
tions as  manifestations  of  a  great  artistic  personality 
and  in  their  relation  to  the  problem  of  Christian 
art.  The  method  certainly  has  attraction ;  but  until 
the  whole  work  is  before  us,  it  is  not  possible  to 
judge  of  its  value. 

In  Germany  popular  handbooks  to  abstruse  sub- 
jefts  are  more  in  vogue  than  in  England,  and  we 
have  an  excellent  example  of  this  class  of  work  in 
Dr.  Baumann's  '  Deutsche  und  ausserdeutsche  Phi- 
losophic der  letzten  Jahrzehnte  dargestellt  und 
beurtheilt.  Ein  Buch  zur  Orientirung  auch  fur 
Gebildete.'  Rapidly  but  clearly  the  author  sketches 
the  main  points  of  the  teaching,  among  others,  of 
Eduard  von  Hartmann,  Wundt,  Nietzsche,  Ostwald, 
Riehl  in  Germany,  Carlyle,  Herbert  Spencer,  T.  H. 
Green,  Ruskin  in  England,  Renan  in  France,  Mae- 
terlinck in  Belgium,  and  Tolstoy  in  Russia.  Prof. 
Baumann  states  in  his  modest  preface  that  the  book 
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grew  out  of  his  interest  in  philosophy  generally, 
and  his  love  of  comparing  his  views  with  those  of 
others  who  also  philosophize.  A  work  of  similar 
character  is  '  Didaktik  als  Bildungslehre  nach  ihren 
Beziehungen  zur  Socialforschung  und  zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  Bildung,'  by  Otto  Willmann,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy  in  the  German  Uni- 
versity of  Prague,  the  third  edition  of  which  lies 
before  us,  and  which  epitomizes  a  whole  philosophy 
of  education.  While  on  the  subject  of  philosophy 
we  may  draw  attention  to  the  new  collected  edition 
of  the  works  of  Ludwig  Feuerbach,  edited  by  Wil- 
helm  Bolin  and  Friedrich  Jodl.  Volumes  I  and  VI 
containing  respectively  i  Gedanken  iiber  Tod  und 
Unsterblichkeit,'  and  *  Das  Wesen  des  Christen- 
thums,'  of  the  contemplated  ten  are  now  available. 
Of  recent  German  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  Shakespeare,  '  Heraldik  in  Diensten  der  Shake- 
speare Forschung,  Selbststudien,'  by  Alfred  von 
Manutz,  is  written  to  prove  how  the  careful  study 
of  heraldry  helps  to  elucidate  obscure  points  in 
Shakespeare's  life.  The  book  may  be  useful  to  those 
who  do  not  read  English.  But  so  many  of  the  sources 
only  available  in  England  and  in  English  are 
omitted,  that  the  work  cannot  be  considered  au- 
thoritative. Max  J.  Wolff's  'William  Shakespeare, 
Studien  und  Aufsatze '  is  more  interesting.  Like 
Brandes,  Wolff  endeavours  to  construct  Shake- 
speare's inner  life  from  the  evidence  of  the  text  of 
the  plays,  and  for  those  who  like  that  sort  of  cri- 
ticism it  is  all  very  nicely  done.  There  is  an  inter- 
esting comparison  with  Goethe  that  is  perhaps 
worth  reflecting  on,  suggesting  that  '  Henry  VI.'  is 
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Shakespeare's 'Gotz  von  Berlichingen,'  'Hamlet 'his 
'  Faust,'  and  c  The  Tempest '  his '  Wilhelm  Meister.' 
Among  books  useful  to  students  of  the  English  lan- 
guage may  be  mentioned  a  capitally  edited  version 
of  the  '  Interlude  of  the  Four  Elements,'  by  Dr. 
Julius  Fischer,  in  the  '  Marburger  Studienzur  Eng- 
lischen  Philologie'  (No.  5),  while  Dr. Max  Meyer- 
feld  in  an  exceedingly  amusing  pamphlet  which  has 
had  a  large  sale  in  Germany,  entitled  '  Von  Sprach' 
und  Art  der  Deutschen  und  Englander,  Kritische 
Worte  und  Wortkritik,'  shows  how  largely  the  Ger- 
man language  has  borrowed  from  the  English. 

A  never-ending  stream  of  novels  pours  forth  from 
the  presses  of  Germany.  We  can  only  select  one  or 
two  for  notice  here.  The  work  of  Riccarda  Huch 
deserves  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  paid 
to  it  even  in  her  own  land.  It  is  marked  by  dis- 
tinguished style,  poetical  feeling,  and  a  knowledge 
of  life.  It  consists  of  novels,  short  stories,  a  drama 
in  verse,  a  volume  of  poems,  and  critical  essays  on 
the  romantic  movement  in  Germany.  Riccarda 
Huch  is  a  native  of  Brunswick,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  German  women  to  win  a  university  degree. 
For  a  time  she  held  a  librarian's  post  in  the  muni- 
cipal library  of  Zurich.  She  is  greatest  as  a  novelist, 
and  owes  something  to  the  influence  of  Goethe, 
Gottfried  Keller,  and  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer. 
'  Aus  der  Triumphgasse '  is  a  really  remarkable 
achievement.  It  bears  as  sub-title,  '  Life-Sketches,' 
and  paints  the  lives  of  some  poor  families,  pariahs 
of  society,  living  presumably  in  Trieste.  It  gives 
the  impression  of  a  series  of  short,  concentrated 
novels,  so  to  speak,  cleverly  woven  into  a  whole. 
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A  gray  atmosphere  of  crime,  irresponsible  frivolity, 
disease,  misery,  poverty,  broods  over  everything. 
Nothing  happens  that  is  not  wretched  and  miser- 
able, yet  the  events  impress  us — such  is  the  artist's 
peculiar  skill — as  natural,  inevitable,  comprehens- 
ible. We  are  not  surprised  when  children  are 
murdered,  when  we  hear  thieves  concoct  their 
cunning  plans,  or  when  men  and  women  die  of 
horrid  diseases ;  life  that  is  pitiless  has  all  these 
things  in  her  train,  and  we  take  them,  at  least  in 
this  book,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  principal 
figure  round  which  all  the  events  revolve  is  the  old 
Farfalla,  a  woman  who  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
practical  philosophy  of  poverty,  who  knows  all  the 
bitterness  of  existence,  and  while  dully  resigned  to 
her  fate  is  not  incapable  of  feeling.  Among  a 
gallery  of  varied  types  the  most  sympathetic  is  this 
woman's  crippled  son,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  who  bears 
his  sufferings  and  awaits  death  like  a  saint.  The 
characters  are  none  of  them  puppets,  but  men  and 
women  with  the  heat  of  life  in  them  and  deep 
human  feeling,  and  notwithstanding  that  they  are 
outcasts,  we  find  in  their  lives  a  sort  of  beauty  and 
pathos. 

Max  Kretzer's  novels  of  Berlin  slum  life  take 
deservedly  high  rank  among  such  productions. 
Himself  a  member  of  the  proletariat,  he  knows 
what  he  is  writing  about,  and  recognizes  that  even 
in  the  most  wretched  of  human  beings  there  may 
and  do  lie  good  impulses  and  stirrings  of  joy  and 
of  shame.  Hence  his  books  are  less  one-sided  than 
those  of  Zola,  whom  perhaps  he  most  resembles. 
But  in  his  latest  novel,  '  Die  Sphinx  in  Trauer,' 
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Kretzer  has  attempted  something  different.  He  has 
tried  his  hand,  and  with  a  very  large  measure  of 
success,  at  the  psychological  novel.  The  story  it- 
self is  commonplace  enough,  but  the  manner  of  its 
presentment  is  fresh  and  original.  A  physician 
practising  in  Berlin  goes  to  bed  one  evening  seem- 
ingly quite  well.  In  the  morning  his  wife  is  unable 
to  wake  him,  and  he  is  to  all  appearance  dead. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  his  wife,  his  servants,  and 
an  incompetent  physician  hastily  called  in.  But  he 
is  not  dead,  he  is  only  in  some  kind  of  cataleptic 
trance — the  experience  is  related  by  himself  in  the 
first  person — and  while  he  cannot  give  any  outward 
sign  of  life,  his  mind  works  as  usual.  Thus  he  is 
aware  of  all  that  is  said  and  done  around  him.  His 
wife  stands  by  his  deathbed,  as  she  thinks,  and  talks 
with  her  lover  who  has  come  to  console  her,  and 
thus  to  his  intense  horror  and  surprise  her  husband 
learns  her  unfaithfulness.  It  is  a  terrible  blow,  and 
when  he  recovers  the  problem  is,  what  shall  he  do  ? 
He  sets  about  discovering  the  truth,  hampered 
naturally  by  the  doubt  as  to  how  much  he  really 
experienced,  how  much  may  have  been  hallucina- 
tion. There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  woman's 
guilt,  but  the  husband  can  never  prove  it ;  she  re- 
mains silent  as  the  sphinx,  and  finally  departs  out  ot 
life  carrying  her  secret  with  her.  The  narrative  is 
marked  by  artistic  reticence  and  a  brevity  unusual 
in  German  novels.  On  every  page  more  is  sug- 
gested than  is  actually  told,  and  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously the  author  points  to  the  truth  of  the  maxim, 
'  Once  dead,  remain  so.' 

It  is  not  the  season  in  Germany  for  new  plays. 
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The  only  dramatic  publication  of  literary  interest 
is  Adolf  Wilbrandt's  five-acT:  tragedy,  '  Timandra.' 
Its  subject  is  the  death  of  Socrates  at  Athens  in 
399  B.C.,  which  is  traced  to  the  jealousy  of  Timan- 
dra, that  her  lover,  Plato,  should  give  so  much  of 
his  time  and  thoughts  to  Socrates.  The  drama  lacks 
dignity,  and  although  it  excites  a  mild  interest,  it 
does  not  convince  us. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  immense  improvement 
made  of  late  in  Germany  in  the  printing,  binding, 
ornamentation,  and  general  get-up  of  books.  The 
Leipzig  firm  of  Eugen  Diederichs  are  doing  yeoman 
service  in  this  direction,  and  their  efforts  will  not 
only  meet  the  reward  they  deserve,  but  induce 
imitation  in  others.  Before  very  long,  certainly  in 
the  department  of  belles  lettres^  ugly  paper  covers, 
unsewn  sheets,  muddy-coloured  paper,  and  Gothic 
type  will  have  entirely  disappeared. 

ELIZABETH  LEE. 
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O  cry  out  when  in  a  difficulty  and  not 
to  give  thanks  when  it  is  lightened  is 
unmannerly, and  'The  Library,' there- 
fore, takes  an  early  opportunity  of 
thanking  the  friends,  old  and  new, 
who  have  come  forward,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  with  offers  of  articles  which  it 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  print.  As  is  usual  now  in 
England,  the  bibliographers  have  found  more  sub- 
jects to  write  about  than  the  librarians  (as  such), 
but  it  is  hoped  that  more  articles  on  library  topics 
may  be  forthcoming  for  our  next  number,  and  that 
some  bibliographer  by  choosing  a  subject  which 
requires  a  few  pictures  may  help  to  prove  that '  The 
Library'  has  not  ceased  to  be  an  illustrated  magazine. 
In  matters  such  as  those  c  The  Library '  deals  with, 
editors  who  would  avoid  hack  work  must  be  con- 
tent to  follow  as  well  as  lead  their  contributors, 
and  we  can  only  pray  that  the  helpfulness  of  some 
of  our  friends  may  infe<5t  those  who  are  interested 
in  other  topics. 

ED. 

To  the  list  of  Herrick  variants  given  in  the  last 
number  of '  The  Library '  there  should  have  been 
added  the  following,  all  of  which  occur  on  p.  176, 
the  reading,  in  square  brackets,  as  before,  denoting 
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that  in  Mr.  Phinn's  copy  where  it  differs  from 
the  Grenville  and  Thomason  copies  in  the  British 
Museum: 

Sheet  M.    Page  176. 

i.     How  Panfies  or  Hearts-eafe  [Hart-eafe]  came  firji. 

3.     Over-loving  [Overloving],  (living  here:) 

5.     Ran  for  Sweet-hearts  mad,  and  dy'd  [di'd]. 

14.  Of  Life  eternall)  Time  hath  made  Thee  [thee]  one, 

1 6.  Live  here:  but  know  'twas  vertue,  &  [and]  not  chance, 

17.  That  gave  Thee  [thee]  this  fo  high  inheritance. 

1 8.  Keepe  it  for  ever  [forever] ;  grounded  with  the  good, 

19.  Who  hold  faft  here  an  endleffe  lively-hood  [lively  food]. 

20.  Larr's  portion^  or  \and~\  the  Poets  part. 

1.  28.  Man  is  compos'd  here  of  a  two-fold  [twofold]  part; 
last  1.  Prepares  the  way  to  [for]  mans  docility. 

By  the  kindness  of  their  owners  the  copies  of 
Herrick  at  Britwell  and  Rowfant,  have  been  ex- 
amined, with  the  result  of  showing  that  while  the 
Rowfant,  which  we  will  call  R.,  has  some  of  P.'s 
characteristic  readings,  it  is  yet  much  nearer  to  G. 
and  T.,  while  the  Britwell  copy  (B.)  almost  always 
agrees  with  T.1 

The  general  result  of  the  collation  is  fairly  plain, 
and  establishes  the  fact,  which  no  editor  of  Herrick 
has  hitherto  noticed,  that  the  leaves  containing 
pp.  29,  30,  175,  176  and  207,  208  in  most  copies 
are  cancels.  The  reason  in  each  case  is  obvious.  On 
pp.  29,  30  P.  reverses  the  order  of  the  halves  of 
the  last  stanza,  on  p.  ij62  it  has  the  misreading 

1  Of  course  another  exhaustive  collation  might  reveal  differences 
peculiar  to  B.  or  R. ;  all  that  has  been  done  is  to  examine  these  copies 
with  regard  to  the  differences  between  P.,  G.  and  T. 

a  On  p.  176  we  may  suspeft  some  further  mishap,  as  the  catch- 
word, which  should  be  'Liberty,'  is  'Selfe.' 
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'  lively  food,'  and  on  p.  208  it  wholly  omits  stanza  1 1 . 
Obviously  Herrick  rebelled  against  such  blunders, 
and  the  three  leaves  were  reprinted,  the  cancel  in 
the  Thomason  copy  being  in  one  instance  actually 
inserted  the  wrong  way  round,  while  the  Grenville 
copy  retains  fragments  of  the  original  leaves. 

Unfortunately  our  next  inferences  are  far  less 
clear,  for  who  can  tell  whether  Herrick  revised  the 
proof  of  the  cancels  ?  Yet  on  this  point  must  depend 
our  decision  as  to  whether  in  '  To  Dean  Bourn '  he 
wrote  of  its  c  warty  '  or  its  '  watry  '  £  incivility.'  On 
the  whole  c  warty  '  for  c  watry  '  seems  a  true  correc- 
tion, and  not  merely  a  printer's  blunder,  despite  the 
fact  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  leaf  the  cancel 
has  two  obviously  wrong  readings  ('  Between  thy 
breast,'  and  'Asacred'). 

As  regards  the  variations  of  reading  on  pages 
which  have  not  been  reprinted  the  misreading 
'  compulsinve '  in  '  The  School  or  Perl  of  Putney  ' 
is  clearly  due  to  a  bungled  correction  of  the  mis- 
print '  compulsine '  in  P.,  and  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  '  Hesperides '  P.  appears  to  be  made  up 
of  earlier  sheets  than  the  other  copies,  and  thus  to 
lack  corrections  which  they  contain.  In  the  '  Noble 
Numbers/  on  the  other  hand,  the  early  uncorrected 
sheets  appear  to  have  got  into  the  Grenville  copy, 
which  in  the  '  Hesperides '  is  the  most  correct  of 
all  those  yet  examined.  A  noticeable  point  is  that 
the  sheets  appear  to  have  been  corrected  when  the 
printing  had  advanced  different  stages.  In  a  majority 
of  its  variants  P.  stands  by  itself,  but  in  '  Upon  her 
Feet '  C.,  P.,  R.,  T.  all  have  the  inferior  reading '  As 
if  they  played  at  Bo-peep,'  and  only  the  Grenville 
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copy  has  the  reading  '  started  '  instead  of c  played.' 
In  *  The  Bag  of  the  Bee  '  the  misprint  c  ddos  '  for 
'  odds '  was  discovered  after  the  sheets  belonging  to 
C.  P.  T.  had  been  printed,  but  before  those  of  G.  and 
R.  In  '  A  New-yeares  gift  sent  to  Sir  Simeon 
Steward  '  the  singular  *  Nosthrill '  of  P.  and  T.  is  cor- 
rected in  C.  as  well  as  in  G.  and  R.  The  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter  is  the  rather  unexpected  but 
quite  natural  one  that  in  this  book  of  Herrick's  we 
really  have  a  case  of  the  author  walking  into  the 
printing-office  and  correcting  misprints  when  sheets 
had  already  been  printed  off.  We  call  the  explana- 
tion a  natural  one,  because  we  can  easily  imagine 
that  Herrick  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  return 
proofs  with  unfailing  regularity,  and  the  printers 
may  well  have  got  tired  of  waiting  for  him.  But  it 
is  a  little  disappointing  to  find  that  Mr.  Wynne 
Baxter's  theory  of  words  being  picked  out  by  the 
inking  balls  does  not  seem  applicable  here  at  all 
The  obvious  lesson  is  that  we  must  go  on  investi- 
gating, and  accept  in  each  case  whatever  explanation 
seems  to  suit. 

In  our  next  number  Mr.  McKerrow  will  draw 
attention  to  some  curious  problems  raised  by  variants 
in  'The  Returne  of  Pasquill.'  Meanwhile  it  is  a  clear 
gain  to  have  established  the  existence  of  at  least 
three l  unsuspected  cancels  in  a  book  so  well  known 
as  Herrick's.  A.  W.  P. 


1  From  the  appearance  of  the  Grenville  copy  it  seems  certain 
that  pp.  105,  1 06  and  137,  138  are  also  cancels,  but  their  originals 
have  yet  to  be  found.  An  appearance  of  cancels  at  pp.  1 9,  20  and 
193,  194.  is  probably  due  to  the  overlaps  of  those  at  pp.  29,  30  and 
207,  208. 
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There  is  one  point  in  connexion  with  the  limita- 
tion of  the  library  rate  to  a  penny  in  the  £,  which 
emphasizes  the  absurdity  of  the  restriction  more  than 
almost  any  argument  which  can  be  used.  The  varia- 
tion of  rateable  values  in  different  places  is  so  marked 
that  one  town  with  a  population  of  fifty  thousand 
people  may  produce  twice  the  amount  for  library 
purposes  as  a  corresponding  area  and  population  in 
another  place.  Some  striking  illustrations  of  this 
statement  are  to  be  found  in  London  itself.  The 
following  figures  as  to  rate  income  and  population 
are  taken  from  Mr.  Greenwood's  "  Library  Year- 
Book,"  issued  in  1900: 

Population. 

Parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square     79,967     la.  rate     ^8,400 
„        Hampstead  ......     75>449         >»  3>38° 

„        Whitechapel    .....     7 


The  penny  rate  in  West  Ham,  with  a  population 
of  3  1  5,000,  produces  about  the  same  amount  annu- 
ally as  in  Cardiff,  where  the  population  is  just  about 
half  that  of  West  Ham;  while  in  Bristol,  with  about 
the  same  population  as  West  Ham,  a  penny  yields 
half  as  much  again. 

The  same  astonishing  variations  hold  good  with 
regard  to  smaller  provincial  towns.  Rotherham, 
with  a  population  of  55,000  gets  £560  from  a  penny 
rate,  while  Doncaster,  not  twelve  miles  away,  with 
a  population  of  26,000,  gets  £547.  Cheltenham, 
with  a  population  of  49,000,  gets  £1,147,  while 
Bootle  and  Great  Yarmouth,with  the  same  population 
as  Cheltenham,  get  £1,900  and  £800  respectively. 
Southampton  and  Preston,  towns  of  about  the  same 
size  (105,000  and  1  13,000),  get  each  about  £1,400. 
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York,  with  67,000  people,  also  provides  £1,400,  as 
compared  with  £1,100  for  Middlesboro',  which  has 
a  population  of  100,000. 

The  rateable  value  of  the  towns  varies  for  several 
reasons.  Extensive  works,  such  as  the  Great  North- 
ern railway-plant  works  at  Doncaster,  or  the  Docks 
at  Bootle,  Bristol  and  Cardiff,  add  considerably 
to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  town  with  no 
large  works,  the  library  gets  only  the  rate  from 
dwelling-houses  and  business  premises.  There  is 
also  another  factor  to  be  considered.  In  many  manu- 
facturing towns  the  assessments  for  rateable  value  are 
purposely  kept  down  in  order  to  encourage  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  factories.  This 
works  out  unfairly  to  the  libraries,  because  of  the 
limit  on  the  amount  to  be  levied.  The  Lancashire 
manufacturing  towns,  especially,  follow  this  practice 
of  low  assessments.  If  the  local  authorities  could 
provide  for  the  libraries  on  a  different  basis  it  would 
not  matter.  But  so  long  as  the  penny  limit  exists 
so  long  shall  we  have  such  anomalies  as  exist  at 
Oldham  and  Blackburn.  The  former  town,  with 
avowedly  low  assessments,  has  power  under  a  local 
act  to  support  its  libraries  and  museums  without  any 
restraint.  The  rate  income  is  returned  as  £5,783. 
Blackburn,  for  the  same  purposes,  provides  £1,888. 
The  population  of  these  two  places  is  practically 
the  same. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  instances  which  could 
be  cited  to  show  the  absurdity  of  a  uniform  limit  on 
the  rate.  Our  observations  have  been  confined  to 
one  point — the  relation  of  population  to  library 
income.  It  is  almost  as  important  to  consider  the 
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area  over  which  the  income  has  to  be  spent.  Ob- 
viously a  town  with  an  area  of  12,000  acres  will 
require  more  branch  libraries  than  a  town  with  cor- 
responding population  but  only  half  the  area.  It 
would  be  a  real  service  to  the  cause  of  library  pro- 
gress if  some  member  of  parliament  would  move  for 
a  return  of  all  the  places  where  the  libraries  acts  are 
in  force,  showing  area,  population,  rateable  value, 
amount  of  rate  income  for  library  purposes,  number 
of  branch  libraries  in  each  library  district,  and  the 
total  circulation  of  books. 

The  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  a  good  supply  of  books 
in  libraries  has  increased  considerably  of  late  years. 
The  introduction  of  process-engraved  blocks  and 
the  consequent  necessity  for  loaded  papers  in  order 
to  secure  the  fine  surface  required  for  printing  the 
blocks  adds  to  the  expense  of  libraries  and  to  the 
difficulties  of  librarians.  These  highly- polished 
papers  are  brittle,  and  will  not  hold  the  thread  when 
sewn  by  the  bookbinder.  After  being  read  and 
turned  over  frequently  many  of  the  papers  lose  their 
stiffness  and  become  limp  and  rotten.  This  is  especi- 
ally the  case  with  the  popular  illustrated  magazines, 
which  after  doing  duty  for  a  month  in  a  reading- 
room  are  only  fit  for  the  rubbish  heap.  In  old  days 
a  library  received  a  continual  addition  to  its  avail- 
able stock  of  interesting  reading  by  binding  the 
volumes  of  magazines,  and  for  many  readers  this 
was  the  chief  supply.  Nowadays,  however,  readers 
do  not  care  much  for  bound  magazines.  The  exces- 
sive weight  of  the  volumes  may  partly  account  for 
this  change  of  taste ;  but  one  would  like  to  think 
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that  the  poorness  of  the  fare  provided  has  also  some- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

The  reference  to  weight  recalls  another  aspect  of 
the  question.  The  larger  illustrated  periodicals — 
'  The  Graphic,'  for  instance — are  now  so  heavy 
that  to  preserve  them  it  is  necessary  to  bind  the 
numbers  quarterly  instead  of  half-yearly,  which  just 
doubles  the  expense  of  binding.  To  establish  the 
truth  of  this  contention  three  half-yearly  volumes 
of  '  The  Graphic '  have  just  been  weighed  with  the 
following  result,  viz.: 

1877.  624  pp.  10^  Ib.  =  60  pages  per  Ib. 
1887.  736  pp.  12^  Ib.  =  59  pages  per  Ib. 
1899.  912  pp.  2I-J  Ib.  =  42  pages  per  Ib. 

That  is  to  say,  the  introduction  of  modern  methods 
of  illustrating  has  increased  the  weight  of  the 
volume  by  the  difference  between  42  and  60  page 
for  page.  This  is  a  serious  matter  when  dealing 
with  volumes  weighing  21 J  Ibs. 

For  a  totally  different  reason  the  cost  of  binding 
and  preserving  newspaper  files  has  quadrupled.  The 
paper  now  used  for  newspapers — especially  provin- 
cial newspapers — is  so  poor  that  they  can  only  be 
made  up  into  volumes  half  the  thickness  of  those 
of  former  days  when  tougher  paper  was  in  use. 
Even  with  thinner  volumes  in  provincial  libraries 
the  wear  and  tear  of  constant  use  by  the  public 
makes  it  compulsory  to  bind  two  copies  of  each, 
one  for  immediate  use  and  one  for  the  permanent 
file.  The  local  newspaper  is  the  daily  and  weekly 
mirror  of  local  history  in  every  aspect,  and  none 
but  the  most  indifferent  and  improvident  of  libra- 
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nans  dare  neglect  the  needs  of  the  future  historian. 
The  historian  will  certainly  have  every  chance  of 
revenge  on  the  shortsighted  librarian,  and  the  latter 
will  probably  be  gone  too  far  to  be  able  to  answer 
back. 

This  question  of  paper  comes  up  again  in  the 
circulating  department.  The  spongy  papers  used  for 
popular  books  are  quite  useless  for  library  work. 
They  won't  hold  the  thread  when  sewn,  and  they 
do  hold  the  dirt  from  moist  fingers.  They  also  ab- 
sorb and  hold  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  floating  particles  of  dust  find  ready  entrance  be- 
tween the  spongy  leaves  where  the  damp  fixes  it  to 
the  ruin  of  the  book.  In  the  good  old  days  of  the 
three-decker  novels,  when  Bentley's  and  other  firms 
brought  out  a  six-shilling  edition  of  a  successful 
novel  it  was  well  printed  upon  a  good  paper,  sewn 
with  thread,  and  put  into  a  cloth  case  of  good 
quality.  The  modern  six-shilling  novel  is  very  often 
badly  printed,  on  a  soft  pulpy  paper,  stabbed  with 
wire  and  jammed  into  a  skimpy  cloth  case,  which 
almost  breaks  down  if  looked  at.  One  of  Bentley's 
or  Macmillan's  single-volume  books  of  the  old  days 
would  do  as  much  work  as  eight  or  even  ten  modern 
six-shilling  books. 

And  now,  as  if  to  aggravate  the  sore,  the  pub- 
lishers have  decided  that  libraries,  like  the  casual 
buyer  of  a  single  book,  must  pay  the  full  published 
price  for  books  issued  net.  It  almost  looks  as  if  a 
conspiracy  existed  to  squeeze  out  the  public  libraries. 

J.  B. 
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THE   LIBRARY. 

WHAT    FIFTEENTH    CENTURY 
BOOKS  ARE  ABOUT. 

I.  SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS. 

)HEN  one  thinks  of  the  immense  ac- 
tivity displayed  in  the  early  years  of 
the  history  of  printing  in  face  of  the 
difficulties  met  with,  the  question  pre- 
sents itself  naturally — '  What  is  the 
literary  value  of  the  books  produced 
by  these  efforts  '  ?  To  this  question  no  immediate 
answer  can  be  given;  it  must  be  dealt  with  in  de- 
tail, and  subject  by  subject.  A  preliminary  classifi- 
cation, based  on  popular  wants,  at  once  suggests 
itself:  books  of  devotion  (using  the  word  in  its 
widest  sense)  as  the  first  need,  law,  literature — 
polite  or  popular — and  science  following  in  the 
order  named.  Whatever  the  faults  of  this  system 
may  be,  it  will  give  us  some  clue  to  the  character 
of  the  effective  demand  on  the  printer  by  the  read- 
ing public. 

Science,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  a  pro- 
duct of  the  Middle  Age.    The  art  of  questioning 
nature  by  experiment  based  on  theory  hardly  ex- 
isted, and  students  were  concerned  with  answering 
iv.  z 
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the  question  'Why'?  deducing  from  their  answer 
to  this  the  response  to  the  other  question  £  How '  ? 
with  which  modern  science  has  learnt  to  content 
itself.  Natural  knowledge,  of  course,  existed,  and 
this  with  instinctive  symbolism  the  Middle  Age 
classified  in  seven  Sciences,  seven  Liberal  Arts, 
seven  Mechanic  Arts,  and  seven  Forbidden  Arts. 
The  seven  Sciences  were  Mathematics,  Geometry, 
Astronomy,  Music,  Ethics,  Physics  and  Meta- 
physics; the  seven  Liberal  Arts  were  Grammar, 
Dialectic  and  Rhetoric  (the  trivium),  Arithmetic, 
Music,  Geometry  and  Astronomy  (the  quadrivium) ; 
the  seven  Mechanic  Arts  were  Weaving,  Arms, 
Navigation,  Agriculture,  Hunting,  Medicine,  and 
the  Theatre.  In  such  cases  as  Music  and  Geometry, 
for  example,  the  distinction  between  the  science  and 
the  art  was  easily  lost  sight  of,  nay,  was  usually 
ignored  (the  quadrivium  being  taken  as  represent- 
ing the  scientific  part  of  the  educational  course), 
but  it  existed  always.  We  shall  leave  out  of  con- 
sideration in  this  article  the  sciences  of  Ethics  and 
Metaphysics,  and  the  arts  of  Grammar,  Dialectic 
and  Rhetoric. 

Before  entering  on  the  study  of  special  treatises 
we  have  to  consider  the  works  which  treat  of  all 
knowledge.  It  was  possible  in  the  Middle  Age  to 
say  '  All  there  is  to  know,  I  know  it,'  with  some 
truth.  Naturally,  the  limits  of  knowledge  being 
small,  encyclopaedic  treatises  were  not  uncommon. 
Some  were  mere  handbooks — rather  surveys  than 
complete  studies.  The  earliest  of  these  in  point  of 
date  of  composition  was  the  treatise  of  Martianus 
Capella  (fifth  century),  an  allegory  of  the  marriage 
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of  Philology  with  Mercury,  where  the  bride  is 
accompanied  by  the  seven  liberal  arts,  each  of 
whom  describes  the  scope  of  her  teaching  in  a 
separate  book.  Two  editions  were  printed.  A  later 
work  was  that  of  Isidore  of  Seville  (seventh  century), 
of  which  eleven  editions  are  described.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  the  Etymologies,  but  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  properties  of  each  substance  to  connect 
it  with  the  meaning  assigned  to  the  name  which  is 
often  quoted  in  the  Middle  Age.  But  it  was  not 
till  after  the  rise  of  Universities  that  the  passion 
for  encyclopaedic  writing  was  really  felt.  Its  first 
manifestation  was  in  the  composition  of  immense 
'  Summae,'  collections  of  comments  on  Peter  Lom- 
bard, the  Master  of  Sentences  (the  '  Summae '  of 
Alexander  Ales,  Ricardus  Rufus,  St.  Thomas,  Al- 
bertus, etc.),  on  Aristotle  (Albertus  and  St. Thomas), 
or  on  law.  As  these  works  increased  in  bulk,  they 
began  to  be  produced  by  communities  under  the 
direction  and  name  of  one  man;  the  commentaries 
of  Albertus  Magnus  on  Natural  Science  are  the 
fruit  of  the  labour  of  a  whole  Dominican  school 
under  his  direction.  This  method  was  applied 
under  the  direction  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais  to  the 
formation  of  a  vast  encyclopaedic  work,  compiled 
for  the  use  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  and  printed  in 
the  fifteenth  century  under  the  names  of '  Speculum 
Historiale,'  '  Speculum  Naturale,'  and  '  Speculum 
Doctrinale.'  A  fourth  work  attributed  to  him,  the 
4  Speculum  Morale,'  was  written  a  century  later. 
These  works  were  composed  of  extracts,  given 
under  their  author's  name,  and  arranged  according 
to  a  definite  and  easily  understood  system.  They 
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were  true  encyclopaedias,  and  preserve  for  us  por- 
tions of  many  works  which  have  otherwise  totally 
perished.  The  list  of  authors  quoted  from  in  the 
'Speculum  Naturale '  gives  350  names.  Five  edi- 
tions of  the  first  work  (from  1473  onward)  and 
three  of  each  of  the  others  were  printed,  and  only 
their  immense  bulk  prevented  them  from  becom- 
ing as  popular  as  the  work  of  Bartholomew  the 
Englishman,  '  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum,'  of  which 
twenty-six  editions  at  least  (seven  of  them  illus- 
trated) were  issued  during  the  century  in  response 
to  the  demand  for  a  more  manageable  book.  Six 
editions  of  the  c  Summa  de  Exemplis  ac  Similitu- 
dinibus  Rerum  '  were  published.  It  was  written  in 
the  last  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  a 
good  type  of  the  abbreviated  encyclopaedia. 

At  the  end  of  the  1 5th  century  the  fashion  revived, 
and  Reisch  wrote  his  £  Margarita  Philosophical 
'  L'acerba '  of  Cecco  d'Ascoli  is  an  encyclopaedic 
poem  of  which  eleven  editions  are  described,  al- 
though it  had  been  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  in 
1324,  while  one  edition  of  the  '  Tesoro,'  of  Bru- 
netto  Latini,  also  appeared.  The  '  Buch  der  Natur  ' 
of  Conrad  von  Meygenberg  (six  editions)  is  also  a 
short  encyclopaedia,  which  contains  some  fine  illus- 
trations. It  is  significant  that  most  of  the  copies  of 
Vincent  de  Beauvais  one  comes  across  have  been 
the  property  of  large  religious  houses,  while  Bar- 
tholomew and  St.  Geminiano  have  generally  been 
owned  by  private  persons  or  small  communities. 
Pliny,  who  was  first  printed  in  1469,  has  been  treated 
as  natural  history,  though  perhaps  his  twenty  editions 
should  go  to  swell  the  list  of  encyclopaedias. 
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Mathematics,  the  first  on  the  list  of  mediaeval 
sciences,  may  be  treated  of  together  with  geometry. 
Early  arithmetics  are  often  called  algorisms  or  al- 
gorithms.    They  treated  of  the  elementary  rules 
and  operations  of  the  science   (excluding  the  so- 
called  compound  rules),  progressions,  and  the  ex- 
traction of  roots,  square,  cubic,  and  other.    They 
are  usually  anonymous,  but  a  few  treatises  have  been 
published  under  their  authors'  names,  e.g.  Belda- 
mantis  (1483),  Calendar  (1491),  Pietro  Borgo  (four 
editions  from   1482),  Lucas  de  Burgo   (1494),  P. 
Corvellus  (1495),  Purbach  and  others.    New  treat- 
ises generally  made  their  appearances  in  great  trad- 
ing centres,  like   Venice,    Florence,    etc.,    where 
were  also  produced  works  on  exchange,  like  Chia- 
rino's '  Libro  di  Mercatantie  '  (two  editions,  1481), 
though   Widmann's  '  Rechnung    auf  alien    Kauf- 
mannschaften '  was  printed  in  Pforzheim  in  1 500. 
The  older  classical  treatment  of  the  subject  is  found 
in  Boethius,  either  in  his  complete  works   (1491, 
etc.),  or  in  Ratdolt's  edition  of  1488.     A  curious 
game  founded  on  the  art  is  described  in  Shirwod's 
'Epitome  de  Ludo  Arithmomachiae/  and  elsewhere. 
Geometry,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  represented  by  an 
epitome  of  Euclid's  definitions  in  Boethius,  and  the 
two  editions  of  Euclid  of  1482  and  1491,  from  the 
translation  of  Campanus  de  Novara,  or  rather  of 
Adelard  of  Bath.    But  if  treatises  on  geometry  were 
lacking,  its  applications  were  not  to  seek.     Peck- 
ham's  '  Perspective  '  treats  of  geometrical  optics — 
a  subject  cultivated  in  consequence  of  Roger  Bacon's 
exaggerated  praise.    But  geography  is  a  part  of  the 
geometry  of  the  Middle  Age.     It  can  be  divided 
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into  two  classes — Cosmography  and  Itineraries — 
though  one  has  a  suspicion  that  much  of  the  litera- 
ture in  both  classes  should  more  properly  come 
under  the  head  of  ficlion.  A  number  of  works  on 
cosmography  are  by  ancient  authors,  Apuleius, 
Pomponius  Mela,  Dionysius,  Ptolemy,  Solinus, 
Strabo,  etc. ;  others  are  descriptions  of  particular 
countries  and  even  towns,  and  of  one  of  these,  the 
4  Mirabilia  Romae,'  no  fewer  than  fifty  editions  re- 
main. Of  Itineraries  the  unveracious  Mandeville 
heads  the  list  with  twenty-one  editions,  while  Marco 
Polo  has  but  four.  The  best  of  the  class  is  Breyden- 
bach's  '  Opusculum  Sanciarum  Peregrinationum  ad 
Sepulcrum  Christi,'  of  which  ten  editions  were 
published  from  148 6,  magnificently  illustrated.  The 
'Portolano'  of  Venice,  1490,  is  the  first  work  of 
its  kind  published  for  sailors;  the  books  of  Aloysius 
a  Breda  (1479), '  de  Arte  Navigandi,'  and  Alonso  de 
Guelve, '  Compendio  del  Arte  de  Navegar'  (1494), 
being  apocryphal. 

The  Astronomy  of  mediaeval  writers  was  of  two 
kinds,  Astronomy  proper  as  we  know  it,  and  As- 
trology. Astronomy  proper  was  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  modern  science  reached  in  ancient  times.  The 
books  published  in  the  fifteenth  century  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes :  ancient  writers,  such  as 
Manilius,  Ptolemy,  etc. ;  Arab,  Hebrew,  and  Syrian 
authors  as  Alfaraganus  (1493);  and  mediaeval  and 
Renaissance  writers,  such  as  Cecco  d'Ascoli,  John  of 
Halifax  (Sacrobosco)  of  whom  over  thirty-seven  edi- 
tions exist  from  1478  onwards — on  the  one  hand, 
and  P.  de  Aliaco  (1480),  Andalius  (1475),  Purbach 
(1472),  Bonatus  (1491),  Brudzeus  (1495),  Dati 
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(1478),  etc.,  on  the  other.  Sacrobosco's  treatise  is 
a  really  useful  and  well-constructed  elementary  text- 
book, explaining  the  diurnal  movements,  eclipses, 
and  the  circles  of  the  astronomical  sphere,  which 
remained  popular  until  the  complete  acceptance  of 
the  new  theories  of  the  solar  system  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  dependence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year  on  a  highly  complicated  theory 
of  astronomy  involved  the  existence  of  a  large  class 
of  works  known  under  the  title  of  *  Computus,' 
giving  the  rules  for  calculating  the  dates  of  the 
Church  festivals.  Regiomontanus  is  responsible  for 
thirty-three  separate  works  or  editions,  besides  notes 
on  many  others,  and  the  number  of  Predictions  and 
Calendars  cannot  even  be  estimated  with  any  ap- 
proach to  accuracy.  Two  editions  of  the  astro- 
nomical tables  of  Alphonso  X.,  King  of  Castille, 
were  published,  and  a  large  number  of  more  special 
treatises,  such  as  that  of  Granollach  on  the  con- 
junction of  the  moon  and  the  planets,  of  which 
fourteen  editions  are  known.  Treatises  on  the  Astro- 
labe were  concerned  with  the  use  of  astronomical 
instruments,  and  several  of  these  were  published  as 
separate  volumes.  Astrology  was  regarded  as  a  prac- 
tical application  of  Astronomy,  and  the  principal 
writers  on  the  subject  were  of  Eastern  origin — Aben 
Ezra,  Albubather,  Albumasar,  Alchabitius,  Alfara- 
ganus.  The  science  depended  on  the  Ptolemaic 
theory  of  the  universe,  and  on  certain  traditional 
views  of  the  characters  of  the  planets  derived  from 
the  remotest  antiquity.  The  actions  and  interactions 
of  these  planets  were  most  powerful  at  birth,  and 
shaped  the  whole  career  of  the  infant;  hence  the 
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number  of  books  c  de  Nativitatibus,'  but  they  had  a 
general  influence  besides,  and  other  books  treat '  de 
Conjunctionibus/of  the  conjunctions  of  the  planets  in 
various  signs.  Moreover,  as  the  state  of  the  heavens 
can  be  ascertained  at  any  moment,  one  can  ascertain 
what  was  the  natural  thing  to  do  in  a  certain  set  of 
circumstances  at  a  certain  time,  and  what  the  result 
will  likely  be,  hence  another  set  of  books,  '  de 
Questionibus.'  The  calendars,  of  course,  contain 
astrological  predictions  for  the  year. 

The  Science  and  Art  of  Music,  as  known  to 
mediaeval  writers,  is  ill  represented  in  the  printed 
books.  The  treatise  of  Boethius,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  the  school  course,  was  not  reprinted 
separately,  and  most  of  the  encyclopaedias  simply 
extract  from  him.  It  dealt  principally  with  the 
mathematical  relations  which  lie  at  the  root  of 
the  production  of  musical  sounds.  But  towards  the 
end  of  the  century  the  art  began  to  grow  popular, 
and  we  find  no  fewer  than  twelve  editions  of  works 
devoted  to  music,  Gafori  (1480)  being  the  most 
interesting.  The  others  are  'Flores  Musicae,'  Burzio 
(1487),  '  Opusculum  Musices,'  Keinspeck, 'Lilium 
Musicae,'  1498,  Tinctor,  whose  work,  'Terminorum 
Musicae  Diffinitorum,'  was  practically  a  Dictionary 
of  Music,  and  the  '  Musicae  Compendium,'  1499. 
Besides  these,  there  was  much  printed  music  in  the 
service  books,  etc. 

Physics  is  the  last  of  the  mediaeval  sciences 
within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  In  our  days  the 
name  is  taken  as  meaning  Experimental  Physics 
only ;  in  the  Middle  Age  it  concerned  itself  exclu- 
sively with  theory:  the  four  principles  of  nature — 
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the  material  cause,  the  efficient  cause,  the  final 
cause,  the  formal  cause — place,  time,  motion,  ele- 
ments, and  the  passage  from  one  element  to  the 
other,  were  the  subjects  of  which  it  treated.  The 
books  we  meet  with  are  in  the  form  of  commentaries 
on  the  physical  treatises  of  Aristotle — most  of  them 
modern,  but  a  few  by  Arab  writers,  as  Averroes 
(printed  with  Aristotle),  Avicenna,  etc.,  or  by  the 
great  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  like  Albertus 
Magnus  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Leaving  the  Sciences  and  the  Liberal  Arts,  we 
come  to  the  Mechanic  Arts.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
books  treating  specially  of  the  art  of  cloth  making, 
and  pass  at  once  to  the  next,  the  Art  of  War.  Here 
the  principal  authors  are  the  classics  Modestus 
(three  editions  from  1474),  Vegetius  (nine  editions 
including  a  Caxton),  the  '  Scriptores  Rei  Militaris,' 
1495,  Aelian  and  Frontinus,  and  some  mediaeval 
compilations  like  Bonnor's  '  Arbre  des  Batailles ' 
(four  editions).  The  Renaissance  writers  were  Cor- 
nazano  ( 1 493) ,  Gratiadei  ( 1 48  9) ,  and  Valturius(  1 472, 
etc.).  In  navigation  we  have  only  the  Portolano 
already  referred  to,  and  in  Hunting  the  book  of 
King  Modus  (four  editions),  a  mediaeval  compila- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Modus  and 
Ratio,  the  two  editions  of  the  Book  of  St.  Albans, 
Oppian,  and  two  books  on  horses,  Rufus c  de  Morbis 
Equorum  '  and  Rusius  '  de  Marescalcia.' 

Agriculture  takes  a  wider  range.  The  works  treat- 
ing of  it  are  the  commentators  on  Virgil's  '  Georgics,' 
Columella  (eight  editions)  on  the  cultivation  of 
gardens,  and  the  '  Scriptores  Rei  Rusticae,'  a  collec- 
tion including  besides  Columella,  Palladius,  Cato, 
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Varro  (seven  editions  from  1472),  for  the  ancients, 
and  Crescentius  (seventeen  editions  from  1474). 
Rolewinck  'de  Regimine  Rusticorum'  is  a  religious 
treatise,  while  the  unfortunate  bibliographer  who 
included  Andreae  '  de  Arboribus '  and  Boutillier's 
'  la  Somrne  Rurale  '  in  his  list  of  agricultural  books, 
was  a  victim  to  the  poetic  fancy  of  mediaeval  writers 
on  civil  law.  Herbals  may  no  doubt  be  included 
under  this  head,  but  most  of  them  fall  under  that 
of  Medicine,  which  we  are  now  to  consider.  They 
are  often  illustrated,  especially  the  German  editions, 
and  are  much  esteemed  on  that  account. 

If  we  were  to  judge  the  relative  importance  of 
medical  writers  by  the  respective  dates  of  their 
printing,  we  should  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mesue  and  Serapion  were  the  authors  most  in  re- 
quest in  the  fifteenth  century.  Fourteen  editions 
of  the  former  and  six  of  the  latter  appeared  during 
the  century.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  The  most 
popular  treatises  are  found  in  a  collection  called  the 
'  Articella,'  of  which  six  editions  appeared.  It  con- 
tains the  twelve  following  treatises :  lohannitius 
'  isagoge  ad  tegni  Galieni,'  Philaretus  '  de  pulsi- 
bus,' Theophilus  'de  urinis,'  Hippocrates  '  aphor- 
ismi,'  Galen  '  commentum,'  Hippocrates  '  liber 
prognosticorum,'  '  liber  regiminis  acutorum,'  '  liber 
epidemiarum,'  '  de  natura  foetus,'  Galen  'tegni,' 
Gentilis  de  Fulgineo'de  divisione  librorum  Galieni,' 
Hippocrates  '  lex  et  jusjurandum.'  This  collection 
we  may  assume  to  be  the  course  of  study  usually 
taken  by  students  of  medicine.  From  a  list  of  the 
books  lectured  on  at  Montpellier  in  1 340,  we  find 
that  the  first  and  part  of  the  fourth  Canon  of  Avi- 
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cenna,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Galen,  were  com- 
mented on  in  addition  to  these  and  the  '  Antidot- 
arium  *  of  Mesue.  But  manuscript  collections  of 
short  treatises  were  not  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
pockets  of  well-to-do  students,  or  the  pens  of  poorer 
ones.  The  special  utility  of  the  printing  press  in  its 
early  days  was  the  multiplication  of  copies  of  long 
standard  works,  the  time  taken  in  printing  an  edi- 
tion being  hardly  more  than  that  occupied  in  writ- 
ing a  single  example.  This  accounts  for  the  issue 
of  the  Bible,  St.  Jerome,  Augustine,  Vincent  of 
Beauvais,  etc.,  at  such  early  dates.  Next  in  order 
comes  the  publication  of  entirely  new  works,  a  few 
of  the  smarter  men  of  letters  comprehending  the 
advantage  in  point  of  publicity  this  method  afforded 
them.  It  was  not  till  comparatively  late  in  the 
century  that  the  press  was  extensively  used  for 
short  standard  works. 

Medical  books  have  always  been  in  considerable 
request,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  see  that  they 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  scientific  output  of 
the  press.  That  there  was  a  substantial  demand  for 
them  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  in  1470,  long  after 
the  invention  of  printing,  when  Louis  XI.  desired 
to  borrow  the  '  Totum  continens '  of  Rhases  from 
the  University  of  Paris,  to  have  a  copy  made  of  it, 
he  was  obliged  to  deposit  a  considerable  sum  in 
silver  plate  as  a  guarantee  for  its  safe  return.  We 
have  several  inventories  of  the  libraries  of  medical 
men  which  show  us  what  books  were  in  most  de- 
mand. The  reference  library  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  at  Paris  in  1396,  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing works :  Simon  Genuensis  '  de  theriacis,'  Car- 
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pinata,  Avicenna,  Mesue  '  de  medicamentis  sim- 
plicium,'  Murepsius  '  antidotarium,'  Albucasis, 
'  antidotarium,'  Rhases '  totum  continens.'  In  1438 
the  inventory  of  the  goods  of  Pierre  Chardonnel 
shows  him  to  have  possessed  thirty  books  whose 
names  and  estimated  values  follow.  The  livre  is 
perhaps  equal  to  £2  and  the  sol  to  2s.  of  our 
money.  Avicenna,  book  i.,  24^.;  Isaac  *  de  dietis,' 
8j. ;  Gordon  '  lilium  medicinae,'  20^.;  Gaddes- 
den  '  rosa  medicinae,'  16;  Jehan  de  St.  Amande, 
'comment,  sup.  antidotarium,'  i6s. ;  Rhases,  book 
ix,  IO.T.;  'Aphorismi,'  i6s.;  Tacuin  '  dolores  ner- 
vium,'  I2s.\  Galen,  12s.;  Lanfranc  *  chirurgia,'4j.; 
Avicenna,  4!.,  *  Saliceto,'  4!.,  Isaac  '  de  urinis,' 
S.T.;  Mesue  'compend.  medicamentorum  simpli- 
cium,'  4J-.;  Serapion  '  breviarium,'  4^.;  Aegidius 
cde  virtutibus,'  8j-.,  and  a  number  of  smaller  tracts. 
Most  of  these  books  rank  among  the  earliest 
printed. 

Between  1473  and  1480  appeared  the  'Canon' 
of  Avicenna,  Celsus,  Gordon  '  Lilium  Medicinae,' 
OrtolfF,  Savonarola,  Simon  Genuensis,  Sylvaticus, 
Cermisonus  '  Consilia,'  Dioscorides,  Manfredus, 
BenedicT:  de  Nursia 6  Regimen  Salernitanum,'  Abano 
'  de  Venenis,'  and  a  few  others  in  medicine,  Saliceto 
in  surgery  and  Mundinus  '  de  Anatomia,'  the  only 
work  on  the  subjedt  printed  in  the  century.  Of 
these  Avicenna,  Celsus,  Mesue,  Serapion,  Gordon, 
Dioscorides,  and  Abano  were  recognized  classics, 
while  the  '  Regimen  Salernitanum '  was  the  only 
work  among  them  that  appealed  to  the  general 
public.  It  was  a  collection  of  advice  regarding  the 
preservation  of  health  drawn  up  by  the  faculty  of 
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Salerno  for  the  benefit  of  a  King  Richard,  and  much 
of  it  still  forms  part  of  the  old  wives'  medicine  of 
to-day.  Besides  these  works  a  certain  number  of 
commentaries  appeared,  Forlivio  on  Galen,  Gen- 
tilis  on  Avicenna,  etc.  The  next  decade  produced 
Avenzohar,  Hugo  Senensis,  Manfredus,  Saliceto, 
and  some  popular  works  like  the  '  Buch  der  Krank- 
heit '  (1484),  Argellata  on  Surgery,  a  number  of 
herbals,  Isaac,  Magninus,  and  Zerbius  on  diet.  The 
last  decade  of  the  century  produced  a  number  of 
treatises  on  special  subjects.  Ellenbog,  Brunschwig, 
Ficinus,  Kamintus,  Manfredus,  Taranta,  Bauer, 
Cermisonus,  Francisca  da  Siena,  all  wrote  on  the 
Plague,  and  most  of  them  ran  through  several 
editions,  while  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  century 
Griinbeck,  Leonicenus,  Pistor,  Scanarolus,  To- 
rella,  and  Montesaurus  published  treatises  on  the 
Neapolitan  evil,  then  making  its  first  dreadful 
ravages  through  Italy.  These  were  reprinted  in 
many  editions.  Looking  over  the  list  of  books  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
editions,  etc.,  we  may  estimate  that  half  the  works 
printed  were  systematic  treatises,  about  one-fifth 
works  on  diet,  the  preservation  of  health,  about 
one-fifth  on  poisons  and  on  specific  diseases,  about 
one-tenth  on  drugs  and  simples,  including  herbals, 
and  less  than  five  per  cent,  on  surgery  and  anatomy. 
We  have  now  only  to  consider  a  class  of  books 
which  would  certainly  have  been  included  by 
mediaeval  writers  as  science,  and  which  we  may  label 
'occult  science.'  The  experimental  knowledge  of 
natural  objects  possessed  by  the  ancients  consisted 
of  a  limited  number  of  empirically  observed  pro- 
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perties  of  things  hardly  linked  together  by  anything 
worthy  the  name  of  a  theory.  The  only  approach 
to  such  a  thing  was  what  afterwards  developed  into 
the  doctrine  of  signatures — the  idea  that  Nature  had 
imprinted  on  each  plant  or  animal  some  resemblance 
which  should  lead  men  to  divine  its  use.  The 
original  statement  of  this  idea  is  lost  in  the  mist  of 
time.  It  came  into  Europe  from  the  East  already 
complicated  with  the  infantile  symbolism  of  num- 
bers, of  myths,  of  folk-lore.  The  earliest  collections 
of  such  literature  we  possess  are  Syrian,  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  treatises  on  the  properties  of  things,  stones, 
plants  and  animals,  and  the  '  Physiologus '  of  Theo- 
baldus,  a  treatise  of  the  nature  of  twelve  animals,  of 
which  at  least  ten  fifteenth-century  editions  are 
known.  The  animals,  fabulous  or  real,  are  shown 
to  recall  the  qualities  of  the  Redeemer  by  some  rude 
symbolism  which  impressed  itself  deeply  on  the 
sculpture  and  stained  glass  of  the  Middle  Age,  and 
which  was,  not  improbably,  of  Gnostic  origin. 
Albertus  Magnus  and  his  companions  devoted  some 
time  to  the  classification  and  collection  of  treatises 
of  this  sort,  and  one  result  of  their  work  was  the 
*  Liber  Aggregationis  seu  Secretorum  de  Virtutibus 
Herbarum,  Lapidum,  et  Animalium  Quorundam.' 
I  am  aware  that  this  book  is  universally  regarded  as 
non-authentic  on  a  priori  reasons,  such  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  it  is  unworthy  the  reputation  of  a  teacher 
of  his  standing,  that  it  is  full  of  ridiculous  errors,  etc., 
but  many  of  the  statements  occur  as  references  in 
undoubted  works  of  Albertus,  and  the  book  itself  is 
indubitably  thirteenth-century.  The  materials  for 
a  careful  study  of  this  book  cannot  be  said  to  exist, 
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yet  it  contains  fragments  of  books  which  date  back 
to  very  early  times,  beliefs  which  rose  at  the  begin- 
ning of  folk-lore.  Works  somewhat  similar  in  part 
are  the  pseudo-Aristotelian  treatises  *  Secreta  Se- 
cretorum,'  of  which  some  nine  editions  are  described, 
and  the  *  Lapidarium.'  Another  treatise  attributed 
to  Albertus  with  perhaps  less  reason  is  the  "  de  Se- 
cretis  Mulierum  et  Virorum.'  About  twenty-eight 
editions  of  this  treatise  are  described.  It  deals  with 
those  aspects  of  the  mystery  of  sex  about  which 
primitive  intelligences  are  curious,  and  with  phy- 
siognomy, which  it  gathers  from  the  same  source 
as  the  '  Secreta  Secretorum '  and  the  physiognomy 
of  Michael  Scot — Arab  physicians  and  universal 
folk-lore.  A  work  of  similar  character,  but  more 
scientific,  is  Candidus  '  de  Genitura  Hominis,' 
which  ran  through  several  editions. 

A  pseudo-science  which  attracted  much  attention 
from  fifteenth-century  book-buyers  was  Chiro- 
mancy— divination  by  the  hand.  At  least  fifteen 
and  probably  more  editions  were  issued,  some  of 
them  xylographic.  Besides  the  traditional  treatise, 
of  which  twelve  editions  are  described,  there  exists 
a  pseudo-Aristotelian  one,  and  others  by  Hartlieb 
and  Tibertus  of  Antioch .  No  attempt  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  arrive  at  the  early  history  of  this 
strange  belief.  Another  form  of  divination,  the  in- 
terpretation of  dreams,  was  also  much  studied,  the 
most  popular  treatise  being  the  '  Somniorum  Ex- 
positio  '  of  Daniel  the  Prophet.  Two  forms  of  this 
treatise  exist,  and  about  eighteen  editions  are  de- 
scribed in  the  century.  A  student  of  psychology 
would  find  much  to  interest  him  in  this  account  of 
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the  dreams  of  mediaeval  and  eastern  folk,  their  fre- 
quency, and  the  meanings  assigned  them.  The  signi- 
fications, from  a  slight  examination,  are  not  compar- 
able with  those  now  given  in  popular  dream  books.  So 
distinguished  a  physician  as  Arnoldus  de  Villanova  did 
not  hesitate  to  compose  a  treatise  '  de  Interpretatione 
Somniorum,'  which  attained  a  separate  publication. 

The  literature  of  Magic  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
concerned  in  the  main  with  its  detection  and  repro- 
bation. Treatises  indeed  exist  such  as  that  of  Jerome 
Torrella — '  Opus  Praeclarum  de  Imaginibus  Astro- 
logicis '  wherein  he  examines  the  question  whether 
celestial  images  inscribed  on  gold  have  power  to  cure 
diseases,  with  what  answer  I  forget.  Andrelinus' '  de 
Influentia  Siderum '  passed  through  three  editions, 
and  we  have  several  chap  book  accounts  of  spirits 
good  and  evil,  and  prophecies  of  Antichrist  and  his 
times.  The  literature  of  witchcraft  is  comparatively 
large,  and  includes  Basin 'de  Magicis  Artibus,'  Paris, 
two  editions,  1483;  Champier  *  Dialogus  adversus 
Artem  Magicam/  Lyons;  the  'Malleus  Malefica- 
rum'  of  Institor,  with  nine  editions;  the  'Flagellum 
Maleficorum'  of  Mamor,  four  editions;  Murner 
'  de  Phitonis  Contraclu  ' ;  Molitor  '  de  Lamiis  et 
Phitonicis  Mulieribus,'  ten  editions,  and  several 
smaller  works.  Geber  on  Alchemy  concludes  the 
list. 

We  have  now  rapidly  traversed  the  ground 
covered  by  our  title.  It  only  remains  to  form  some 
estimate  of  what  proportion  this  literature  bears  to 
the  whole  volume  of  printing  during  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  question  is  not  very  easily  answered 
for  two  reasons.  We  have  only  taken  account  of 
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separate  publications,  ignoring  their  size,  and  reckon- 
ing in  composite  treatises  only  the  first.  On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  more  than  a  first  approximation 
can  be  made  to  the  number  of  books  published  in 
the  period.  Burger  gives  a  list  of  about  twenty 
thousand  books,  his  plan  omits  about  two  thousand 
more,  and  good  judges  estimate  that  there  are  pro- 
bably about  seven  thousand  books  as  yet  undescribed. 
For  the  purpose  of  a  rough  estimation  I  shall  take 
Proctor's  list  of  about  ten  thousand  incunabula  com- 
paring it  with  two  other  libraries.  Following  the 
classification  I  have  adopted  it  contains: 

Pro&or.  Copenhagen.     Ste  Genevieve. 

Encyclopaedic  Treatises         41  22  7 

Mathematics  24  12  4 

Astronomy  81  32  26 

Cosmography  76  22  14 

Natural  History  33  10  n 

Itineraries  39  17  6 

Music  12  3 

Physics  77  30  7 

Arms  19  6  5 

Navigation  I 

Agriculture  18  5  2 

Hunting  6  i  i 

Medicine  247  72  28 

Occult  Science  93  39  7 

Calendars  71  8 

838  276  121 

i.e.,  scientific  works  of  any  kind  amount  to  one  in 
twelve  of  the  publications  of  the  century.  A  rough 
estimate  of  the  Copenhagen  library,  containing  2,500 
incunabula  gives  276  books  of  the  same  class — one  in 
nine;  Ste  Genevieve,  with  1,200,  has  121 — one  in 

IV.  A  A 
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ten.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  proportion  of  scientific 
works  in  the  larger  collection,  which  is  in  the  main 
that  of  the  British  Museum,  in  which  fifteenth- 
century  books  have  been  acquired  chiefly  as  speci- 
mens of  typography  is  sensibly  less  than  that  of  the 
older  and  smaller  libraries  which  represent  the  needs 
of  contemporary  students.  The  incunabula  yet  un- 
described  are,  it  is  to  be  considered,  less  likely  to  be 
works  of  importance,  and  therefore  a  yet  lower  pro- 
portion may  be  expected.  We  may  therefore  es- 
timate for  the  whole  30,000  incunabula  a  proportion 
of  one  in  sixteen,  or  say  1,800  books  of  the  class  if 
the  progression  holds,  a  number,  I  think,  erring  on 
the  side  of  excess. 

R.  STEELE. 
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NOTES    ON    THE    STATIONERS' 
COMPANY. 

HE  recent  gathering  at  Stationers' 
Hall  to  commemorate  the  five  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Company,  when  Mr.  John 
Miles,  the  master  of  the  Company, 
who  was  himself  for  many  years 
honourably  connected  with  the  trade  which  flour- 
ishes under  the  shadow  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  was 
supported  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
many  distinguished  representatives  of  the  literary 
and  scientific  world,  has  brought  into  prominence 
the  services  rendered  by  the  members  of  this  antient 
guild  when  the  art  of  printing  was  in  its  infancy. 
Of  the  early  history  of  the  Company  there  are  few 
existing  records,  for  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666  the 
Company's  Hall  was  totally  destroyed  together  with 
a  vast  amount  of  property  and  the  bulk  of  their 
documents.  But  from  the  records  that  remain  and 
the  books  of  the  Corporation  of  London  it  appears 
that  on  the  I2th  July,  1403,  'the  reputable  men  of 
the  Craft  of  Writers  of  Text  Letters  those  com- 
monly called  scriveners  and  other  good  folks  citi- 
zens of  London  who  were  wont  to  bind  and  sell 
books,'  presented  a  petition  to  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  to  form  them  into  a  guild  or  fraternity 
with  two  wardens  to  oversee  and  rule  their  trades, 
and  the  prayer  of  this  petition  was  forthwith 
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granted.  As  the  trade  in  books  increased  the  text 
writers  and  scriveners  were  superseded  by  printers; 
these  craftsmen  disposed  of  their  sheets  to  a  separate 
class  called  Stationers,  who  bound  them  up  and  sold 
them  in  shops,  and  this  trade  of  the  Stationers  be- 
came so  profitable  that  they  became  the  more  power- 
ful body  and  took  the  lead  of  the  printers,  asso- 
ciating their  name  with  the  Guild  which  was  soon 
known  as  the  Guild  or  Company  of  Stationers. 

Notwithstanding  the  industry  of  Joseph  Ames 
and  the  Rev.  William  Herbert,  there  is  doubtless 
much  yet  to  be  learnt  as  to  the  early  Stationers. 
During  the  last  few  years,  more  especially  owing 
to  the  careful  examination  of  the  archives  at  West- 
minster Abbey  now  being  made  by  Dr.  E.  J.  L. 
Scott,  several  small  details  about  Caxton,  Wynkyn 
de  Worde  and  other  early  printers  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  within  the  last  three  months  the  British 
Museum  has  acquired  a  book  from  the  press  of 
Richard  Pynson  bearing  an  earlier  date  (November, 
1492)  than  any  piece  of  his  printing  previously 
known.  For  a  century  and  a  half  the  craft  or  guild 
discharged  its  duties  of  controlling  the  trade  and 
carrying  on  amongst  its  members  a  lucrative  joint- 
stock  business.  In  accordance  with  the  ordinances 
of  the  City,  all  persons  carrying  on  the  business  of 
a  Stationer  or  cognate  trade  were  required  to  enrol 
themselves  members  of  the  Craft,  and  having  been 
enrolled  they  became  subjecl  to  its  rules  and  bye- 
laws.  Under  rules  of  the  Stationers'  Craft  every 
member  was  required  to  enter  in  the  clerk's  book 
the  name  of  each  book  or  '  copy  '  which  he  claimed 
as  his  property  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  disputes, 
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and  this  private  rule  for  the  prote6tion  of  the 
members'  property  and  their  good  government  was 
the  foundation  from  which  sprung  the  statutory 
rights  now  known  as  '  Copyright.' 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Craft  the  members  had 
comparatively  small  means,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  funds  for  a  venture  several  combined  to- 
gether, and  the  print- 
ing of  the  books  was 
divided  between  them 
under  the  direction  of 
the  wardens,  who  di- 
rected the  mode  of  di- 
vision of  the  profits,  a 
small  portion  always 
being  set  aside  for  the 
relief  of  distressed 
craftsmen.  Gradually, 
and  irrespective  of  the 
profits  of  private  ven- 
tures of  individual 
members  and  their 
partners,  the  Craft  ac-  SEAL  OF  THE  STATIONERS'  COMPANY. 
quired  funds  which 

were  increased  by  successful  trading  and  profitably 
invested  in  books  or  c  copies.'  As  the  wealth  of 
the  craftsmen  increased  their  ambition  was  aroused 
to  obtain  a  Charter  from  the  Crown  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  other  trading  bodies  in 
London.  Political  and  religious  troubles  favoured 
the  Stationers,  who  hoped  by  means  of  the  enlarged 
powers  they  would  possess  under  the  protection  of 
the  Crown  to  retain  in  their  own  hands  the  rapidly 
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increasing  trade,  and  in  1556  the  Craft  was  incor- 
porated under  the  style  of  '  The  Master  and  Keepers 
or  Wardens  and  Commonalty  of  the  Mystery  or 
Art  of  a  Stationer  of  the  City  of  London/  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen 
granted  the  Company  a  livery  '  of  scarlet,  brown  and 
blue.'  Like  most  of  the  City  Companies  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company  is  governed  by  a  Master  and  two 
Wardens,  with  a  Court  of  Assistants  elected  from 
the  livery;  the  number  of  the  livery  is  unlimited, 
and  admission  to  the  Company  has  ever  been  strictly 
confined  to  members  of  the  several  trades  connected 
with  the  production  of  a  book  and  their  descendants 
born  free. 

As  soon  as  the  incorporation  was  complete  the 
byelaws  or  ordinances  of  the  Craft  were  revised  and 
submitted  to  the  judges  for  approval.  After  pro- 
viding for  the  internal  concerns  of  the  Company, 
such  as  election  of  office  bearers  and  the  powers  of 
the  Court,  the  regulations  affecting  the  trade  are 
set  forth,  which  include  the  following: 

'  No  printing  press  to  be  erected  without  first 
acquainting  the  Master  and  Wardens;  Prohibition 
to  all  parties,  abettors  and  assistants,  against  erecting 
"  a  press  in  a  hole"  and  buying  pirated  books;  No 
Member  to  suffer  an  apprentice  to  work  at  unlawful 
presses  or  work;  No  printer  to  teach  his  Art  to  any 
but  his  son  or  apprentice;  No  printer  who  works 
at  an  illegal  press  or  on  piratical  books  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  pensioner;  Law  books  to  be  printed  by 
none  but  the  patentees;  No  Member  of  the  Com- 
pany to  print  any  unlicensed  books;  Members  privy 
to  the  printing  binding  or  selling  unlicensed  pub- 
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lications  to  disclose  them  to  the  Master  and  Wardens 
on  pain  if  stockholders  of  having  their  dividends 
sequestered  and  if  not  stockholders  to  be  fined; 
Pensioners  offending  to  lose  their  pensions  and 
holders  of  loan  money  to  have  their  loans  called 
in;  Printers  offending  to  have  no  stock  work  for 
one  year;  Those  who  enter  copies  to  be  reputed 
the  proprietors  and  to  have  the  sole  printing  of 
them;  Penalty  for  printing  importing  or  publish- 
ing another  person's  entered  copy;  Power  to  the 
Master  and  Wardens  to  search  printing  houses 
warehouses  and  shops;  No  entered  copy  to  be 
printed  by  another  without  assignment.' 

The  number  of  apprentices  were  limited  thus: 

Every   Member  of  the  Company 
who  is  or  has  been  Master  or 
Upper  Warden          ...          3 
Every  Livery-man         ...          2 
Every  Yeoman  or  freeman     .          .          I 

These  numbers  were  not  very  strictly  adhered  to, 
for  in  1610  Melchezedeck  Bradwood  was  allowed 
to  retain  six  apprentices  for  printing  Chrysostom's 
Works  in  Greek,  '  provided  he  take  no  more  on  at 
the  end  of  their  terms.' 

A  Decree  of  the  Star  Chamber  restricted  a  book- 
binder from  taking  a  new  apprentice  till  his  former 
apprentice  had  served  out  his  time,  but  the  Com- 
pany deeming  this  impracticable,  as  it  left  the  Master 
destitute  of  help  in  his  work  a  long  time  after  and 
led  to  abuses,  made  the  more  business-like  ordinance 
that  after  an  apprentice  had  served  four  years  his 
Master  might  take  another,  and  this  was  made  ap- 
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plicable  to  booksellers  and  other  tradesmen  when 
their  apprentices  were  within  one  year  of  the  end 
of  their  terms.  But  so  soon  as  this  sensible  provi- 
sion came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  they  compelled  the  Company  to  declare 
it  void.  Journeymen  were  not  allowed  to  bind  ap- 
prentices, and  Cuthbert  Wright,  a  journeyman,  was 
fined  £5  for  breaking  this  order ;  an  exception  was 
made  in  the  case  of  one  Henry  Rogers,  a  youth, 
who  was  'lame  in- one  of  his  hands,'  and  incapable 
of  exercising  the  mystery  of  printing,  and  Richard 
Ferbank,  a  journeyman,  was  allowed  to  take  him 
as  an  apprentice  on  promising  to  employ  him  in 
selling  books. 

John  Grismond  was  refused  leave  to  bind  an  ap- 
prentice who  was  to  serve  his  time  with  a  notary 
public  not  a  free  citizen,  '  because  Grismond  has 
already  his  due  number  of  apprentices  and  because 
of  the  ill-consequence  of  seeming  to  countenance 
foreigners.' 

In  the  sixteenth  century  numerous  orders  were 
made  by  the  Court  of  assistants  for  bookbinding, 
thus : 

'  English  bookbinders  free  of  the  City  shall  be 
employed  before  strangers  and  foreigners,  provided 
they  work  as  well  and  as  reasonable  as  others. 

'  The  bookbinders  to  be  punctual  in  performing 
and  returning  the  work  they  receive  at  the  time 
appointed  or  within  three  days  after  at  furthest, 
unless  a  longer  time  shall  be  allowed  on  some 
reasonable  cause. 

'  No  greater  sheets  than  is  here  specified  shall  be 
bored  with  a  bodkin  and  stitched,  viz. : 
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In  folio 40  sheets. 

In  octavo 12  sheets. 

In  decimo  sexto  ...       6  sheets. 

'  All  above  this  number  to  be  sewed  upon  a  sew- 
ing press,  the  statutes  passed  in  any  one  Session  of 
Parliament  excepted. 

'  No  binder  to  employ  any  journeyman  not  free 
of  the  City  or  other  than  the  wife,  widow  or 
children  of  a  freeman.' 

The  provisions  of  the  recent  Musical  Copyright 
Protection  A61  which  have  exercised  the  mind  of 
some  of  the  London  Stipendiary  Magistrates  and 
other  legal  authorities,  are  but  a  revival  of  the 
powers  formerly  vested  in  the  Master  and  Wardens 
of  the  Stationers'  Company,  who  were  authorized 
'  to  send  proper  persons  as  often  as  they  see  cause 
to  search  the  shops,  houses  and  warehouses  of  book- 
binders or  other  suspected  persons  as  well  in  the 
country  as  in  the  City  of  London  for  the  dis- 
covery of  counterfeit  books  and  books  disorderly 
printed.' 

For  some  years  after  the  incorporation  the  Master 
and  Wardens  were  actively  employed  in  putting  in 
force  their  power  of  search  and  seizure,  armed  with 
a  general  warrant  from  the  High  Commissioners  for 
seizing  unlawful  books  and  pamphlets,  and  appre- 
hending the  publishers. 

Searchers  were  appointed  to  search  the  printing- 
houses  every  week  and  to  ascertain: 

'  What  every  printer  printeth,  the  numbers  of  the 
impressions,  and  for  whom;  how  many  apprentices 
every  printer  keeps,  whether  they  are  his  own,  or 
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other  men's,  or  whether  he  keeps  any  workmen  who 
are  neither  apprentices,  journeymen,  nor  brothers 
admitted ;  whether  any  be  kept  in  work,  or  a 
journeyman  who  is  not  free  nor  a  brother  of  the 
Company ;  how  many  journeymen  every  printer 
retains;  how  many  presses  every  printer  employs/ 

The  searchers  received  an  allowance  for  their 
dinners  on  search  days,  '  and  if  they  are  molested  in 
the  exercise  of  their  duty  their  cost  to  be  borne  by 
the  Common  Stock  of  the  Company.' 

The  searches  for  books  were  by  direction  of  the 
High  Commissioners,  and  upon  one  occasion  the 
Lord  Mayor  being  deemed  too  zealous  received  a 
somewhat  peremptory  letter  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  requesting  him  not  to  interfere. 
Upon  a  complaint  being  made  by  a  Member  of  the 
Company  against  another  Member  for  printing  one 
of  his  copies,  the  Warden  would  go  with  the  Beadle 
to  the  printing-house  and  seize  the  whole  impres- 
sion, and  bring  it  to  the  Hall  until  the  complaint 
was  determined.  In  one  case  copies  of  '  The  Fees 
in  Chancery '  were  seized  and  retained  at  the  Hall 
for  fifteen  years,  and  only  returned  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  Councillor  Chaloner  the  regicide.  After  the 
Restoration  attempts  were  made  by  the  Company 
to  prevent  the  importation  and  sending  of  illegal 
books  from  beyond  the  sea,  and  after  many  years 
they  were  partially  successful. 

The  last  recorded  condemnation  of  books  seized 
by  the  Company  was  in  1677,  when  the  Bishop  of 
London  condemned  a  number  of  Quaker  books. 

From  that  date  the  powers  of  search  appeared  to 
have  been  seldom  exercised  unless  to  restrain  the 
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unlawful  printing  of  books  the  property  of  the 
Company. 

The  type  or  letter  founders  carried  on  their  trade 
under  very  stringent  regulations,  and  were  bound 
under  a  bond  with  a  substantial  penalty  not  to  cast 
any  letter  or  character  or  deliver  them  without  ad- 
vertising the  master  and  wardens  in  writing  of 
the  names  of  the  parties  for  whom  they  were  in- 
tended. As  late  as  1668  there  were  only  four  au- 
thorized letter  founders. 

In  1598  the  Company  made  orders  to  prevent 
the  excessive  price  of  books. 

4  i.  That  no  new  copies  without  pictures  here- 
after printed  shall  be  sold  at  more  than  the  follow- 
ing rates:  those  in  Red,  Roman  and  Italic,  and  in 
English  with  Roman  and  Italic,  at  a  penny  for  two 
sheets;  those  in  Brevier  and  Long  Primer  letters  at 
a  penny  for  one  sheet  and  a  half. 

'  2.  Whoever  refuses  to  abide  by  this  order  to 
forfeit  all  their  right  and  interest  in  the  books 
wherein  they  may  offend  which  shall  be  printed 
and  disposed  of  at  the  discretion  of  the  master 
wardens  and  assistants.' 

These  prices  appear  to  have  been  adhered  to  for 
many  years,  since  thirty-two  years  later  an  order 
was  made  that,  if  John  Patrick  would  not  sell  'The 
Life  and  Reign  of  Edward  VI.'  at  i6</.,  a  book 
'  which  is,  according  to  the  order  at  2  sheets  a 
penny,  any  of  the  Company  may  then  print  it 
although  it  is  his  copy.' 

The  price  of '  The  History  of  Henry  VII.'  being 
complained  of  to  the  Court  as  unreasonable,  that 
book  was  ordered  by  the  board,  and  by  Mr.  Mat- 
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thew  Lownes's  own  consent,  to  be  sold  for  41.  in 
quires. 

The  morals  of  the  citizens  were  not  neglected 
by  the  Company,  for  in  1689  Robert  Stephens,  the 
messenger  of  the  press,  was  ordered  to  prosecute  (at 
the  expense  of  the  Company)  Benjamin  Cragle  and 
Joseph  Streater,  members  of  the  Company,  for 
printing  and  publishing  a  notorious  bawdy  book, 
entitled  a  play  called  *  Sodom,  or  the  Quintessence 
of  Debauchery,  etc.' 

The  minute  books  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Company  to  the  seventeenth  century,  contain  much 
varied  information  from  which  an  interesting  history 
of  the  Company  should  be  compiled. 

CHARLES  ROBERT  RIVINGTON. 
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MICHAEL  THE  BISHOP  IN  PRAISE 
OF  BOOKS. 

[[EARLY  a  generation  ago  Dr.  Carl 
Heinrich  Cornill  wrote  an  account  of 
an  Ethiopic  work,  entitled  '  Mashafa 
Falasfa  Tabiban,'  '  the  Book  of  the 
Wise  Philosophers/  This  is  a  collec- 
tion of  anecdotes  and  speeches  attri- 
buted,with  more  boldness  than  accuracy,  to  Socrates, 
and  other  great  thinkers.  The  compiler  was  a  bishop, 
whose  name  was  Michael,  and  whose  father,  also 
named  Michael,  was  an  abbot.  Of  them  nothing 
more  is  known.  The  book  is  a  translation  from  the 
Arabic.  The  preface  may  also  be  a  translation,  but 
if  original  is  sufficient  to  give  Michael  the  Bishop 
a  place  amongst  the  goodly  number  of  those  who 
have  loved  and  praised  literature.  It  is  in  many 
ways  interesting  and  worth  the  attention  of  the 
modern  book-lover,  as  the  following  free  transla- 
tion from  Dr.  Cornill  will  show : l 

'  In  the  name  of  God,  the  Merciful  and  the 
Compassionate,  in  whom  is  our  trust,  and  to  whom 
we  look  for  aid,  we  commence  by  the  help  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  write  the  book  of  the  Wise 
Philosophers,  in  which  they  speak  each  according 
to  the  measure  of  his  knowledge.  In  this  book  are 

1  *  Mashafa  Falasfd  Tabiban,  Das  Buch  der  Weisen  Philosophen. 
Nach  dem  Aethiopischen  untersucht  von  Carl  Heinrich  Cornill 
Dr.  Phil'  (Leipzig,  F.  A.  Brockhaus,  1875).  8vo,  pp.  58. 
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gathered  together  many  discourses  of  exhortation 
and  doctrine.  This  book  gladdens  the  heart  and 
increases  the  understanding  of  the  intelligent.  In  it 
the  wise  philosophers  have  told  of  noble  and  of 
famous  deeds.  It  contains  the  wisdom  of  the  wise 
and  the  pronouncements  of  the  learned.  It  is  a 
light  of  inquiry  and  a  lamp  of  understanding.  There 
is  in  it  a  chain  of  profit,  and  it  is  to  be  preferred 
to  gold  and  silver  and  to  precious  stones.  It  is  fairer 
than  the  flowers  of  the  garden.  What  garden  can 
be  compared  to  it  in  the  fairness  of  its  aspect  and 
in  the  fragrance  of  its  scent  ?  And  this  garden  can 
be  carried  in  the  breast  and  sheltered  in  the  heart. 
And  this  book  can  make  thy  understanding  fruitful, 
and  God  the  Almighty  may  enlarge  thy  under- 
standing, and  make  thee  to  know  many  things,  and 
make  thy  character  noble,  and  give  increase  in  all 
talents. 

'  And  as  often  as  thou  readest  in  this  book,  it  will 
add  knowledge  to  thy  knowledge,  and  it  will  add 
gentleness  to  thy  nature  and  charm  to  thy  tongue. 
It  will  make  thy  character  noble  and  thy  discourse 
just,  and  it  will  give  thee  prosperity  in  all  thy 
undertakings.  That  which  thou  couldst  not  learn 
of  thyself  in  all  the  days  of  thy  life  thou  mayest 
learn  in  a  month  from  the  lips  of  the  wise.  Thou 
mayest  learn  in  peace,  by  work  and  by  zeal,  by 
standing  at  the  door  of  those  who  have  succeeded 
and  by  sitting  at  the  feet  of  men  of  learning.  And 
this  book  is  better  than  the  heaping  up  of  treasure, 
and  its  scent  is  sweeter  than  the  loveliest  perfumes, 
and  it  is  good,  and  its  voice  is  sincere.  And  this 
book  will  be  at  thy  command  in  the  night  and  in 
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the  day,  and  be  with  thee  in  thy  travels.  It  will 
remain  with  thee  and  depart  not  from  thee.  When 
thou  callest,  it  will  hasten  to  come.  A  messenger  it 
is  who  brings  thee  joy.  It  is  a  constant  help  when 
thou  art  in  the  path  of  sorrow  and  ruin.  It  will  add 
joy  to  thy  joy,  and  it  is  a  lightener  of  care  for  ever. 
And  it  gathers  together  for  thee,  so  far  as  it  can, 
that  by  which  thou  mayest  help  thyself  in  all  the 
paths  of  thy  sorrows,  and  it  removes  far  from  thee 
the  pressure  of  thy  grief,  and  the  weariness  of  thy 
wakefulness  and  of  thy  sleep.  Call  to  it  in  the  time 
of  thy  need,  and  it  will  hearken  to  thee  when  thou 
standest  and  when  thou  sittest.  And  trust  it  in  all 
thy  actions.  And  hold  it  high  for  the  day  of  thy 
rejoicing,  for  it  is  safer  than  wealth,  and  as  a  wife  it 
is  tender,  and  not  like  a  harsh  and  unkind  guardian. 
'  It  is  a  pleasant  narrator  of  that  which  has  been, 
and  an  agreeable  teacher.  It  does  not  hinder  the 
vigils  of  the  night,  it  does  not  weary,  and  much 
use  does  not  render  it  tedious.  It  will  laugh  with 
thee  in  the  day  of  thy  promise  and  weep  with  thee 
in  the  days  of  thy  instruction.  And  it  is  an  eloquent 
although  a  dumb  and  silent  monitor.  If  thou  have 
not  gained  aught  else  from  its  preference,  has  it  not 
kept  thee  from  sitting  with  fools  and  from  com- 
muning with  the  wicked  ?  This  book  is  a  great  in- 
heritance for  thee,  and  a  shining  glory,  and  a  beloved 
brother,  and  a  faithful  servant,  and  a  joy-bringing 
messenger.  It  is  an  increaser  of  intelligence  for  the 
intelligent.  This  book  is  a  justly  prized  teacher.  It 
gives  joy  to  those  who  companion  with  it,  and  con- 
fides its  secrets  to  those  who  dwell  in  union  with  it, 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  that  which  it  proclaims. 

IV.  B  B 
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If  thou  approach  it  comes  near,  and  if  thou  goest 
far  away  it  makes  no  reproach.  Call  and  it  will 
answer.  Although  thou  make  much  use  of  it  this 
book  will  not  reproach  thee,  but  come  ever  at  thy 
command  and  teach  what  is  useful,  and  keep  thee 
from  the  stain  of  blemish,  and  hold  thee  back 
from  sin  and  demerit,  and  keep  thee  in  all  thy 
days.  And  it  is  a  narrator  of  events  for  thee  in  the 
time  of  thy  solitude,  and  it  will  keep  thee  from 
attempting  that  which  thou  canst  not  do,  and  will 
restrain  thee  from  disgraceful  a6tion.  And  it  will 
save  thee  from  heresy  and  apostasy  and  will  guard 
thy  tongue  from  offence. 

'  In  meditation  upon  it  much  time  may  be  pro- 
fitably spent,  and  it  will  help  thee  in  many  and 
heavy  cares.  This  book  contains  the  whole  circle 
of  that  which  is  to  be  learned,  and  distant  friends 
are  united  by  its  common  study.  He  who  makes  it 
his  own  gains  profit,  and  he  who  reads  it  is  richer 
than  his  neighbour.  For  this  book  is  the  fragrant 
flower  of  the  garden/  l 

There  is  an  anecdote  in  the  c  Book  of  the  Wise 
Philosophers'  which  breathes  the  same  enthusiastic 
spirit :  c  Once  upon  a  time  a  wise  man  came  to  a 
wise  man  as  he  was  alone  in  his  dwelling  and  said: 
"  O  thou  wise  man  !  thou  solitary  in  solitude."  And 

1  In  translating  I  have  omitted  the  last  paragraph  of  the  preface 
in  which,  turning  from  his  book  of  the  wisdom  of  men,  the  bishop 
makes  a  pious  reference  to  the  Bible  which  does  not  properly  belong 
to  his  subject.  '  I  say  that  he  who  reads  the  divine  books  will  not 
fail  of  profit,  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  mine  of  knowledge  and 
of  wisdom.  For  the  soul  is  an  intellectual  and  corporeal  faculty  by 
which  man  is  able  to  grasp  intellectual  things  by  the  mind  and 
corporeal  by  the  body.' 
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the  other  replied :  "  I  am  not  solitary,  for  I  am 
with  many  wise  men,  and  with  whichever  of  them 
I  desire  to  speak  he  will  speak  with  me."  And  he 
stretched  forth  his  hand  and  brought  many  books 
out  of  a  chest,  whilst  he  said  :  "  Here  Galen  tells 
us  the  truth  and  Hippocrates  instructs,  and  Socrates 
teaches,  and  Plato  discourses,  and  Aristotle  testifies, 
and  Aklandinos  speaks  in  parables,  and  Hermes 
gives  answers,  and  Porphyry  exhorts,  and  Gregory 
discourses,  and  David  teaches,  and  Paul  preaches, 
and  the  Gospel  proclaims  the  glad  tidings.  And 
whichever  of  these  I  desire  will  converse  with  me 
and  I  with  him,  and  I  have  not  the  least  uncer- 
tainty." ' 

There  are  some  turns  and  phrases  in  this  eulogy 
that  reminds  us  of  another  bishop,  Richard  de  Bury 
the  author — if  he  were  the  author — of  the  c  Philo- 
biblon,'  in  which  we  are  told  that  books  '  are 
masters  who  instruct  us  without  rod,  or  ferule,  with- 
out angry  words,  without  clothes  or  money.  If  you 
come  to  them  they  are  not  asleep;  if  you  ask  and  in- 
quire of  them  they  do  not  withdraw  themselves;  they 
do  not  chide  if  you  make  mistakes ;  they  do  not  laugh 
at  you  if  you  are  ignorant.'  But  Bishop  Michael's 
voice  seems  to  come  from  a  remote  past,  and  his 
rhetoric  is  less  elaborate  and  more  childlike.  He 
speaks  of  one  book  only,  but  it  is  clear  that  to  him 
it  meant  what  literature  means  to  us.  It  is  a  book 
that  contains  the  quintessence  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise,  the  criticism  of  life  by  those  who  best  knew 
its  superficial  and  its  inner  meaning,  the  record  of 
great  deeds  and  the  inspiring  thoughts  of  great 
minds.  And,  echoing  the  words  of  the  good  Bishop 
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Michael,  who  has  been  dust  and  ashes  these  long 
centuries,  we  may  say  that  Literature  '  is  better  than 
the  heaping  up  of  treasure,  and  its  scent  is  sweeter 
than  the  loveliest  perfumes,  and  it  is  good  and  its 
voice  is  sincere.' 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 
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A  CHESTER  BOOKSELLER,  1667- 
1700:  SOME  OF  HIS  CUSTOMERS 
AND  THE  BOOKS  HE  SOLD  THEM. 

[OME  eighteen  years  ago  Mr.  W.  H. 
Rylands  read  before  the  Historic  So- 
ciety of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  a 
paper  on  the  booksellers  and  stationers 
of  Warrington  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  the  result  of 
the  discovery  of  their  wills  with  a  long  inventory 
of  the  books  in  the  stock  of  one  of  them  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  paper  and  the  inventory 
with  bibliographical  notes  were  published  in  the 
transactions  of  the  society  for  the  year  1888,  and 
are  worth  the  attention  of  students  of  the  book 
trade  of  that  period. 

A  very  similar  record  has  lately  come  before  me 
at  the  Record  Office,  in  the  form  of  a  schedule 
attached  to  some  Chancery  proceedings,  and  though 
the  period  is  later  by  some  fifty  years,  and  the 
books  the  schedule  mentions  are  confined  almost 
entirely  to  one  class,  this  later  list  has  one  or  two 
points  of  individual  interest,  and  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  prices  of  books  during  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  and  after  the  Restoration. 
The  document  is  one  of  a  series  in  a  Chancery 
suit  brought  by  the  Stationers'  Company  against 
two  booksellers,  Robert  Wellington  of  London  and 
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John  Minshull  of  the  city  of  Chester,  in  the  year 
1699,  for  infringing  the  Company's  privilege  of 
printing  the  Psalms  in  metre,  and  for  importing 
and  selling  other  books  which  the  Company  claimed 
as  its  exclusive  property. 

The  Company's  bill  of  complaint  recited  the 
various  patents  from  the  days  of  John  Day,  upon 
which  it  based  its  claim,  and  incidentally  it  in- 
troduces us  to  a  patentee  who  is  very  little  heard  of, 
one  Verney  Alley,  to  whom  in  the  thirty-third  year 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  was  granted  the  rever- 
sion of  John  Day's  patent  after  his  death  and  that 
of  his  son  Richard.  Whether  this  curiously  named 
individual  ever  succeeded  to  the  title,  is  of  little 
moment,  as  on  the  succession  of  James  I.  the  Com- 
pany secured  this  and  a  good  many  other  patents 
previously  in  the  hands  of  individual  printers. 

Both  the  defendants  to  the  suit  put  in  answers, 
but  those  of  John  Minshull  are  of  the  more  interest, 
in  the  first  place,  because  he  sets  out  a  few  fadts 
about  himself  that  are  worth  noting,  and  also  by 
reason  of  the  schedule  attached  to  'hem.  It  seems 
likely  that  John  Minshull  was  a  native  of  Cheshire, 
but  from  which  of  the  numerous  families  of  that 
name  in  the  county  he  came  has  not  been  dis- 
covered. He  sets  out  in  his  first  answer,  that  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  London  bookseller,  Mr.  Peter 
Bodvell  or  Bodrell,  who  was  burnt  out  in  the  Great 
Fire  of  1666,  and  then  removed  to  the  city  of 
Chester,  where  he  died  shortly  afterwards,  before 
John  Minshull's  term  of  apprenticeship  was  com- 
plete. Minshull  goes  on  to  say  that  he  purchased 
his  freedom  from  the  stationers  of  Chester,  that  he 
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had  carried  on  the  business  of  a  bookseller  in  the 
city  for  five  and  twenty  years,  and  that  he  con- 
sidered that  he  was  free  to  do  so  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  London  company. 

According  to  Timperley,  John  Minshull  died  in 
1712,  but  whether  he  is  also  to  be  identified  with 
the  John  Minshull  who  was  Mayor  of  Chester  in 
1711,  is  not  quite  clear.  At  any  rate,  from  the  fa6t 
of  his  having  had  books  specially  printed  for  him, 
we  may  take  it  that  he  was  in  a  large  way  of  business. 

But  to  return  to  the  Chancery  proceedings.  In 
obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Court,  John  Minshull, 
after  delaying  as  long  as  possible,  put  in  a  schedule 
of  certain  classes  of  books  he  had  in  stock,  and  of 
certain  books  that  he  had  sold,  to  whom  he  had  sold 
them,  and  at  what  prices.  First  of  all  he  set  out 
those  he  had  in  stock,  under  three  heads,  those  in 
quires,  that  is  to  say  unbound,  those  bound,  and  those 
stitched,  i.e.,  pamphlets. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  Common  Prayers, 
Psalms  and  Psalters,  the  following  items  amongst  the 
books  in  quires  may  be  noted: 

78  Weeks  Pr[e]parac[i]ons  Ist  part. 

63  Weeks  Pr[e]parac[i]ons  both  parts. 

56  Ovid's  Metamorph[ose]s. 
227  Corderius's. 

75  English  Examples. 
100  more  English  Examples. 

63  Hill's  Secretary's  Guide. 

82  Ovid's  Epistles. 
100  Hool's  Sententia. 

25  Sturmes  Epistles. 
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Under  the  other  two  heads  of 'bound'  and 'stitcht,' 
in  addition  to  all  the  above  may  be  added : 

13  Lillies  Rules. 
7  Catos. 

From  this  list  it  is  clear  that  John  Minshull  was 
a  large  dealer  in  school  books,  for,  with  the  exception 
of  the '  Week's  Preparation,'  which  was  a  devotional 
work,  all  these  were  of  an  educational  character.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  find  on  comparison  with  the 
inventory  published  by  Mr.  Rylands,  that  several  of 
these  books  had  been  standard  educational  works  for 
more  than  half  a  century. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  identify  the  work  re- 
ferred to  as  '  Corderius.'  Maturinus  Corderius,  who 
died  at  Geneva  in  1564,  was  the  author  of  several 
Latin  school  books  which  were  translated  into 
English,  and  of  which  there  were  numerous  editions. 
Perhaps  the  best  known  was  that  entitled: 

4  Maturinus  Corderius's  School-Colloquies  English  and  Latine. 
Divided  into  several  clauses;  Wherein  the  propriety  of  both  Lan- 
guages is  kept.  That  Children  by  the  help  of  their  Mother- 
Tongue,  may  the  better  learn  to  speak  Latine  in  ordinary  Discourse. 
...  By  Charles  Hool,  Mr  of  Arts  of  Lin.  Col.  Ox.  Teacher  of 
a  private  Grammer  School,  betwixt  Goldsmith's  Alley  in  Red 
Cross-street,  and  Maiden-head-Court  in  Aldersgate  Street,  London. 
.  .  .  London,  Printed  by  Sarah  Griffin,  for  the  Company  of 
Stationers.  1657.' 

This  was  an  octavo  of  414  pages,  and  four  leaves  of 
preliminary  matter.  A  copy  in  the  British  Museum 
has  a  note  on  the  fly-leaf,  c  Thomas  Phillpott  me 
tenet  pre.  3s  4d.'  Charles  Hoole,  the  translator,  dated 
his  dedicatory  epistle,  '  Novemb.  4th  1652,'  so  that 
in  all  probability  the  first  edition  bore  the  date  1 653. 
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There  was  also  a  smaller  work  entitled: 

*  Corderius  Dialogues  translated  Grammatically  .  .  .  Done  chiefly 
for  the  good  of  Schools  to  be  used  according  to  the  directions  set 
downe  in  the  book  called  Ludus  Literarius,  or,  The  Grammar 
Schoole,  London,  Printed  by  Anne  Griffin,  for  the  Assignes  of 
Joan  Man  and  Benjamin  Fisher.    1636.' 

This  was  an  octavo  of  only  160  pages,  the  work  of 
John  Brinsley,  the  author  of  *  Ludus  Literarius.' 

Another  of  the  books  named  in  Minshull's 
schedule  as  '  Hool's  Sententia,'  was  usually  bound 
with  the  same  author's  translation  of  Corderius,  and 
its  proper  title  was: 

*  Sententiae  Pueriles.    Sentences  for  Children,  English  and  Latine. 
Collected  out  of  sundry  Authors  long  since  by  Leonard  Culman 
and    now  translated    into  English    by    Charles   Hoole.  |  London, 
Printed  for  the  Company  of  Stationers.    1658. 

It  was  a  small  octavo  of  forty-two  leaves,  with  the 
English  rendering  printed  in  italic  type  opposite  the 
Latin  text,  which  was  in  Roman. 

Even  more  difficult  to  identify  than  '  Corderius ' 
is  the  work  referred  to  as  '  English  Examples.'  No 
copy  of  any  book  with  a  title  resembling  this  of  so 
early  a  date  has  yet  been  found.  The  only  thing  ap- 
proaching it  is  a  work  entitled: 

1  English  Examples  to  Lily's  Grammar  Rules.  By  William 
Willymot.  Fourth  Edition.  Printed  for  the  use  of  Eton  School. 
1727.' 

which  was  perhaps  modelled  on  the  lines  of  the 
earlier  work.  There  is  also  a  later  edition  called: 

4  Exempla  Minora,  or  New  English  Examples.  To  be  rendered 
into  Latin.  Adapted  to  the  Rules  of  the  Latin  Grammar,  Lately 
printed  at  Eton,  For  the  Use  of  the  Lower  Forms.  A  New 
Edition,  Revised.  Eton,  Printed  by  J.  Pote.  MDCCLXV? 
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The  second  part  of  Minshull's  schedule  sets  out 
the  number  of  copies  he  had  sold  of  various  works, 
to  whom  he  had  sold  them,  and  at  what  prices. 

In  his  reply  to  the  bill  of  complaint,  he  pointed 
out  that  he  could  not  possibly  account  for  every  copy 
he  had  sold,  as  in  many  cases  he  had  sold  a  single 
copy  and  had  made  no  note  of  the  transaction.    So 
that  the  return  which  he  did  make  represented  so 
much  of  his  wholesale  trade  as  he  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  disclose.    The  names  occurring  in  it  are 
those  of  various  booksellers  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire 
and  the  border  counties  of  Wales.    They  were,  Mr. 
John   Williams  of  Ruthin,  Mrs.   Mary   Ovens  of 
Kannershmeed    [?],   Mr.   Onesephorus   Wright  of 
Kannershmeed,  Mr.  Simon  Lloyd  of  Mold,  Mr. 
Thomas  Davies  of  Denbigh,  Mr.  Richard  Parry  of 
Bangor,   Mr.    Hugh  Thomas   of  St.    Asaph,   Mr. 
Charles  Vaughan  of  Bella   [Bellan,  co.  Denbigh], 
Mr.  Henry  Fisher  of  Wrexham,  Mr.  Ephraim  John- 
son  [no  place  named],  Mr.  Hughs  of  Benmorris 
[?  Beaumorris],  Mrs.  Stones  of  Namptwich  [Nant- 
wich],    Mrs.    Powell    of    Flint,    Mr.    Wright    of 
Namptwich,  and  Mr.  Taylor  of  Whitchurch. 

Of  these,  Mr.  Ephraim  Johnson  was  Minshull's 
largest  customer.  He  took  no  fewer  than  three 
hundred  grammars,  two  hundred  Psalters,  two  dozen 
Common  prayers,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
'  Lillies  Rules/  fifty  '  Corderius's,'  a  dozen  '  Tully's 
Epistles,'  a  dozen  '  Catos,'  and  twenty-five  '  Aesop's 
Fables.'  Hazlitt  has  recorded  in  his '  Collection  and 
Notes'  (second  series,  p.  595;  third  series,  p.  246), 
two  books  written  by  Zachary  Taylor  each  of  which 
bears  the  imprint:  '  London,  Printed  for  John  Jones 
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at  the  Dolphin  and  Crown  in  St.  Pauls  Church 
yard;  and  Ephraim  Johnson,  bookseller  in  Man- 
chester.' No  doubt  he  was  in  a  large  way  of  busi- 
ness and  Minshull  thought  that  Johnson  was  suffici- 
ently widely  known  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  give 
his  address.  Next  to  him  in  importance  was  perhaps 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Whitchurch,  who  in  addition  to  fifty 
grammars  and  accidences  took  two  dozen  c  Ovids,' 
twenty-five  c  Aesops,'  and  two  dozen  of  the  c  Weeks 
Preparation.'  None  of  the  others  seem  to  call  for 
notice,  but  it  is  interesting  to  find  English  school- 
books  selling  in  Wales  to  the  extent  which  these 
figures  show. 

The  sums  placed  against  the  various  items  in  this 
schedule  clearly  represent  the  wholesale  price  ruling 
in  the  trade  at  that  time ;  but  Minshull  apparently 
was  not  bound  by  any  hard  and  fast  figures,  but 
allowed  other  considerations  to  weigh  with  him  in 
dealing  with  his  customers.  For  instance,  the  work 
known  as '  Corderius  *  is  found  ranging  from  a  frac- 
tion under  fivepence  a  copy,  which  is  the  average 
price  of  the  fifty  copies  sold  to  Johnson,  to  nine- 
pence  halfpenny  a  copy  in  the  case  of  the  eighteen 
copies  taken  by  John  Williams,  but  as  these  last  are 
described  as  being  '  bound,'  the  difference  may  be 
accounted  for  in  that  way.  Again,  in  the  case  of  the 
c  English  Examples,'  Minshull  sold  three  copies  to 
Thomas  Davis  of  Denbigh  for  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence, that  is,  tenpence  a  copy,  but  Wright  of  Kan- 
nershmeed  and  Fisher  of  Wrexhameach  bought  six  at 
the  rate  of  ninepence  a  copy,  while  Mrs.  Stones  of 
Nantwich  made  an  even  better  bargain,  obtaining 
half-a-dozen  for  four  shillings,  or  only  eightpence  a 
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copy.  So,  too,  in  the  case  of'  ^Esop's  Fables,'  Fisher 
of  Wrexham  had  to  give  thirteen  and  fourpence 
for  sixteen  copies  whereas  Johnson  and  Taylor  both 
obtained  twenty-five  copies  for  fourteen  shillings. 

The  most  expensive  books  were  the  o6tavo  Com- 
mon Prayers,  which  averaged  two  shillings  a  copy, 
and  Ovid's  '  Metamorphoses,'  which  sometimes  ex- 
ceeded a  shilling.  On  the  other  hand,  the  editions 
of  Cato  and  Tully  must  have  been  very  small  books, 
as  one  averages  only  threepence  halfpenny  a  copy, 
and  the  other  fourpence.  The  remainder  nearly  all 
averaged  between  eightpence  and  tenpence  a  copy. 

Many  of  these  books,  more  especially  the  works 
of  Ovid,  Tully  and  Cato,  were  undoubtedly  foreign 
editions.  It  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  monopoly 
held  by  the  Stationers'  Company,  that  by  keeping 
the  market  starved,  it  enhanced  the  price  of  its  own 
editions,  and  consequently  dealers  met  this  by  im- 
porting foreign  printed  copies,  which  they  sold  at 
much  cheaper  rates,  and  consequently  in  much 
greater  numbers.  And  not  only  were  these  foreign 
books  cheaper,  but  they  were  often  much  better 
printed  than  the  English  editions.  To  mention  only 
one  at  random,  a  duodecimo  edition  of  Ovid's  'Meta- 
morphoses '  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  by  Ian  Blaew 
in  1650,  with  an  engraved  title-page.  It  was  a 
beautifully-printed  little  book,  the  types  were  clear 
and  readable,  while  the  press  work  was  excellent. 
Indeed,  the  English  edition  of  the  same  period  will 
not  bear  comparison  with  it.  According  to  a  note 
in  the  British  Museum  copy  the  Amsterdam  edition 
cost  one  shilling  and  fourpence,  so  that  it  may  well 
have  been  the  edition  sold  so  largely  by  Minshull. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALES. 

£    '•   d. 
June  24,  To  Mr  John  Williams  of  Ruthin  24 

1699.              Cramers  bound  at 01   oo 

24  Construings  bound  &  stitcht  vizt 

I  doz.  bod  &  i  stitcht    ....  o  08     o 

1 8  Corderius's  bound  9*  6d  per  doz.  14     3 
12  Accidents  6  at  5'.  12  sti.  at  3* 

in  all  [A  puzzling  entry.]      .     .  80 

6  Com:  Prayr  12°  bod  at  I2d  each  .  6     o 

4  Ovids  Metam  6d,  Is  3d      ...  50 

20  Engl.  Examp.  at  iod  .     .     .     .  0168 

6  Catos  stitcht o  01     9 

3  doz  Psalters  at  8s 140 

3  weeks  prparacons  compleat      .  3     ° 

1699.     To  M"  Mary  Ovens  of  Kannersh- 

meed  6  Grammers 050 

6  Accidents 020 

6  Construings 020 

4  psalters 028 

January  23:     To   Mr  Symon  Lloyd  of  Mould  3 

1699.                   Grammars.    6d O     2     O 

3  Accidents  stitcht ioi- 

To  Mr  Thomas  Davis  of  Denbigh  3 

English  Examples 026 

June  27  To  Mr  Onesephorus  Wright  of  Kan- 

1699.             nershmeed  i  doz  Gramers  6d  090 

6  Grammers  with  Construing    .     .  066 

i  Doz:  Psalters 076 

4  Corderius's oo     3     O 

6  Cato  st.  (i.e.  stitched)     .     .     .     .  oo     i     9 

6  English  examples oo     4     6 

12  Accidents  st oo     3     3 

6  Corderius's oo     4     6 

12  Psalters oo     7     o 

24  Accidents  st oo     6     6 

24  Grammers OO  19     O 

24  Psalters oo  14     o 

24  Construings oo  06     O 

Novemb.          To  Mr  Richard  Parry  of  Bangor.     6 

1699.             English  Examples oo     4     6 
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£    S-    <t. 

5  Corderius's °°     3     5 

1 8  Lilly's  Rules oo     5     9 

6  Com.  Prayers  in  12  psalmes,  6  no 

psalmes 060 

12  Accidents 046 

6  psalters 040 

6  Grammers 046 


Oar.  13          To  Mr  Hugh  Thomas  of  Sfc  Asoph.    18 

1700.  Psalters o   12     O 

1 8  Grammers o  13     6 

1 8  Accidentes 076 

6  Corderius's  st 030 


1 700.     Mr  Charles  Vaughan  of  Bella  1 8  Gram- 
mers    0139 

3  doz  Psalters 140 

2  doz  Accidents 070. 

18  Lily's  Rules 060 

To  Mr  Henry  Fisher  of  Wrexham  6 

Grammers 049 

4  doz  and  6  accidents 0136 

5  doz  and  6  psalters  att  7"  6d  p  doz  .  216 

24  Lilly's  Rules 060 

1 6  Aesops  Fables 0134 

3  doz  Corderius's 140 

10  Ovids  Epistles 080 

6  English  Examples 046 

24  English  Exercise i     o     o 

12  weeks  Prparacon  both  parts     .     .  oo   12  oo 

7  Ovid's  Metamo oo  07  oo 

June  6th.  To  Mr  Ephraime  Johnson.  50  Gram- 

1700.  [mers]  12  of 'em  bound  .  .  .  oi  07  oo 
Ofto  7th.  more  50  Grammars  13  of 'em  bound 

1700.  oi  07  oo 

2OO  Grammers  in  Qrs  at  2n  iO8p  Cfc.  05  oo  oo 

31  English  Exercises  att  78j'p[er]  doz.  OO  18  oi 

200  Psalters  att  2"  j>  Cfc 04  oo  oo 

50  Corderius's oi  oo  oo 

125  Lillies  Rules oi  10  oo 

12  Com.  Prayers  in  i2mo.  .  .  .  oo  07  oo 
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£      '•      d. 

12  Com.  Prayers  8vo  wth  Psalmes     .  01  04  oo 

1 2  Tullie's  Epistles oo  04  oo 

12  Cato's oo  03  06 

25  Aesops  Fables oo  14  oo 

25  Weeks  Preparacons oo  16  oo 

June  24.  To  Mr  Hughs  of  Benmorris.  6  Psalters 

1700.  oo  03     9 

6  English  Exercises oo  05  oo 

6  Aesops  Fables oo  05  oo 

6  Corderius's oo  04  06 

6  Ovid's  Epistles oo  06  oo 

July  3.  Mrs  Stones  of  Namptwich  6  English 

1700.             Examples oo  04  oo 

6  English  Exercises oo  04  06 

6  Weeks  Prparacon oo  04  03 

6  Grammers  and  Construings.      .     .  oo  07     6 

25  Psalters OO  14     2 

Jan^  1 8th.         To  M"  Powell  of  Flint  i  doz  Psalters. 

1700.  oo  07    o 
June  1 8th.         To   Mr   Wright   of    Namptwich    25 

1701.  Gram[mers] OO  16     2 

25  Psalters oo  14     2 

12  Corderius's oo  07     o 

3  Ovid's  Metamorphor oo  03     3 

4  Sturmers  (sic)  Epistles                .     .  oo  02     o 

4  Ovid's  Epistles oo  03     o 

4  Weeks  Prparacon  both  parts     .     .  oo  03     4 

1 2  Cato's  st oo  03     6 

12  Lillies  Rules oo  03     o 

Septr  29th.         ToMrTaylorofWhitchurch.5oGram- 

1700.             [mars] 01  05     o 

50  Accidences oo  10     o 

25  Lillies  Rules oo  06     o 

25  Corderius oo  10     o 

50  Psalters 01  oo  oo 

12  Ovid's  Metam oo  1 1     o 

12  Ovid's  Epistles oo  09     o 

12  Hill's  Guide oo  04     o 

12  weeks  Prparacons  compleat.    .     .  oo  08     o 

12         do.         First  Pfc oo  05     o 

25  Aesops  Fables oo  14     o 

H.  R.  PLOMER. 
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A  NOTE  ON  VARIATIONS  IN  CER- 
TAIN COPIES  OF  THE  <  RETURNE 
OF  PASQUILL.' 

HEN  an  editor  of  a  book  published 
in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  cen- 
tury discovers,  as  he  almost  always 
can  discover  if  he  takes  the  trouble, 
variations  in  different  copies  of  what 
is  apparently  the  same  edition,  he 
may  perhaps  be  pardoned,  if  the  variants  seem  of 
little  moment,  for  suppressing  all  mention  of  the 
fact  and  arbitrarily  selecting  one  copy  as  his  standard. 
At  the  same  time  he  must  be  singularly  devoid 
of  curiosity  if  he  does  not  wonder  how  such  things 
come  about — wearily,  if  he  is  a  simple  editor,  in- 
terested in  the  book  from  the  purely  literary  point 
of  view — earnestly,  even  enthusiastically,  if  he  is  at 
the  same  time  however  little  of  a  bibliographer. 

The  subject  has  recently  received  considerable 
attention,  especially,  as  is  natural,  in  the  case  of 
more  important  books,  and  various  explanations 
have  been  put  forward  as  the  reason  of  these  varia- 
tions, every  one  of  which  is  no  doubt  the  true  ex- 
planation in  certain  cases.  Sometimes  they  are  caused 
by  corrections  being  made  while  the  book  is  at  press, 
or  by  more  and  less  corrected  sheets  being  gathered 
and  bound  up  indiscriminately.  At  other  times,  as 
was  recently  suggested  by  Mr.  Baxter,  they  are  no 
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doubt  due  to  letters  being  dragged  out  during  the 
inking  and  their  places  filled  up  by  the  printer  ac- 
cording to  his  own  idea  of  what  was  most  suitable. 
In  other  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  book  was  set 
up  in  duplicate,  either  entirely,  in  order  to  save  time 
in  the  working-off  or  for  some  other  reason,  or  par- 
tially, in  order  to  cancel  or  correct  a  particular  pas- 
sage or  to  make  good  some  accident  of  the  press. 

It  is  with  a  somewhat  curious  case  of  this  partial 
duplication  that  I  have  to  deal  at  present.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  '  The  Returne  of  the  renowned  Caualiero 
Pasquill  of  England,  from  the  other  side  the  Seas, 
and  his  meeting  with  Marforius  at  London  vpon 
the  Royall  Exchange  .  .  .  1589'  (quarto,  A-D4). 

The  book  was  published  without  the  name  of  the 
author  or  printer,  but  it  is  attributed,  on  fairly  good 
evidence,  to  Thomas  Nashe.  It  is  the  second  of 
three  anti-Martinist  tracts,  all  evidently  from  the 
same  pen  and  issuing  from  the  same  printing-house, 
which  appeared  between  August,  1589,  and  July, 
1590,  and  which,  though  to  a  modern  reader  it  may 
seem  somewhat  surprising,  were  evidently  very 
popular  and  exerted  no  small  influence  at  the  time. 

A  few  months  ago,  having  occasion  to  compare 
Grosart's  reprint  of  this  tract  from  a  copy  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Huth,  with  the  copies  at  the 
British  Museum,  I  was  struck  by  what  was  appar- 
ently a  great  irregularity  in  the  correctness  with 
which  the  original  was  followed.  On  certain  pages 
the  reprint  corresponded  exactly  with  the  old  edition, 
while  on  others  I  found  numerous  divergences,  in 
spelling,  in  the  use  of  capital  letters  and  in  other 
small  points,  besides  a  few  variations  in  reading. 

iv.  c  c 
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This  naturally  led  to  further  investigation,  and  I 
examined  all  the  copies  accessible  to  me.  The  re- 
sults are  curious  and  perhaps  of  sufficient  interest — 
not,  of  course,  from  any  importance  in  the  book  it- 
self, but  from  the  light  they  may  throw  on  other 
similar  problems — to  be  made  public. 

I  could  indeed  have  wished  to  be  able  to  offer  a 
more  complete  and  satisfactory  statement  of  the 
matter,  based  on  a  study  of  a  larger  number  of  copies, 
but  without  the  side  by  side  comparison  of  certain 
copies  which  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  bring 
together,  it  would  in  any  case  be  impossible  to 
arrive  at  a  perfectly  satisfactory  result.  It  seems 
best  therefore  to  say  what  can  be  said  at  present, 
in  the  hope  that  anyone  to  whom  the  oppor- 
tunity may  later  offer  itself  will  complete  the 
investigation. 

To  put  the  matter  as  shortly  as  possible:  I  find 
that  the  seven  copies  which  I  have  seen  fall  into 
three  groups,  which  differ  by  having  certain  pages 
in  each  printed  from  a  different  setting-up  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  pages  in  one  or  both 
of  the  other  groups.  The  members  of  each  group 
are  apparently  identical  throughout. 

Group  A  comprises  two  copies  at  the  British 
Museum  (96.  b.  15.  (8.)  and  C.  37.  d.  49),  one  in 
the  Guildhall  Library  (N.  2.  2),  and  one  in  the 
library  of  Lambeth  Palace  (xxx.  6.  26). 

Group  B,  one  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Malone, 
566).  The  copy  in  the  Huth  Library,  from  which 
Grosart  worked,  appears,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
judge  from  the  reprint,  to  be  identical  with  this. 

Group  C  is  represented  by  one  copy  at  the  British 
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Museum  (3932.  d.  7)  and  one  at  Lambeth  Palace 
(xxx.  6.  25). 

I  should,  perhaps,  state  that  I  do  not  intend  by 
the  letters  used  to  refer  to  the  groups  to  claim  any 
precedence  of  the  one  over  the  other,  or  to  imply 
that  A  is  in  any  sense  the  original  of  which  B  and 
C  are  variants.  The  letters  are  used  merely  for 
convenience  of  reference  and  are  arbitrarily  assigned. 

Examples  of  groups  A  and  C  can,  as  will  be 
noticed,  be  compared  side  by  side  both  at  the  British 
Museum  and  at  Lambeth;  but  I  know  of  no  one 
library  which  contains  copies  of  both  A  and  B  or 
B  and  C.  In  comparing  these  I  have  had,  there- 
fore, at  the  cost  of  introducing  a  certain  risk  of 
error,  to  depend  on  notes  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
copies  and  on  photographs  of  one  or  two  pages.  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  pages  are  so  obviously 
similar  or  dissimilar  in  the  different  copies  that  I 
do  not  fear  that  a  side  by  side  comparison,  if  this 
should  ever  be  possible,  will  give  a  substantially 
different  result. 

On  comparing  the  three  groups  we  find  that  so 
far  as  title-page,  catch-words,1  and  general  appear- 
ance are  concerned,  there  is  absolute  identity.  The 
variations  of  reading  are  few,  and  for  the  most  part 
unimportant.  I  give  the  chief: 

A2T,  1.  32,  white  bearde  A^E\  white  head  C. 
In  the  Lambeth  copy  of  C  a  cancel  slip  with  the 
word  *  beard '  has  been  pasted  over  '  head.' 

A3,  1.  9,  not  farre  from  thence  A^  B:  the  next 
doore  by  C. 

1  The  catchword  of  D2T  has,  however,  dropped  out  in  the 
copies  which  belong  to  group  A, 
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1.  1 1,  run  away.  A^  B:  run  away,  and  left  his  wife 
to  the  charitie  of  the  Parrish  C. 

A3V,  1.  31,  biace  of  Rome  AB:  biace  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  C. 

BT,1.  5,endewhere  it  beganne^5:  ende  at  where 
it  began  C.  In  the  Lambeth  copy  of  C  the  word 
'  at '  is  blotted  out  in  ink.  This  is  a  correction  made 
at  press,  for  the  rest  of  the  page  is  evidently  from 
the  same  setting-up  in  A  and  C.  Note  the  two 
letters  added  to  '  began  '  to  save  trouble  in  justifying 
the  line.  This  correction  looks  as  if  C  were  earlier 
than  A. 

Bzv,  1.  29,  Martin  bags  A:  Martin  brags  B,  C. 
This  correction  looks  as  if  B  were  later  than  A,  for 
on  this  page  A  and  B  are  from  the  same  setting-up. 

B2, 1.  17,  the  Maister  and  the  Seruant  A,  B:  the 
Maister  and  Seruant  C.  The  reading  of  A  and  B  is 
evidently  better,  in  the  context,  than  that  of  C. 

B3,  1.  2,  this  Land  B:  the  Lande  A,  C. 

1.  6,  or  B:  nor  A,  C. 

B4,l.  31,  she  should  A:  he  should  B:  hee  should 
C.  The  reference  is  to  Christ.  A  and  B  are,  on  this 
page,  from  the  same  setting-up,  and  the  reading  of 
B  seems  to  be  a  correction  of  A.  If  so,  B  must  have 
been  later  than  A. 

B/,  1.  4,  tarte  taste  B:  taste  A,  C. 

and  A,  B:  and  and  C.  On  this  page  A  and  C  are 
from  the  same  setting-up,  and  the  reading  of  A 
seems  to  be  a  correction,  again  indicating  that  C  is 
earlier  than  A. 

1.  14,  neuer  sought  B:  neither  sought  A,  C. 

1.  23,  greeting  A,  B:  geeting  C,  again  indicating 
that  C  is  earlier  than  A .  In  order  to  make  room 
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for  the  added  r  the  word  '  minde '  of  C  is  printed 
'mind'  in  A. 

Fortunately  we  need  not  consider  how  far  these 
variations  represent  corrections  and  how  far  they  are 
merely  accidental,  nor  yet  whether  they  are  due  to 
the  author  or  to  the  printer.  In  any  case  it  is  evident 
that,  if  they  were  intentional  changes,  not  one  is  of 
sufficient  length  to  necessitate  the  resetting  of  the 
whole  page,  or  even  of  a  large  part  of  the  page,  in 
which  it  occurs.  If  then  we  find  that  these  pages  and 
others  have,  in  certain  copies,  been  reset  through- 
out, we  are  forced  to  seek  some  other  reason. 

Turning  now  to  variations  other  than  those  in 
wording,  we  notice  especially  the  following:  (i) 
different  spellings ;  (2)  different  distribution  into 
paragraphs;  (3)  differences  in  the  line-beginnings, 
as  well  where  there  has  been  no  redistribution  of 
paragraphs  or  other  change  which  could  cause  this 
as  where  there  has  been;  (4)  differences  in  the  use 
of  the  plain  and  flourished  founts  of  Italic  capitals. 
This  last  distinction  is  fortunately  an  easy  one  to 
observe,  as  the  tract  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  and 
the  speakers'  names,  indicated  by  PAS^  and  MAR. 
or  MARF.^for  Pasquill  and  Marforius,  occur  several 
times  on  almost  every  page. 

Such  differences  as  these  can  only  be  explained 
by  different  setting-up.  We  cannot  regard  such  a 
variant  as  the  '  Secies  .  .  .  spronge  vp  '  of  C  (A3) 
for  the  c  Sects  .  .  .  sprong  vppe '  of  A  and  B  as  a 
correction,  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  interchange 
of  plain  and  flourished  founts  of  Italic  capitals  was 
prompted  by  an  aesthetic  desire  for  uniformity;  for 
even  if  we  neglect  the  inherent  improbability  of 
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any  such  care  being  taken  in  the  printing  of  an 
anonymous  polemical  tracl:  issued  in  haste  to  meet  a 
popular  movement,  we  are  confronted  by  such  cases 
as  that  on  Bzv,  where  A  and  B  read  Martin  and 
<£Machiauell^  while  C  reads  ^Martin  and  Machiauell. 

Comparing  examples  of  groups  A  and  C  page  by 
page,  we  find  that  while  certain  pages  are  clearly 
from  the  same  setting-up  of  type,  as  is  shown  by 
the  evidence  of  broken  letters,  similarity  of  spacing 
and  identity  of  relative  position  of  the  words,  other 
pages  differ  in  such  ways  as  I  have  mentioned. 

Thus,  in  A  and  C  the  following  pages  differ: 
A2V,  A3,  A3V,  A4,  A/,  Bxv,  B2,  B4.  All  the  others 
are  evidently  from  the  same  setting-up. 

Turning  now  to  groups  A  and  B  we  find  similar 
differences,  but  occurring  on  a  different  set  of  pages, 
those  in  which  A  and  B  differ  being  BI}  B2V,  B3, 
B4V,  Cj,  and  all  of  D,  with  the  exception  of  D3V  and 
D4  (D4V  is  blank). 

It  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  wherever  B  differs 
from  A,  C  corresponds  with  A,  and  wherever  C 
differs  from  A,  B  corresponds  with  A;  there  are  in 
no  case  more  than  two  settings-up,  though  we  have 
three  different  combinations  of  them. 

Another  fact  worth  noting,  is  that  the  sheets  of 
the  different  printings  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
mixed.  The  copies  of  A  seem  to  correspond  through- 
out, so  do  those  of  C,  and  so  also,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  speak  with  certainty,  do  those  of  B.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  three  groups  were 
not  produced  simultaneously. 

If  this  is  so,  it  would  be  interesting  to  determine 
the  order  in  which  they  were  produced,  but  we 
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have  hardly  sufficient  evidence  to  enable  us  to  do 
this  with  certainty.  The  instances  of  correction 
which  I  have  already  noticed  on  BT  and  B4V,  where 
A  and  C  are  from  the  same  setting-up,  seem  to  show 
that  C  is  earlier  than  A^  while  those  on  Brv  and 
B4,  where  A  and  B  are  from  the  same  setting-up, 
indicate  that  A  is  earlier  than  B.  The  evidence 
hardly  amounts  to  proof,  and  if  any  theory  accounted 
for  the  variations  in  the  three  groups,  but  demanded 
another  order  of  production,  we  should  be  unwise 
to  reject  it  on  this  ground  alone. 

In  order  to  make  the  relationship  of  the  groups  as 
clear  as  possible  I  give  my  results  in  tabular  form; 
the  bracket  indicates  the  agreement  of  the  groups 
which  it  joins,  while  the  short  line  shows  that  the 
particular  page  differs  in  the  group  under  which  it  is 
placed,  from  the  corresponding  page  in  other  groups. 
For  convenience  A  is  placed  in  the  centre. 


B. 


A. 


[blank] 

R.  B.  MCKERROW. 
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jT  may  be  that  many  to  whom  the 
history  of  printing  at  Koln  is  closely 
associated  with  Henry  Bradshaw  and 
his  methods  of  research  will  expecl 
to  find  in  this  volume1  a  solution  of 
some  of  the  very  numerous  typograph- 
ical problems  associated  with  the  earliest  presses  in 
the  City  of  the  Three  Kings.  But  when  on  page  8 
such  persons  read  Dr.  Voullieme's  assertion  that 
the  division  of  Ulrich  Zel's  early  quartos  into 
groups  marked  off  by  successive  modifications  in 
the  type  is  of  small  value  in  determining  their 
chronological  sequence,  they  may  at  first  be  be- 
wildered, but  will  soon  realize  that  the  author  has 
approached  his  task  from  another  point  of  view. 
For,  small  as  are  the  numbers  of  those  who  study 
these  subjects,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  marked  ten- 
dency among  them  to  separate  into  two  partially 
independent  groups.  Students  of  the  one  class  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  printers  and  what  the 
Germans  call  Druckerpraxis :  their  aim  is  by  means 
of  the  books  to  get  behind  them  at  the  men  who 

1  Der  Buchdruck  Kolns  bis  zum  Ende  des  funfzehnten  Jahr- 
hunderts.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Inlcunabelbibliographie  von  Ernst 
Voullieme.  (Publikationen  der  Gesellschaft  fur  rheinische  Ge- 
schichtskunde.  xxiv.)  Bonn,  1903.  8°.  pp.  cxxxiv.  543. 
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made  them,  and  to  reconstruct  the  work  of  their 
hands  as  it  was  gradually  developed  and  modified. 
They  tend  more  and  more,  perhaps  too  much,  to 
look  on  the  books  themselves  rather  as  pawns  in 
the  game,  than  as  objects  of  individual  interest  in 
themselves  and  for  themselves.  To  this  school,  re- 
presented by  the  names  of  Bradshaw,  Claudin  and 
Dziatzko,  the  other  group,  of  which  Dr.  Voullieme 
is  a  leading  light,  is  more  or  less  sharply,  yet  per- 
haps half  unconsciously,  opposed.  These,  the  biblio- 
graphers properly  so  called,  are  primarily  interested 
with  the  books  themselves,  and  they  endeavour  to 
discover  as  many  as  possible  and  to  describe  them 
with  all  possible  fullness  and  accuracy,  with  one 
notable  exception.  For  while  a  follower  of  Brad- 
shaw is  keenly  concerned  in  investigating  the 
make-up  of  books  which  have  no  printed  signatures, 
because  in  that  way  of  all  others  is  most  light 
thrown  on  the  ways  of  the  printer,  the  school  of 
Mile.  Pellechet  and  Dr.  Voullieme  usually  ignores 
this  point  altogether.  I  must  admit  that,  for  my 
part,  I  belong  to  the  Bradshaw  school;  to  me  it  is 
of  far  greater  interest  to  know  when  and  how  Zel 
abandoned  the  use  of  four  pinholes  to  make  his 
quarto  pages  register,  or  the  exact  stage  at  which 
the  ho  with  a  pointed  h  replaced  the  same  com- 
bination with  a  rounded  h,  than  to  learn  the  exact 
number  of  quartos  which  he  printed,  with  their 
titles  set  out  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  number 
of  leaves  in  each.  But  that  does  not  prevent  me 
from  a  profound  admiration  for  the  care,  research, 
and  judgement  displayed  by  Dr.  Voullieme  in  this 
book  of  his;  and  the  existence  of  the  list  just  men- 
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tioned  tempts  me  to  range  myself  on  his  side  for 
an  instant  in  order  to  give  a  few  curious  statistics 
as  to  the  position  of  the  great  English  libraries  in 
regard  to  these  same  quartos. 

Ninety-three  is  the  number  of  them  enumerated 
by  Dr.  Voullieme,  seventy-nine  of  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Hain.  Of  the  remaining  fourteen,  two 
(Nos.  963,  1154)  seem  to  be  mere  variants,  differ- 
ing only  in  the  heading  on  the  first  page;  but 
another  ('  De  magnificando  meritorie  festum  prae- 
sentationis'),  which  I  have  been  unable  to  find  in 
this  book,  has  to  be  added,  so  that  the  final  total 
is  ninety-two  separate  editions,  and  two  variants. 
It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  this  is  absolutely 
exhaustive:  I  believe,  for  instance,  that  there  is  a 
larger  number  of  editions  of  the  'Summa  confes- 
sionum,'  by  Antoninus,  than  is  admitted  by  Dr. 
Voullieme;  while  the  existence  of  two  of  the 
ninety-two  rests  solely  on  a  casual  mention  by 
Hain  (H.  262  and  ii62b),  and  may  be  considered 
doubtful.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fa6t,  and  one 
hardly  to  be  paralleled  elsewhere,  that  the  four 
great  English  public  libraries  (the  British  Museum, 
Bodleian,  Cambridge  University  Library,  and  John 
Rylands  Library)  contain  among  them  copies  of 
every  early  Zel  quarto  whose  existence  is  certain, 
with  two  exceptions  only — one  a  book  omitted  by 
Hain  (V.,  No.  910)  which  is  in  the  Koln  Stadt- 
bibliothek,  the  other  one  of  the  variants  (V.  1154) 
which  is  to  be  found  only  at  Trier.  Thus  English 
students  are  in  an  exceptionally  good  position  with 
regard  to  these  books  of  Zel. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  even  a  small 
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proportion  of  the  additions  to  our  knowledge,  es- 
pecially in  the  introduction,  or  the  corrections  of 
his  predecessors'  blunders  which  we  owe  to  Dr. 
Voullieme.  One  or  two  of  the  more  interesting 
points  can  alone  be  here  noted.  First  of  all  another 
point  of  some  interest  concerning  these  same  Zel 
quartos  may  be  touched  upon.  Of  the  three  main 
groups  into  which  they  fall,  we  have  had  hitherto 
dates  attached  to  the  first  and  third  only.  That 
some  of  the  books  in  the  earliest  group  are  later 
than  1467  is  clear,  but  as  the  next  clue  brings  us 
to  the  year  1472,  in  which  some  of  the  books  in 
the  third  group  were  printed,  it  was  not  easy  to 
say  how  far  they  reached,  or  what  was  the  exacl: 
period  covered  by  the  middle  group.  But  we  now 
learn  that  the  copy  at  Breslau  of  Hain  1162  (V. 
121),  a  book  belonging  to  this  group,  contains  a 
note  of  its  purchase  at  Koln  in  1469  for  half  a 
florin  rhenish.  Thus  we  obtain  a  limit  for  group  i, 
a  date  round  which  we  may  arrange  group  2,  and 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Zel's 
career.  Several  other  rubricated  dates  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Voullieme  are  of  equal  or  greater  interest. 
Thus  the  date  1474  in  the  Miinchen  copy  of  the 
'Cato  Maior'  (V.  327)  in  the  type  of  the  'Historia 
S.  Albani,'  is  the  first  of  any  kind  connected  with 
this  mysterious  press,  and  the  date  1472  in  a  copy 
of  'Dares  Phrygius,'  also  at  Miinchen  (V.  360), 
does  the  like  service  for  the  unidentified  printer  of 
'Dares.'  Then,  although  from  internal  evidence  it 
is  clear  that  several  books  in  the  type  of  Conrad 
Winters  precede  his  first  dated  production  of  1476 
(for  instance,  the  two  Latin  Bibles,  boldly  assigned 
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by  Dr.  Copinger  to  1466  or  1469),  it  is  not  un- 
welcome to  know  of  the  date  1475  written  in  a 
copy  of  the  '  Quadragesimale,'  by  Leonardos  de 
Utino  (V.  744). 

One  of  the  pieces  of  information  most  interesting 
to  English  readers  is  the  passage  in  which  Dr. 
Voullieme  has  finally  run  to  earth  the  Theodoricus 
who  was  printing  in  1485  'infra  sedecim  domos.' 
He  has  been,  without  a  particle  of  evidence,  identi- 
fied with  the  Theodoricus  Rood  de  Colonia,  who 
was  at  Oxford  from  1481  (perhaps  from  1478)  to 
1485,  and  this  myth  has  been  accepted  even  by 
Mr.  Madan  in  his  book  on  the  'Early  Oxford 
Press5  (p.  243).  It  is  now  completely  demolished. 
By  publishing  in  his  '  Monumenta '  a  page  from  a 
book  signed  by  one  Conrad  von  Boppard,  Herr 
Burger  showed  the  identity  of  his  types  with  those 
of  Theodoricus,  and  the  relation  of  the  two  men 
to  each  other  and  to  Arnold  ter  Hoernen  is  now 
fully  elucidated  in  the  present  work.  To  put  it  as 
shortly  as  possible,  Theodoricus  or  Dietrich  Molner 
was  a  son  of  Gertrud  Molner,  subsequently  the 
wife  of  Arnold  ter  Hoernen,  and  this  same  Gertrud, 
after  ter  Hoernen's  death  in  1483  or  1484,  was 
married  a  third  time  to  Conrad  von  Boppard,  whose 
surname  was  Welker.  Dr.  Voullieme  has  raised 
the  number  of  the  books  printed  by  these  two  men 
to  fifteen,  and  is  probably  right  in  assuming  that 
the  majority  of  them,  including  those  dated  1487 
and  1488,  are  the  work  of  Conrad  rather  than  of 
Theodoricus.  He  is,  however,  mistaken  in  assert- 
ing the  identity  of  their  types  with  those  of  ter 
Hoernen;  the  middle  type  of  the  three,  at  least,  is 
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not  only  cast  on  a  smaller  body,  but  on  a  close 
examination  small  differences  will  be  found  in 
almost  every  letter  of  the  lower  case,  so  that  the 
whole  type  must  have  been  recut. 

Here,  then,  is  a  case  in  which  a  perplexing 
problem  has  been  solved,  and  a  similar  instance  is 
the  lucky  discovery  of  a  single  leaf  of  a  breviary 
whereby  it  has  become  possible  to  assign  to  one  of 
the  most  obscure  of  Koln  printers,  Peter  von  Olpe, 
a  small  group  of  books  hitherto  masterless.  The 
leaf  in  question  contains  on  the  same  page  the  type 
in  which  these  books  are  printed,  and  that  used  in 
the  books  signed  by  Peter  von  Olpe ;  and  this  is 
an  excellent  instance  of  how  an  investigation  of  old 
bindings  may  lead  to  important  results.  But  the 
difficulties  and  puzzles  yet  unreded  are  many;  not 
the  least  of  these  is  the  history  of  the  press  of 
Nicolaus  Gotz,  and  in  this  Dr.  Voullieme  does  not 
help  us  much,  though  he  incidentally  notes  that 
Gotz  left  Koln  not  later  than  1479:  consequently 
the  Bible  in  his  type,  dated  May,  1480,  must  be 
the  work  of  an  anonymous  successor,  unless  the 
absence  of  Gotz  were  merely  temporary.  On  the 
much-disputed  point  of  the  reading  in  the  motto 
of  Gotz'  metal  printer's  mark,  Dr.  Voullieme  ac- 
cepts the  reading  <mfe/  not  cin  te'  or  'uite'  (Sola 
spes  mea  mre-marie-virginis  gratia).  I  confess  that 
to  me,  as  to  Bradshaw,  and  to  others  with  whom 
I  have  consulted,  any  other  reading  than  'in  te ' 
seems  almost  impossible.  What  is  wanted  to  get 
these  books  of  Gotz  into  some  kind  of  sequence  is 
that  they  should  be  gone  through  carefully,  the 
amazing  diversity  of  '  sorts  '  tabulated  in  some  way, 
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and  their  provenance  discovered  where  possible ; 
thus  alone  can  any  definite  result  be  hoped  for. 

Another  difficulty,  which  probably  needs  some 
lucky  find  to  elucidate  it,  is  the  relations  between 
Johann  at  Koln  and  Johann  of  Koln,  the  former 
being  the  elder  KoelhofF,  and  the  latter  the  well- 
known  associate  of  Wendelin  of  Speier  at  Venice. 
The  gothic  text  type  with  which  KoelhofF  began 
his  career  in  1472,  and  that  used  by  Wendelin  first 
in  the  same  year  are  so  closely  akin  as  to  be  indis- 
tinguishable, save  for  a  hyphen,  till  they  are  placed 
side  by  side,  when  a  slight  difference  in  the  face  is 
apparent.  Even  the  paper  seems  to  have  been 
copied,  as  one  of  the  sorts  used  by  Koelhoff  bears 
the  distinctively  Italian  watermark  of  the  scales, 
though  treated  in  a  German  fashion.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  Dr.  Voullieme  has  corrected  a  blunder  of 
mine  by  rightly  attributing  to  KoelhofF  an  edition 
of  Cicero's  'Rhetorica'  (V.  337),  which  I  had, 
largely  on  account  of  this  watermark,  assigned  to 
the  Venetian  printer. 

The  edition  of  the  '  Manipulus  curatorum,' 
printed  by  Conrad  Winters  in  his  type  4,  a  page  of 
which  is  reproduced  by  Holtrop  on  plate  125  of 
his  '  Monuments  Typographiques  des  Pays-Bas,' 
seems  to  have  caused  Dr.  Voullieme  some  per- 
plexity. The  same  type  was  used  in  1495  by  Snel- 
laert  at  Delft,  but  this  '  Manipulus '  is  so  obviously 
some  fifteen  years  earlier  in  date  that  its  ascription 
to  Snellaert  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  If  Dr.  Voul- 
lieme had  seen  the  '  Missale  Coloniense,'  printed  by 
Conrad  Winters  in  1481,  he  would  have  found  the 
type  there;  when  this  fact  is  grasped  the  words  of 
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Holtrop,  on  page  1 19  of  his  '  Monuments,'  become 
clear  at  once,  and  the  note  of  Campbell,  on  which 
Dr.  Voullieme  relies,  is  seen  to  be  fully  worthy  of 
that  incompetent  muddler. 

Another  small  matter  on  which  I  am  inclined  to 
join  issue  with  Dr.  Voullieme  concerns  the  curious 
set  of  engravings  on  metal  in  the  maniere  criblee^ 
which  is  found  first  in  an  edition  of  the  c  Horolo- 
gium  devotionis,'  printed  by  Zel,  and  again,  in 
another  edition  of  the  same  book  by  Landen,  with 
the  addition  of  eight  subjects  which,  in  Zel's  book, 
are  represented  by  woodcuts.  Dr.  Voullieme  thinks 
that  these  were  two  sets  of  cliches  from  old  plates 
bought  independently  by  Zel  and  Landen.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  indisputable  evidence 
that  the  use  of  cliches  was  known  at  this  period  (the 
small  initials  used  at  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury were  probably  cast  like  type),  and  I  suspect 
that  the  archaic  appearance  of  these  engravings  is 
deceptive,  and  that  the  set  was  being  made  for  Zel 
at  the  time  of  his  '  Horologium,'  about  1490.  As 
so  often  happened,  the  artist  did  not  work  quickly 
enough  for  him,  and  he  supplied  the  missing  plates 
with  woodcuts  hastily  fashioned  to  fill  their  room. 
In  the  interval,  some  five  or  six  years  perhaps,  be- 
tween the  edition  of  Zel  and  that  of  Landen,  the 
set  had  been  completed  and  had  passed  into  Landen's 
hands  at  a  period  when  Zel's  press  was  almost 
entirely  inactive.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  Lan- 
den set  little  store  by  these  engravings  from  the 
barbarous  way  in  which  he  nailed  them  down  on 
wooden  blocks  to  print  them. 

As  Landen's  name  has  been  mentioned,  another 
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point  in  which  he  is  concerned  may  be  touched  on. 
Dr.  Voullieme  speaks  of  a  collection  of  tracts  on 
subjects  relating  to  the  Carthusians,  one  of  which 
contains  the  words:  '  Impressum  per  fratres  domus 
Colonie.'  He  infers  that  at  the  period  (1510-1515) 
to  which  these  books  belong  a  printing  press  was 
at  work  in  the  Carthusian  Monastery  at  Koln.  I 
have  not  seen  this  particular  volume,  but  a  good 
many  similar  Carthusian  tracts  exist  in  English 
libraries,  all  printed  at  about  the  same  date  in 
octavo,  and  all  in  the  same  types,  which  are  those 
of  Landen;  and  it  may  well  be  that  Landen  held  a 
commission  from  the  Carthusians  to  print  these 
books  at  their  expense. 

What  led  Dr.  Voullieme  to  the  mention  of  this 
supposed  Carthusian  press  was  his  exposure  of  an 
absurd  blunder  of  my  own,  by  which  I  assumed  the 
existence  in  1475  of  a  press  in  the  house  of  the 
Brothers  of  Common  Life,  that  press  being  trans- 
ferred to  Brussels  in  1476.  I  was  misled  by  a  be- 
lief, the  reasons  for  which  are  not  worth  stating, 
that  the  1475  edition  of  Gerson's  '  Opuscula '  had 
in  its  colophon  the  place  of  printing  given  as  Koln. 
This  is  not  the  case;  the  book  in  question,  as  well 
as  the  other  tracts  in  the  same  type,  were  printed 
at  Brussels,  and  give  an  earlier  type  (clearly  im- 
ported from  Koln)  and  an  earlier  date  for  the  Naza- 
reth press  there  than  any  hitherto  recognized. 
None  the  less  it  is  extremely  puzzling  to  know 
why  the  Brussels  printers  should  have  dropt  this 
comparatively  decent  fount  in  the  middle  of  a  book 
(Campbell,  I5O3A,  in  which  the  first  four  pieces 
are  in  the  Gerson  type,  the  fifth  and  sixth  in  the 
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ordinary  Brussels  type)  to  replace  it  by  one  wholly 
inferior,  which  they  continued  to  use  for  eight  or 
ten  years.  Another  supposed  press  of  the  Brothers 
of  Common  Life  is  spoken  of  by  Holtrop,  who 
quotes  a  story  that  they  were  printing  at  Louvain 
before  the  arrival  there  of  John  of  Westphalia  in 
1474.  Apparently  it  was  to  this  press  that  J.  P.  A. 
Madden  assigned  the  c  Homiliarius'  and  the  Sarum 
Breviary,  which  all  other  writers  have  assigned  to 
Koln.  Dr.  Voullieme,  however,  considers  this  gen- 
eral ascription  '  highly  improbable,'  and  is  indeed 
very  chary  of  admitting  to  his  lists  books  which 
have  not  very  good  credentials  as  to  their  origin. 
For  instance,  he  passes  over  almost  in  silence  (see 
his  No.  641)  a  group  of  books  which  are  almost 
certainly  Coloniensia.  The  largest  of  them  is  a 
4  Breviarium  Trevirense '  which  was  attributed  by 
Dr.  Falk,  entirely  without  evidence  or  probability, 
to  the  Marienthal  press;  there  are  besides  this  three 
letters  of  indulgence,  and  a  book  entitled  '  Laudes 
B.M.V.  cum  glossa  grammaticali.'  The  style  and 
productions  of  this  press  attach  it  closely  to  that  of 
Arnold  Therhoernen,  with  which  it  is  partly  con- 
temporary. 

These  scattered  remarks  will  at  least  serve  to 
show  how  interesting  a  field  is  that  which  Dr. 
Voullieme  has  covered;  and  I  cannot  take  leave  of 
his  book  without  expressing  my  admiration  for  his 
extremely  careful  and  sound  work,  the  accuracy 
and  clearness  of  the  printing,  and  the  excellent 
judgement  which  is  everywhere  displayed.  The 
student  whose  interests  are  more  purely  typographi- 
cal has  for  the  first  time  a  reasonably  complete 

IV.  D  D 
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conspe6tus  of  all  the  books  of  the  period,  and  know- 
ledge of  their  whereabouts;  and  Dr.  Voullieme's 
labours  may  lead  some  one  of  them  to  give  us 
what  is  so  much  wanted,  a  complete  atlas  of  Koln 
types  with  their  variations,  whereby  the  inner  his- 
tory of  the  presses  in  that  city  may  be  made  as 
clear  as  their  results  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Voul- 
lieme. 

R.  PROCTOR. 
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RECENT  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

HERE  is  so  much  of  interest  always 
appearing  in  France  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  do  justice  to  the 
publications  of  several  months  in  a 
brief  article,  and  we  shall  only  be 
able  to  indicate  the  scope  of  a  few  of  the  many 
fascinating  books  that  have  lately  come  under  our 
notice. 

The  two  volumes  entitled  '  Occupation  et  Libe- 
ration du  Territoire,  1871-75.  Correspondences,' 
form  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  Franco-German  war.  They  contain  letters  and 
despatches  relating  to  the  occupation  and  evacua- 
tion of  French  territory  by  the  German  army  after 
the  war  of  1870,  preserved  either  in  the  original  or 
in  copies  in  the  papers  of  M.  Thiers.  They  are 
written  chiefly  by  Thiers  himself,  by  the  French 
minister  of  finance,  by  the  French  ambassador  at 
Berlin,  and  the  German  ambassador  at  Paris,  and 
by  the  French  and  German  commanders-in-chief. 
A  few  letters  are  wanting  but,  nevertheless,  we  can 
follow  in  detail  the  entire  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions between  the  Cabinets  of  Paris  and  Berlin. 
The  documents  form  a  rare  tribute  to  the  skill  and 
patriotism  of  Thiers,  who  amid  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties undertook  and  finished  the  work  that  earned 
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him  the  name  of  '  Le  Liberateur  du  Territoire.' 
We  may  learn,  too,  from  them  how  great  men, 
even  when  in  opposition,  can  be  magnanimous, 
wise  and'patient. — The  second  volume  of 'Dernieres 
Lettres  Inedites  de  Napoleon  Ier,'  collated  with  the 
texts,  and  published  by  Leonce  de  Brotonne,  covers 
the  period  from  January,  1811,  to  June  9,  1815, 
with  a  gap  from  March,  1814,  to  March,  1815, 
accounted  for  by  the  Elba  episode.  Unhappily, 
M.  de  Brotonne  has  died  since  the  preparation  of 
this  volume,  and  we  understand  the  work  will  not 
be  continued. — The  fifth  volume  of  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau's  Speeches,  entitled  '  Politique  Fran9aise 
et  Etrangere,'  well  serves  as  an  exposition  of  his 
policy.  Most  of  the  speeches  were  delivered  be- 
tween 1898  and  1902,  and  his  letter  of  resignation 
(3rd  June,  1902)  forms  a  fitting  conclusion.  The 
subjects  cover  a  wide  range  and  comprise  constitu- 
tional and  electoral  questions,  and  questions  of  ad- 
ministration, home,  foreign  and  colonial. — We  may 
perhaps  remind  both  the  custodians  of  our  libraries 
and  the  general  reader  of  the  splendid  edition  of 
the  '  Memoires  de  Saint-Simon '  appearing  in  the 
'  Grands  Ecrivains  de  la  France,'  edited  by  A.  de 
Boislisle,  with  the  collaboration  of  L.  Lecestre. 
The  latest  volume  (XVII)  covers  the  year  1709. 
The  notes,  appendices  and  general  editing  are 
throughout  admirable. — The  eighth  volume  of 
c  Lettres  de  Louis  XL,  roi  de  France,  publiee  d'apres 
les  originaux  pour  la  societe  de  1'histoire  de  France,' 
and  edited  by  Joseph  Valsen  and  Etienne  Charavay, 
is  now  available.  It  contains  the  letters  for  the 
years  1479-1480.  We  notice  four  to  the  King  of 
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England.  The  first  volume  starts  with  the  letters 
of  1438  when  Louis  was  dauphin.  Volume  IX.  is 
in  the  press. — The  first  volume  of  the  second  edition 
of  E.  Levasseur's  valuable  '  Histoire  des  Classes 
Ouvrieres  et  de  1'Industrie  en  France  de  1789  a 
1870,'  has  been  most  carefully  revised  by  the 
author.  He  need  scarcely  have  written  so  apolo- 
getic a  preface,  for  everyone  now  admits  the  im- 
portant influence  exercised  by  economics  on  politics. 
While  the  book  makes  no  pretensions  to  be  a  com- 
plete economic  history  of  France — agriculture  and 
the  agricultural  class  are  excluded  and  commercial 
questions  are  only  just  touched  on — there  will  be 
found  in  it  a  complete  history  of  wages,  of  the 
physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
and  of  social  ideas  on  the  organization  of  work. — 
The  books  we  have  hitherto  mentioned  furnish 
material  for  history:  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  history  itself.  Some  of  us  fear  that  this  dividing 
up  of  history  into  its  component  parts,  as  it  were, 
will  result  in  a  loss  to  literature,  and  that  there  will 
not  be  again  a  Macaulay  or  a  Froude.  Yet  the 
wise  librarian  will  not  hesitate  to  place  these  books 
on  the  shelves  if  only  because  from  the  ranks  of 
those  who  read  them  may  arise  in  the  future  a 
great  literary  historian. 

Finished  history  is,  however,  to  be  found  in 
Pierre  de  la  Gorce's  '  Histoire  du  Second  Empire,' 
of  which  the  sixth  volume  has  lately  been  published; 
in  Emile  Ollivier's  '  L'Empire  Liberal ;  etudes, 
recits,  souvenirs,'  of  which  the  eighth  volume, 
entitled  '  L'annee  fatale.  Sadowa,  1866,'  is  now 
available;  and  in  Albert  Sorel's  '  L'Europe  et  la 
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Revolution  Frar^aise,'  of  which  the  latest  part,  the 
fifth,  deals  with  'Bonaparte  et  le  directoire,  1795- 
1799.'  It  is  hoped  to  publish  the*sixth  part,  t  La 
Treve,  Luneville,  et  Amiens,  1800-1805,'  before 
the  end  of  this  year.  All  these  works  are  important, 
and  we  regret  our  limited  space  does  not  allow  us 
to  do  more  than  mention  them.  Ollivier's  attitude 
to  Sadowa  is  significant.  He  regards  that  defeat, 
and  not  the  disaster  in  Mexico,  as  the  true  cause  of 
Napoleon  III.'s  downfall.  He  considers  Napoleon 
III.  the  real  founder  of  Italian  unity.  That  Ger- 
many opposes  the  principle  of  egoism  to  that  of 
nationalities  is  the  keynote  of  Ollivier's  book. 

Alfred  Fouillee's  '  Esquisse  Psychologique  des 
peuples  europeens,'  the  new  volume  in  the  '  Biblio- 
theque  de  philosophic  contemporaine,'  is  deeply 
interesting.  In  former  volumes  M.  Fouillee  has 
dealt  with  the  psychology  of  the  French  nation, 
and  he  now  demonstrates  the  growing  importance 
of  understanding  something  of  the  psychology  of 
nations  other  than  our  own.  Bismarck  once  said— 
'  It  is  as  essential  to  know  the  characters  of  nations  as 
to  know  their  interests.'  The  study  has  yielded  M. 
Fouillee  some  valuable  results,  but  we  must  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  brief  indication  of  his  conclusions 
about  England.  He  states  very  fairly  the  qualities 
and  defeats  of  the  English  nation.  He  characterizes 
her  literature  as  that  of  practical  philosophers 
who  do  not  separate  observation  from  aftion. 
While  admiring  her  industry,  trade,  and  colonial 
expansion,  her  comprehension  of  the  practical  con- 
ditions of  free  government,her  poetry  and  literature, 
her  progress  in  science  and  philosophy,  he  regrets 
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that  propaganda  in  favour  of '  principles '  is  not  to 
her  taste ;  it  is  there  that  she  differs  from  other 
European  nations.  With  regard  to  England's  future, 
he  thinks  that  it  is  as  uncertain  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  as  for  the  neo-Latins:  '  neither  can  flatter 
themselves  that  they  are  the  depositary  of  virtue  or 
of  everlasting  power  ...  no  nation  can  have  eter- 
nal pre-eminence,  nor  can  a  nation  be  condemned 
to  irremediable  decadence,  each  benefits  by  the 
universal  solidarity,  the  discoveries  and  experiments 
of  the  others  .  .  .  the  future  is  not  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Germans,  Greeks  or  Latins,  it  is  to  the 
most  learned,  the  most  industrious,  and  the  most 
moral.' 

'  Une  vie  d'ambassadrice  au  siecle  dernier,  La 
princesse  de  Lieven,'  by  Ernest  Daudet,  is  a  wel- 
come addition  to  our  knowledge  of  a  most  interest- 
ing personality.  Despite  the  large  publicity  given 
to  this  lady  and  her  political  actions,  few  know 
much  of  what  the  French  would  call  the  dessous  of 
her  life.  A  few  letters  written  by  her  between 
1812  and  1834  are  accessible  in  an  English  transla- 
tion, but  M.  Daudet  has  had  at  his  disposal  all  the 
four  hundred  letters  which  she  wrote  to  her  brother 
between  1802  and  1838,  and  has  also  been  per- 
mitted to  draw  some  material  from  her  correspond- 
ence with  Guizot.  Notwithstanding  Mme.  de 
Lieven's  strong  individuality,  and  the  interest  at- 
taching to  her  love  affairs  with  Metternich  and 
Guizot,  M.  Daudet  has  scarcely  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing an  artistic  book  from  the  literary  standpoint. 
The  Guizot  episode  attracts  us  most,  and  it  seems 
strange  that  strong  as  was  the  affection  existing  be- 
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tween  herself  and  Guizot  it  did  not  permit  them 
to  marry  when  both  were  free  to  do  so:  the  princess 
would  not  give  up  her  title,  and  Guizot  would  not 
have  his  wife  bear  any  name  but  his. — We  can  only 
mention  Mirabeau's  c  Lettres  a  Julie,  ecrites  du 
donjon  de  Vincennes,'  edited  by  Dauphin  Meunier 
and  Georges  Leloir.  They  are  now  published  for 
the  first  time,  and  are  better  reading  than  most 
novels. 

French  philosophers  have  the  gift  of  treating 
abstruse  questions  in  so  clear  and  attractive  a  way 
that  even  the  uninitiated  are  led  to  study  them. 
Jules  de  Gaultier,  in  his  two  books  '  Le  Bovar- 
ysme '  and  '  La  fiction  universelle,'  deals  with  the 
power  of  imagination  in  a  somewhat  original 
fashion.  He  ascribes  all  progress,  all  evolution  to 
the  power  of  conceiving  ourselves  other  than  we 
are.  He  believes  that  everything  before  becoming 
a  reality  exists  in  the  desire  of  men  in  a  state  of 
fiction,  in  the  state  of  representing  a  future  form 
not  yet  existing.  Every  great  man  has  before  his 
eyes  the  conception  he  forms  of  himself,  of  his 
will,  of  his  power,  and  of  the  effects  of  his  actions; 
in  fact:  he  possesses  the  power  of  anticipating  the 
real  by  the  imaginary.  We  merely  indicate  the 
author's  line  of  thought,  but  the  point  of  view  is 
well  worth  attention. 

'  Hommes  et  idees  du  xixme  siecle,'  by  Rene 
Doumic,  contains  thoughtful  critical  essays.  In 
reviewing  a  book  on  the  '  new  science  '  of  collective 
psychology,  M.  Doumic  comments  on  the  curious 
fact  that  when  a  number  of  highly  intelligent  per- 
sons work  together,  as  on  committees,  for  instance, 
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the  intellectual  level  drops,  and  he  argues  that, 
therefore,  power  without  the  counterbalance  of  the 
individual  is  to  be  feared.  In  another  essay  the 
writer  demonstrates  how  misplaced  is  the  sympathy 
usually  shown  in  France  with  the  so-called  '  Crimes 
passionels.'  'On  ne  tue  pas,'  he  declares,  'par  amour. 
Le  crime  passionel  est  pareil  aux  autres ;  il  est 
signe,  non  de  sensibilite  ou  d'energie,  mais  de  bes- 
tialite;  il  a  pour  cause  1'explosion  despires  instincts 
que  tout  le  travail  des  siecles  n'a  pu  supprimer.' 
The  essay  forms  an  excellent  antidote  to  contem- 
porary French  novels  and  plays.  In  the  same 
volume,  in  treating  of  the  relations  between  science 
and  literature,  he  wisely  observes  that  science  states 
phenomena,  and  evolves  laws;  it  is  neither  pessi- 
mistic nor  optimistic,  and  is  always  outside  aesthetics 
and  ethics.  Yet  the  poet  and  novelist  must  not 
ignore  the  progress  of  science,  only  he  must  know 
in  what  proportion  and  under  what  conditions  to 
concern  himself  with  it.  The  scientific  spirit  will 
play  in  the  literature  of  the  future  a  part  analogous 
to  that  played  by  reason  in  eighteenth  century 
literature. 

There  is  no  space  left  to  write  of  novels  and 
plays.  But  the  loss  is  small  since  little  of  note  has 
lately  appeared.  Anatole  France  in  '  Histoire  Com- 
ique,'  Rene  Bazin  in  '  Donatienne,'  Paul  et  Victor 
Margueritte  in  '  Yette,'  do  not  reach  their  usual 
level.  In  the  first  the  character  of  Dr.  Trublet, 
c  medecin  du  theatre  et  ami  des  actrices,'  stands 
out  from  the  sordid  story,  and  the  worldly  cynic 
sums  up  the  whole  duty  of  a  physician  thus:  'Je 
suis  medecin.  Je  tiens  boutique  de  mensonges.  Je 
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soulage,  je  console.  Peut-on  consoler  et  soulager, 
sans  mentir  ?  .  .  .  Les  femmes  et  les  medecins 
savent  seuls  combien  le  mensonge  est  necessaire  et 
bienfaisant  aux  hommes.' 

In  conclusion  let  us  advise  all  lovers  of  the 
beautiful  in  literature  not  to  omit  reading  M.  An- 
gellier's  delightful  poems, £  Le  Chemin  des  Saisons/ 
and  M.  Rostand's  '  Discours  de  Reception  a  1'Aca- 
demie  Fran9aise,'  a  fine  example  of  French  prose 
at  its  best.  In  both  works  is  a  harmony  of  style 
and  matter  somewhat  rare,  even  in  France,  at  the 
present  time. 

ELIZABETH  LEE. 


THE    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION    AT 
LEEDS. 

HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Library 
Association,  held  this  year  at  Leeds, 
will  long  be  remembered  by  those 
who  attended  it  as  the  most  practical 
and  successful  of  the  twenty-six  annual 
meetings  that  have  been  held  by  the 
Association. 

The  fact  that  the  capital  city  of  the  West  Riding 
is  noted  for  business  ability,  and  that  its  citizens  are 
practical  to  a  degree,  may  have  contributed  to  the 
business-like  atmosphere  which  pervaded  the  meet- 
ings. The  number  of  delegates  to  the  Conference 
was  as  large  as  on  any  former  occasion,  and  there 
was  a  better  attendance  at  all  meetings.  The  ex- 
cellent programme  of  papers,  carefully  arranged 
to  deal  with  some  of  the  problems  which  press  on 
Library  Committees  and  Librarians,  and  the  brilliant 
address  of  the  President  (Professor  W.  MacNeile 
Dixon  of  Birmingham)  were  the  main  factors  in  the 
success  of  this  year's  conference. 

The  devotion  of  a  whole  day  to  the  discussion  of 
the  relations  between  Public  Education  and  Public 
Libraries,  and  of  a  morning  session  to  the  subject  of 
Branch  Libraries,  focussed  the  attention  of  the  dele- 
gates upon  two  subjects  of  the  utmost  importance, 
while  at  the  afternoon  session  of  the  third  day  "The 
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Best  Books  of  1 902  "  were  treated  in  five  divisions  by 
as  many  experts,  a  concurrent  meeting  being  held 
in  an  adjoining  room  for  the  discussion  of  Library 
politics,  the  rate  limit,  and  the  delegation  of  powers 
to  Library  Committees. 

The  public  libraries  of  Leeds  are  supported  and 
administered  with  much  spirit.  It  has  long  been 
known  as  a  vigorous  exponent  of  the  Branch  Library 
idea ;  and  if  in  the  past  it  tried  experiments  with 
branch  reading-rooms  and  libraries  in  Board  Schools 
which  were  not  exactly  successful,  yet  it  can  truly 
be  said  that  the  efforts  made  in  Leeds  to  meet  the 
library  wants  of  a  city  spread  over  an  unusually 
large  area,  were  made  in  the  right  spirit,  and  have 
resulted  in  the  evolution  of  a  system  of  libraries 
fully  capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  city,  so  far 
as  the  limits  imposed  upon  library  expenditure  will 
allow.  At  no  time  in  the  thirty-three  years  since 
they  first  began,  have  the  public  libraries  of  Leeds 
done  better  work  than  they  are  doing  at  this 
moment.  The  buildings  of  the  Central  Library, 
fine  as  they  are,  leave  something  to  be  desired,  but 
the  branch  buildings  recently  opened,  and  others  now 
being  erected,  are  excellent,  and  include  good  read- 
ing-rooms for  children.  A  visit  paid  to  one  of  these 
branches  made  a  deep  impression  as  to  the  solid 
character  of  the  work  being  done.  The  children's 
room  especially  was  crowded  with  eager  youngsters 
engaged  in  reading,  or  waiting  to  be  served  with 
books. 

The  re-election  of  Professor  Dixon  as  President 
of  the  Association  was  a  compliment  fully  deserved, 
and  more  than  justified  by  the  scholarly  address 
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with  which  he  opened  the  Conference  and  the 
ability  with  which  he  presided  over  the  proceed- 
ings. His  lofty  view  of  the  mission  of  libraries  as 
the  universities  of  later  life,  if  not  exactly  new,  was 
certainly  put  forward  in  a  new  sense  and  in  striking 
language.  'If,'  he  said,  'the  exigencies  of  modern 
life,  the  struggle  for  a  livelihood,  to  which  nations 
as  well  as  individuals  seem  now  committed,  if  the 
requirements  of  man's  physical  nature  usurp  more 
and  more  for  technical  training,  for  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  Brodtstudien^  the  years  at  his  disposal  in 
youth,  then  it  may  be  that,  save  for  the  privileged 
few,  the  library,  the  free  school  of  the  people,  will 
become  the  best,  perhaps  the  only  school  of  the 
humanities,  may  serve  an  end  not  hitherto  foreseen, 
attain  an  uncomputed  power  and  fulfil  an  uncalcu- 
lated  destiny.  It  may  assist  the  student  of  the  days 
to  come  to  do  for  himself  what  his  schools  and 
teachers  fail  to  do,  conduct:  him  to  higher  levels 
than  they,  to  a  sympathetic  communion  with  the 
hopes  and  fears,  the  achievements  and  ideals  of  the 
race.  For,  however  narrow  the  intellectual  horizon 
of  the  reader  who  frequents  the  library  for  purposes 
of  a  particular  study,  he  must  there  meet  with 
evidence  of  interests  wider  than  his  own;  he  must 
there  breathe  "  an  ampler  asther,  a  diviner  air " 
than  among  his  own  few  books;  he  must  there 
learn  how  rich  and  varied  are  the  paths  the  mind 
can  follow,  how  full  the  heaven  is  of  stars,  of  how 
vast  a  world  he  is  privileged  to  be  an  inhabitant. 
And  if  the  school  or  the  society  in  which  his  early 
years  are  spent  offer  a  meagre  nourishment,  a  barren 
diet  for  the  soul,  or  endeavour  to  imprison  him 
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within  the  walls  of  some  contracted  interest  or  sap- 
less creed,  here  at  least  he  can  regain  his  freedom 
and  claim  his  intellectual  birthright.  For  it  is  not 
one  of  the  least  advantages  of  a  library  that  within 
its  quiet  precincts  no  man  is  asked  to  subscribe  to 
any  scientific  or  theological  dogma,  or  harassed  by 
the  difta  of  the  schools.  There  is  no  other  such 
catholic  institution,  none  founded  upon  principles 
so  magnificently  liberal.  Amid  its  peaceful  persua- 
sions, many  a  student  has  found  and  will  find  his 
proper  home,  has  felt  and  will  feel  "  how  inex- 
haustibly the  spirit  grows,"  and  amid  its  eloquent 
silences  pursuing  his  thought,  perhaps,  through 
difficult  and  clouded  way,  will  look  up  to  find — 

"  Day,  like  a  mighty  river,  flowing  in." 

c  One  foresees  for  the  public  library  a  widening 
horizon,  an  increasing  purpose,  since  to  it  alone, 
of  all  institutions  which  have  the  things  of  mind 
for  their  province,  no  limits  are  prescribed.  Un- 
restricted by  any  conservative  principles,  it  cannot 
fall  behind — a  fate  that  may  even  for  a  season  over- 
take the  university — it  cannot  as  long  as  opinions 
are  expressed  in  books  fall  behind  the  advancing 
tide  of  thought  nor  lose  touch  with  the  require- 
ments of  men;  it  cannot  from  its  very  constitution 
be  other  than  "  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  fore- 
most files  of  time."  And  so  it  comes  that  the  educa- 
tion given  by  the  library  may  be  regarded  as  sup- 
plementary or  even  corrective  to  that  which  schools 
and  colleges  provide.  It  may  even  be  described  as 
the  university  of  later  life,  the  university  one  is 
never  too  old  to  enter  and  is  never  called  upon  to 
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leave,  which  prescribes  no  rigid  order  and  no  hours 
of  study,  entertains  no  prejudices  against  this  sub- 
ject or  in  favour  of  that,  imposes  no  test  upon  its 
students  and  expresses  no  discouraging  preference 
for  the  brilliant  over  the  duller  intellects.  Its  circle 
is  one  of  the  noblest  inclusiveness,  it  remains 

"  A  world  above  man's  head  to  let  him  see 
How  boundless  might  his  soul's  horizon  be."  ' 

— The  proceedings  of  the  second  day  were  of  un- 
usual interest  by  reason  of  the  attendance  of  a 
number  of  delegates  representing  such  educational 
bodies  as  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  the  Head 
Masters'  Association,  the  various  University  Exten- 
sion centres,  the  National  Home  Reading  Union, 
and  other  bodies.  The  invitation  to  these  kindred 
associations  to  send  representatives  to  discuss  the 
relations  between  education  and  libraries  was  for- 
mulated at  the  previous  annual  meeting.  The  re- 
sponse made  to  the  invitation,  the  excellent  addresses 
delivered  by  several  of  the  delegates,  and  the  evident 
sympathy  with  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the 
librarians,  augur  well  for  the  future.  All  the  re- 
presentatives of  other  societies  present,  with  the 
council  of  the  Library  Association,  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  consider  the  whole  question  and  to 
draw  up  a  report  for  presentation  to  the  next  con- 
ference. Such  a  step  must  remove  many  miscon- 
ceptions on  the  part  of  educationists  as  to  the  work 
of  the  libraries,  and  may  result  in  an  epoch-making 
report.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have 
brought  the  librarians  and  the  teachers  a  little 
closer  together ;  to  have  clasped  hands  across  a 
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chasm  may  lead  to  a  bridge  between  school  and 
library  which  in  time  will  kill  the  remembrance 
that  the  chasm  was  once  almost  impassable.  It  is 
without  doubt  in  this  direction  that  the  salvation 
of  the  public  libraries  must  be  sought. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  invitation 
given  this  year  to  delegates  from  other  educational 
bodies  has  aroused  enough  interest  in  the  subject 
of  libraries  to  induce  those  other  bodies  in  their 
turn  to  invite  the  Library  Association  to  send  dele- 
gates to  discuss  the  relations  between  libraries  and 
education  at  the  Teachers'  Conferences. 

The  address  by  Mrs.  Fairchild,  of  the  Library 
School  at  Albany,  New  York  State,  on  '  Schools 
and  Libraries  in  America,'  was  enjoyed  by  every- 
one. She  spoke  with  a  freedom  from  convention, 
and  with  such  a  full  knowledge  of  her  subject,  that 
she  completely  carried  the  audience  with  her.  In 
America,  as  in  this  country,  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  first  effort  to  bring  the  schools  and  libraries 
together  proceeded  from  the  libraries,  and  that  in 
some  cases  the  advances  were  received  coldly.  The 
remedy  was  found  in  the  United  States  by  seeing 
that  the  Normal  Schools  in  which  the  teachers  are 
trained  were  well  supplied  in  the  matter  of  books. 
That  is  a  most  sensible  and  practical  way  of  going 
to  the  root  of  a  difficulty.  Under  the  new  Educa- 
tion Act  some  move  on  similar  lines  may  be  possible 
in  connection  with  the  Normal  Colleges  in  this 
country;  but  in  large  districts,  where  the  pupil 
teachers  are  taught  at  one  central  school,  a  move 
might  be  made  at  once  to  supply  a  library  for  the 
teachers  in  training  there.  If  the  public  libraries 
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cannot  face  all  the  responsibilities  of  a  complete 
scheme  of  school  libraries,  they  might  prepare  for 
the  future  to  this  extent. 

It  would  appear  from  Mrs.  FairchilcTs  remarks 
that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the 
idea  of  a  school  library  in  the  United  States  and  that 
in  Great  Britain.  In  the  States  the  library  supplied 
to  the  school  is  not  a  collection  of  books  for  general 
reading,  but  of  books  especially  relating  to  the 
work  of  the  school;  in  Mrs.  Fairchild's  own  words, 
'  The  books  sent  to  a  school  should  be  to  enrich  the 
school  instruction.'  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
exaclly  the  opposite  idea  prevails.  The  school 
library  is  for  general  reading,  not  a  part  of  the 
school  apparatus.  It  is  intended  to  develop  a  taste 
for  reading  which,  when  school  life  is  over,  will 
hand  on  to  '  the  universities  of  later  life '  an  army 
of  readers  capable  of  appreciating  what  is  best  in 
literature,  not  as  now  an  army  of  people  who  have 
been  taught  the  art  of  reading,  but  not  how  and 
what  to  read,  who  use  their  ill-balanced  gift  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  half-educated,  the  bane  of 
present-day  letters. 

The  morning  session  having  been  wholly  given 
to  the  children,  the  conference  turned  in  the  after- 
noon to  the  consideration  of  the  adults.  Contribu- 
tions on  the  'Work  of  the  National  Home  Reading 
Union  in  its  bearing  upon  the  educational  use  of 
the  Public  Library,'  by  Dr.  Hill,  the  Master  of 
Downing  College,  and  on  *  Technical  Libraries ' 
by  Mr.  Jast,  Librarian  of  Croydon,  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  discussions.  Dr.  Hill  is  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  the  National  Home  Reading 

IV.  E  E 
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Union,  and  rightly  so,  for  the  Union's  aims  are 
good,  but  somehow  the  libraries  and  the  Union 
have  never  quite  hit  it  off  together.  One  cause  of 
this  may  be  the  long-winded  and  involved  circulars 
sent  out  from  time  to  time  by  the  Union.  Many, 
besides  librarians,  must  have  been  deterred  from 
taking  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Union  on  this 
account.  But  there  is  also  another  difficulty.  It  is 
the  strength  of  the  rate-supported  library  that 
there  is  no  need  to  be  continually  worrying  readers 
for  money.  Beyond  the  purchase  of  a  catalogue — 
and  even  that  is  optional — the  public  library  reader 
may  go  on  year  after  year  without  any  money  pass- 
ing between  the  reader  and  the  librarian.  But  the 
Home  Reading  Union  exists  upon  the  subscriptions 
of  its  members  and  donations  from  its  friends,  and 
is  hard  put  to  it  to  pay  its  way.  This  is  a  matter 
for  regret;  but  it  explains  much  that  is  otherwise 
difficult  to  understand.  For  the  Public  Libraries  to 
adopt  a  policy  which  would  destroy  the  feeling  of 
freedom  from  financial  considerations  now  enjoyed 
by  their  readers,  would  be  a  serious  step  to  take. 
For  this  reason,  as  things  stand,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Home  Reading  Union  and  the  Public 
Libraries  cannot  become  very  close. 

The  work  of  the  afternoon  was  summed  up  in  a 
resolution  urging  the  local  authorities,  under  the 
new  Education  Acl,  to  make  provision  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  technical  libraries 
in  every  centre  where  technical  instruction  is  given. 
Some  difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  whether 
such  libraries  should  form  part  of  the  public  library 
or  be  placed  in  the  technical  schools.  The  point  is 
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unimportant  at  this  stage.  The  main  thing  is  to  get 
the  principle  accepted  by  the  education  authority, 
and  to  induce  that  authority  to  promote  efficiency 
and  prevent  overlapping  by  placing  the  direction 
of  the  technical  libraries  in  the  same  hands  as  the 
public  libraries. 

The  final  day  of  the  Conference  was  a  very  full 
one — too  full,  in  facl,  because  in  the  afternoon 
members  had  to  choose  between  the  valuable  series 
of  papers  on  the  best  books  of  the  year,  and  the  im- 
portant discussions  on  the  delegation  of  powers  to 
library  committees  and  on  the  vexed  question  of 
rate  limitation.  The  morning  session  on  branch 
libraries  was  also  overloaded  with  five  papers,  the 
discussions  being  rather  futile  in  consequence.  A 
capital  exhibition  of  plans,  views,  and  statistical 
data  relative  to  branches  had  been  arranged;  and  if 
adequate  time  had  been  available  for  this  important 
subject  to  be  properly  considered,  much  good  might 
have  resulted.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  a  future 
Conference  it  will  be  again  included  in  the  pro- 
gramme, with  plenty  of  time  for  full  discussion, 
and  that  the  figures  contained  in  the  papers  will  be 
printed  beforehand  to  enable  members  to  grasp  their 
import.  Mr.  Sutton,  of  Manchester,  for  example, 
gave  some  useful  comparative  figures  as  to  the 
average  population  served  by  the  branches  in  dif- 
ferent towns,  ranging  from  an  average  of  118,339 
persons  to  each  branch  in  Liverpool,  down  to 
25,000  per  branch,  or  perhaps  less,  in  other  places. 
It  was  quite  impossible  to  take  down  the  figures  as 
they  were  read  out,  and  until  the  paper  is  printed 
these  and  other  similar  details  cannot  be  considered. 
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The  papers  on  branches  bristled  with  figures  relat- 
ing to  all  sorts  of  matters — income,  expenditure, 
areas  of  library  districts,  areas  served  by  branches, 
populations,  and  many  other  like  details,  all  neces- 
sary, but  most  bewildering,  when  simply  read  out 
rapidly  to  comply  with  the  exigencies  of  an  over- 
crowded programme. 

To  the  present  writer  the  net  result  of  the  Leeds 
Conference  on  the  branches  question  is  a  con- 
viction that  the  subject  requires  much  more  con- 
sideration and  discussion  than  it  has  yet  received. 
There  is  certainly  room  for  great  improvement  in 
the  planning  of  branches.  In  London  the  position 
is  quite  different  from  that  in  the  Provinces,  as  in- 
deed is  the  case  with  most  library  problems,  a  fact 
which  is  not  altogether  realized.  Branches  in 
London  are  self-contained  institutions,  and  ought 
to  be  called  District  Libraries  or  by  some  such 
name,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Branch  Li- 
braries in  the  Provinces,  the  true  branches,  because 
they  are  not  self-contained,  but  only  branches  of  a 
large  central  library.  The  provincial  branch  library 
is  almost  invariably  a  reading-room  or  rooms,  and 
a  distributing  centre  for  books  for  home  reading, 
relieving  the  central  lending  library  from  the  strain 
of  having  too  many  customers,  and  taking  the  books 
nearer  to  the  homes  of  those  who  for  various  reasons 
cannot  use  the  central  library.  The  ultimate  work 
of  the  branch  libraries  in  the  Provinces  will  prob- 
ably be  to  provide  books  for  those  who  do  not 
require  to  go  deeply  into  any  subject,  and  those 
who  read  only  for  recreation,  leaving  the  central 
library,  lending  and  reference,  free  to  cater  chiefly 
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for  students  and  scholars.  In  London,  where  people 
do  not  know  anything  of  what  goes  on  two  streets 
from  their  own  dwelling-place  such  a  theory  of 
libraries  would  not  be  suitable. 

The  Provincial  Branch  Libraries  may  therefore 
be  planned  in  a  much  simpler  way  than,  to  judge 
by  the  plans  exhibited,  has  been  the  practice  hitherto. 
The  whole  subject  of  branches  requires  further 
treatment,  and  it  is  desirable,  in  view  of  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  branches  now  taking 
place,  that  the  time  for  dealing  with  it  should  not 
be  unduly  delayed. 

At  one  of  the  two  afternoon  meetings  Mr.  Coun- 
cillor Lucas,  Chairman  of  the  Blackpool  Library 
Committee,  introduced  in  an  able  address  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relations  between  Library  Committees 
and  the  Borough  Councils,  or  Urban  District  Coun- 
cils as  the  case  might  be.  Under  the  Libraries  Act 
the  Council  is  the  '  Library  Authority,'  but  may, 
if  it  thinks  fit,  delegate  some  (not  all)  of  its  powers 
to  a  Committee.  This  Committee  may  consist 
wholly  of  members  of  the  Council,  or  it  may  in- 
clude non-Council  members.  The  greatest  possible 
diversities  of  practice  have  grown  up  all  over  the 
country  in  consequence  of  this  provision  in  the 
Libraries'  Act.  Mr.  Lucas  contended  that  the  dele- 
gation of  all  such  powers  as  can  be  legally  delegated, 
to  a  Committee  which  thereby  becomes  more  or 
less  independent  of  the  Council,  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  He  thinks  that  the  tendency  is 
to  concentrate  all  local  administration  in  one  body, 
the  Council,  and  that  for  the  libraries  to  stand  aloof 
and  claim  independence  for  the  Committees  does 
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harm  to  the  library  cause,  by  keeping  them  outside 
the  main  stream  of  municipal  life.  There  is  cer- 
tainly much  sound  sense  in  Mr.  Lucas's  arguments, 
and  however  local  conditions  may  stand  in  the  way, 
yet,  in  view  especially  of  the  operation  of  the  new 
Education  Ad:,  it  seems  fairly  clear  that  the  semi- 
independent  Library  Committee  has  become  an 
anomaly  in  local  government.  The  School  Boards 
have  gone,  and  so  have  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committees  (the  only  parallel  to  the  Library  Com- 
mittees). The  most  recent  of  the  adoptive  a6ls,  the 
Museums  and  Gymnasiums  Acl,  does  not  give  the 
power  to  appoint  non-members  of  the  Council  on 
the  Committee,  or  to  delegate  any  powers. 

In  the  main  Mr.  Lucas  is  right,  though  some 
of  his  arguments  were  based  upon  abuses  of  the 
Libraries  Acl  and  its  powers,  due  to  failure  on  the 
part  of  Councils  to  do  their  duty.  The  power 
under  the  Aft  remains  absolutely  with  the  Council, 
which  is  expressly  named  as  the  Library  Authority. 
Only  the  day-to-day  administration  of  the  libraries 
can  be  delegated  to  the  Committees,  and  even  that 
with  such  reservations  as  the  Council  may  think 
fit  to  impose.  The  Committee  is  appointed  and 
may  be  removed  by  the  Council;  and  all  questions 
relating  to  buildings,  rates  and  loans,  remain  abso- 
lutely with  the  Council. 

The  present  state  of  things  is  the  outcome  of 
conditions  which  are  rapidly  passing  away.  Muni- 
cipal Government  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  paving 
and  sewering,  cleansing  and  lighting.  The  existence 
of  special  afts  authorizing  local  authorities  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  libraries  and  museums  is  now 
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an  anomaly.  These  things  belong  to  the  routine 
of  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  local  governing 
body,  and  if  any  consolidation  of  the  acts  relating 
to  local  government  should  take  place,  libraries  and 
museums  would  naturally  fall  into  line  with  other 
municipal  undertakings. 

Closely  allied  to  the  topic  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
Lucas  was  the  question  of  the  rate  limitation  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Councillor  Abbott  of  Manchester. 
He  quoted  some  striking  figures  showing  the  un- 
fairness of  the  rateable  value  as  a  basis  for  the 
library  income,  and  stated  that  a  large  number  of 
Borough  and  Urban  District  Councils  had  passed 
resolutions  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  the  rate 
limit.  The  bill  drafted  by  the  honorary  solicitor 
of  the  Association  (Mr.  Fovargue)  had  not  been 
introduced  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament 
because  of  the  crowded  state  of  business;  but  he 
urged  the  advisability  of  proceeding  upon  the  lines 
already  agreed  to  at  the  previous  Conference.  A 
resolution  directing  the  Council  of  the  Association 
to  re-appoint  a  Committee  with  full  power  to  pro- 
mote the  bill  was  agreed  to  with  one  dissentient. 

The  Library  Association  has  still  plenty  of  im- 
portant work  before  it.  The  programme  for  the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  meetings  next  year  should 
follow  upon  the  excellent  lines  of  this  year's  Con- 
ference, avoiding  details  of  library  practice  and 
grappling  with  the  principles  of  library  efficiency 
and  progress,  and  above  all  giving  more  time  for 
each  subject. 

JOHN  BALLINGER. 
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THE    AMERICAN    LIBRARY    ASSO- 
CIATION CONFERENCE. 

LTHOUGH  the  Conference  of  the 
American  Library  Association  at 
Niagara  Falls  was  not  held  until 
June  22-26,  yet  full  reports  of  its 
papers  and  proceedings  are  given  in 
the  '  Library  Journal'  for  July,  which 
comprises  256  quarto  pages  set  in  double  columns. 
How  all  the  business  could  be  crowded  into  seven 
sessions  is  something  of  a  mystery.  Even  the  Ame- 
ricans found  the  meeting  too  hurried,  and,  as  the 
August  number  of  the  'Journal'  admits,  disorganiza- 
tion and  confusion  were  narrowly  escaped. 

They  had  a  College  and  Reference  Section,  a 
Catalogue  Section,  a  Trustees  Section,  a  Children's 
Librarian's  Section,  a  State  Library  Commissions 
Section,  a  Round  Table  Meeting  for  Small  Libraries, 
and  a  '  social  side,'  with  some  c  adventures '  all  duly 
chronicled.  There  was  quite  a  number  of  import- 
ant Reports,  some  score  of  papers,  and — of  course 
— the  President's  address.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  J.  K.  Hosmer,  and  there  was  a  c  representa- 
tive attendance  of  about  seven  hundred  persons.' 

At  the  outset  of  his  address  the  President  took  up 
the  suggestion  made  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Eliot,  at  the 
Magnolia  Conference,  that  books  not  in  demand 
should  be  consigned  to  '  a  receiving  tomb,'  some- 
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where  out  of  the  way,  so  that  libraries  might  always 
find  room  for  works  of  more  general  interest.  To 
this  plan  Mr.  Hosmer  opposed  the  argument  that 
many  masterpieces  would  have  been  sacrificed,  had 
this  scheme  been  in  operation  in  past  times.  Then, 
passing  on  to  a  warm  defence  of  fiction,  he  pointed 
out  that  this  form  of  literature  was  not  only  of  re- 
creative value,  but  was  often  usefully  didactic;  and, 
as  prose-poetry  (Prosa-Dichtung)  it  was  quite  cap- 
able of  heightening  and  refining  the  taste.  '  If  the 
novel  is  to  be  discredited  because  that  form  of  writing 
is  open  to  abuse,  not  less  must  poetry,  philosophy, 
biography,  and  history  suffer  discredit.'  The  closing 
passages  of  the  address  emphasized  the  desirability 
of  combining  wide  scholarship  with  administrative 
ability. 

The  first  three  papers  discussed  '  The  Treatment 
of  Books  according  to  the  amount  of  their  use.'  It 
was  suggested  that  library  books  should  be  graded 
off  according  to  their  utility,  as  shown  by  demand. 
Those  rarely  or  never  called  for  might  be  placed  (in 
single  copies)  in  some  huge  store,  and  a  few  of  these 
asylums  would  suffice  for  a  continent.  Incidentally, 
problems  of  storage  were  discussed,  and  the  necessity 
of  allowing  accredited  research-workers  to  visit  the 
shelves  was  urged. 

Four  papers  dealt  with  fiction.  In  the  belief  that 
4  the  recreative  function  of  the  public  library  has 
not  been  sufficiently  emphasized  of  late,'  Mr.  Bost- 
wick  would  provide  fiction  bountifully  and  quickly, 
for  '  the  desire  of  the  public  to  read  current  fiction 
is  perfectly  legitimate,  and  the  public  library  cannot 
ignore  it.'  The  reader  of  the  next  paper  was  inclined 
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to  caution,  and  was  buying  less  and  less  current 
fiction  every  year.  Mr.  Dana  provided  the  antidote 
to  Mr.  Bostwick's  bane.  Fiction  was  far  too  pro- 
minent, and  in  catering  for  current  demands  libraries 
often  forgot  to  provide  the  really  worthy  novels. 
He  backed  up  his  statements  by  some  remarkable 
figures.  Between  25  per  cent,  and  40  per  cent,  of 
the  salaries'  bill  goes  in  calling  for  and  issuing  novels. 
25  per  cent,  of  the  amount  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  is  spent  on  fiction,  etc.  Therefore, 
spend  less  in  this  direction,  and  buy  no  novels  until 
at  least  a  year  after  publication;  the  money  can  be 
laid  out  to  greater  advantage  upon  better  books. 

Mr.  Gaillard  was  again  heard  pleading  for  'Greater 
Freedom  in  the  Use  of  Books.'  Dismiss  restrictive 
rules,  he  urged.  Abolish  the  age  limit,  extend  the 
time  for  reading  beyond  the  customary  fortnight, 
and  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  persons  to  join 
the  library.  We,  on  the  east  of  the  Atlantic,  have 
thought  ourselves  so  hopelessly  in  the  rear  of  Ame- 
rican library  practice  that  it  astonishes  us  to  learn 
that  impediments  unknown  to  us  exist  in  the  States. 
Even  a  former  librarian  was  refused  books  because 
he  was  not  'known 'through  the  usual  official  routine, 
and  we  gather  that  books  may  be  renewed  once  only. 
Against  these  vexations  Mr.  Gaillard  protests.  He 
would  even  encourage  readers  to  '  take  as  many 
books  as  they  need,  and  to  keep  them  as  long  as 
necessary.' 

Two  papers  advocated  '  Duplicate  Pay  Collections 
of  Popular  Books.'  In  plain  English  this  means  a 
supplementary  circulating  library,  a  la  Mudie,  but 
forming  part  of  the  public  library.  These  have  been 
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found  financially  profitable,  but  have  sent  up  the 
fiction  issues.  A  plan  somewhat  similar  to  this  is 
in  operation  at  Willesden  Green,  but  we  question 
whether  English  conditions  are  generally  favour- 
able to  such  a  scheme. 

A  paper  on  Canadian  public  libraries  revealed 
some  curious  facts.  In  Nova  Scotia  only  two  public 
libraries  exist  (Halifax  and  Sidney),  c  but  the  time 
is  ripe  for  the  establishment  of  others.'  Roman 
Catholic  Quebec  has  also  only  two,  music  and 
dancing  being  greatly  in  vogue.  In  Ontario  '  the 
prevailing  sentiment  is  in  favour  of  free  public 
libraries,'  and  the  province  contains  five  hundred  of 
them,  mostly  small.  The  wide  plains  of  Manitoba 
show  only  one  solitary  city,  Winnipeg,  which  is 
duly  equipped  with  a  library;  but  the  Aberdeen 
Association, 'named  after  its  foundress,  the  Countess 
of  Aberdeen,'  is  doing  useful  work  in  '  supplying 
isolated  ranches  and  farms  with  magazines  and 
books.'  The  small  libraries  of  the  country  and  of 
the  city,  and  work  with  children  in  small  libraries, 
were  treated  of  in  three  papers,  the  last  discussing 
the  question  of  juvenile-book  selection  under  re- 
strictive difficulties.  One  of  the  longest  papers 
before  the  Conference  related  to  'The  Classification 
and  Cataloguing  of  Children's  Books,'  a  tribute 
to  the  (happily)  great  interest  with  which  that 
section  of  library  work  is  now  regarded.  '  Southern 
Libraries  '  were  described  by  Miss  Mary  H.  John- 
son. It  is  scarcely  surprising  to  hear  that  the  after- 
math of  the  war,  in  the  shape  of  disorganized  com- 
munities and  huge  public  debts,  has  been  inimical 
to  the  growth  of  public  libraries,  but  the  Carnegie 
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wand  has  been  waving  with  bewitching  effe6l,  and 
at  the  present  time  there  is  great  promise  of  better 
things. 

The  '  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Library  Ad- 
ministration '  is  of  considerable  length,  its  main  ob- 
ject being  to  secure  completeness  and  uniformity  in 
library  reports.  How  easily  this  may  be  done  is 
shown  in  Mr.  Foster's  schedules  of  information  re- 
quired. Growth  comes  first  and  has  twenty-four  sub- 
headings; Use  is  next  with  twenty-nine;  Methods 
of  Administration  follow  with  thirty;  Finances  have 
thirty-seven;  Ratios  five,  and  Cost  (a  sub-heading 
of  Ratios)  six.  Indexes,  tables  of  contents,  and  illus- 
trations are  optional.  Mr.  Bostwick's  paper,  which 
followed  this,  pointed  out  '  Weak  Points  in  Library 
Statistics,'  such  as  their  inability  to  convey  any  idea 
of  '  the  increase  of  spiritual-mindedness  in  a  com- 
munity due  to  the  reading  of  books,  the  ratio  of 
pages  read  to  pages  unread,'  and  so  on.  The  im- 
portance of  figures  is  exaggerated;  the  figures  them- 
selves are  not  always  quite  convincing,  and  there  is 
a  tendency  to  multiply  statistics  unduly. 

A  voluminous  and  most  important  '  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Library  Training  '  was  submitted 
and  ably  discussed.  Efforts  are,  apparently,  to  be 
made  to  secure  some  standard  of  uniformity  in  this 
matter.  At  present  in  some  States  minimum  and 
maximum  age  limits  are  fixed;  and  some  library 
schools  accept  as  students  graduates  only.  The 
number  of  subjects  taught  varies  in  places  from  five 
to  forty,  and  the  fees  range  from  ten  dollars  a  year 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty.  All  the  schools  prefer  to 
educate  those  who  are  already  engaged  in  library 
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work,  but  they  are  not  exclusively  limited  to  these. 
In  the  end  it  was  resolved  to  refer  to  the  Council 
the  question  of  appointing  a  standing  committee 
which  should  submit  a  report  for  discussion  every 
year;  and  also  to  consider  the  publication  of  a  tracl 
on  training. 

Like  our  own  Association,  the  American  Library 
Association  had  under  consideration  the  matter  of 
the  circulation  of  public  documents.  There  are  some 
five  hundred  sets  of  Congressional  papers  practically 
at  the  disposal  of  public  libraries,  but  these  are  sup- 
posed to  be  distributed  when  senators  have  done 
with  them.  In  order  to  secure  a  more  prompt  and 
adequate  supply  it  is  proposed  to  ask  Congress  to 
publish  a  special  edition  of  official  publications,  with 
various  printed  marks,  and  an  improved  index,  for 
library  purposes : — English  Government  please 
copy. 

The  Report  of  the  Publishing  Board  stated  that 
the  new  edition  of  the  c  American  Library  Associa- 
tion Catalogue  '  would  appear  early  next  year.  The 
old  entries  are  being  revised  and  3,000  new  volumes 
will  be  included,  making  8,000  in  all.  The  Library 
of  Congress  has  generously  undertaked  to  print  the 
catalogue  as  one  of  its  bulletins,  for  free  distribution, 
and  to  furnish  printed  cards  for  all  the  books  in- 
cluded in  it  for  sale  at  a  low  price.  Among  other 
publications  are  cards  indexing  miscellaneous  sets, 
such  as  British  Parliamentary  Papers,  1896-1899; 
Bibliographica,  and  annotated  cards  of  works  on 
English  history.  These  are  only  a  few  of  many  ac- 
tivities, and  they  are  singled  out  for  mention  here 
as  being  of  especial  interest  to  English  librarians. 
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The  important  announcement  was  made  of  the  pro- 
posed publication  of  '  a  periodical  devoted  to  notes 
upon  current  literature,  so  written,  classified  and 
indexed  as  to  assist  the  librarian  in  choosing  books 
for  purchase,  of  assigning  subjecl  entries  in  catalogu- 
ing, of  classification,  and  of  reference  work.'  The 
principle  of  evaluation  was  discussed  and  approved. 
Of  other  matters  before  the  Conference  the  most 
important  was  the  question  regarding  net  books. 
Mr.  Zimmermanm  (of  Messrs.  McClurg  and  Co.) 
explained  the  case  for  the  publishers  and  booksellers. 
In  his  opinion  all  books  will  eventually  be  published 
at  net  prices.  Libraries  had  undoubtedly  increased 
the  number  of  readers,  but  what  about  buyers?  As 
to  the  claims  of  libraries,  they  were  not  like  book- 
sellers who  undertook  risks  in  stocking  books  and 
were  therefore  entitled  to  favourable  discounts. 
Then,  too,  the  bookseller  has  his  living  to  get,  and 
libraries  of  course  have  not.  In  course  of  time  the 
growth  of  libraries  may  bring  into  existence  pub- 
lishers who  will  look  to  libraries  for  their  main 
support;  who  will  take  into  consideration  library 
needs  alone,  and  who  will  inform  inquiring  book- 
sellers that  their  publications  are  subject  to  no  dis- 
count to  the  trade!  It  is  significant  that  this  sug- 
gestion received  serious  consideration.  A  long, 
instructive  and  occasionally  somewhat  heated,  dis- 
cussion ensued.  A  consensus  of  opinion  showed  that 
the  net  system  made  a  difference  of  20  per  cent,  in 
the  cost  of  books  to  libraries.  As  a  consequence 
libraries  were  avoiding  the  more  costly  books.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  sale  of  new  books  was  the 
breath  of  life  to  publishers,  and  librarians  were  in- 
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vited  to  turn  their  attention  to  good  old  editions  of 
reputable  authors.  '  Here,'  said  Mr.  Elmendorf, '  is 
a  certain  class  of  institution  that  has  got  to  have 
books.  The  publishers  demand  this  [net]  price  be- 
cause here  is  a  purchaser  that  has  got  to  buy.  That 
is  where  the  injustice  comes  in.'  In  the  opinion  of 
the  speaker  this  amounted  to  an  illegal  discrimina- 
tion against  libraries,  and  he  urged  that  for  a  certain 
period  no  net  books  should  be  bought.  More  drastic 
treatment  was  hinted  at  by  others,  viz.,  the  general 
boycotting  of  a  selected  publisher.  '  And  if  you  pick 
the  right  one  what  will  become  of  the  American 
Publishers'  Association?'  Finally  a  committee  was 
appointed  and  financed  to  watch  the  matter  and  act 
in  the  interests  of  libraries  generally.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  the  States  10  per  cent,  discount  off 
the  price  of  net  books  is  allowed  to  public  libraries, 
and  restrictions  lapse  twelve  months  after  publica- 
tion, when  booksellers  may  fix  such  terms  as  they 
choose. 

The  Catalogue  Section  was  comparatively  unim- 
portant, a  long  discussion  upon  the  wisdom  or  un- 
wisdom of  inverting  certain  entries  resulting  in  a 
verdict  (against  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee) for  inversion.  Thus  '  Bureau  of  Education  ' 
will  be  transposed  into  'Education,  Bureau  of.' 
How  long  it  took  to  arrive  at  this  decision  we  do 
not  know,  but  the  discussion  occupies  twenty-two 
columns  of  solid  type,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
at  10.10  p.m. 

W.  E.   DOUBLEDAY. 
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R.  PROCTOR'S  review  of  Dr.  Voul- 
lieme's  book  on  the  early  printers  of 
Cologne  may  well  seem  to  most  readers 
a  striking  example  of  his  mastery  of 
the  whole  field  of  early  printing.  Dr. 
Haebler  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  Spanish  books,  M.  Claudin  who  is  writing  the 
great  '  Histoire  de  Fimprimerie  en  France '  for  the 
French  government,  and  as  many  other  specialists 
in  the  history  of  printing  in  the  fifteenth  century  as 
have  come  into  touch  with  him,  will  one  and  all 
testify  that  his  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  as 
a  whole  has  enabled  him  for  many  years  to  meet 
experts  in  any  seftion  of  it  upon  equal  terms,  and 
the  review  printed  in  this  number  of  '  The  Library  ' 
is  a  fresh  proof  of  this  power.  He  himself,  however, 
thought  as  little  of  it  as  he  did  of  everything  else  in 
the  nature  of  c  a  paper  '  which  has  from  time  to  time 
been  extracted  from  him,  and  it  was  with  a  note 
saying  that  it  had  much  better  be  burnt  that  he  left 
it  out  for  me  to  find  on  my  return  from  a  holiday. 
In  case  any  slip  or  mistake  should  be  found  in  it, 
the  statement  must  here  be  made  that  it  was  written 
in  a  hurry  just  before  his  departure  for  the  Tyrol  on 
August  29th,  and  that  the  proofs  have  not  had  his 
revision.  By  the  time  they  came  to  hand  the  absence 
of  any  news  from  him  after  September  5th  was  ex- 
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citing  anxiety  so  grave  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
friend,  at  this  moment,  to  write  about  it. 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  appearance  of  this  num- 
ber of  c  The  Library  '  the  section  c  Germany  '  in 
the  continuation  of  Mr.  Proctor's  '  Index  to  Early 
Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum  '  will  be  ready 
for  issue.  Save  for  the  beginning  made,  generations 
ago,  by  Panzer,  the  period  1500-1520  has  hitherto 
been  an  almost  trackless  wilderness.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  that  Mr.  Proctor  has  been  able  to  do  for 
the  German  books  of  these  years  not  only  all  that  he 
did  for  those  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  a  great  deal 
more.  When  he  set  out  on  this  second  task  it  was 
with  the  expectation  that  he  should  have  to  concern 
himself  almost  as  much  with  publishers  as  with 
printers,  but  the  types  have  worked  out  wonderfully, 
almost  every  masterless  book  has  been  traced  to  the 
press  which  issued  it,  the  founts  themselves  are 
grouped  in  classes  and  illustrated  with  facsimiles, 
while  the  ornamental  borders  and  initial  letters  are 
also  described  and  registered. 

Some  time  before  going  for  his  holiday  Mr. 
Proctor  had  finished  up  another  piece  of  work,  the 
year's  output  of  the  Type  Facsimile  Society,  the 
management  of  which,  save  as  regards  the  accounts, 
has  been  from  the  first  entirely  in  his  hands.  The 
plates  this  year  are  unusually  plentiful  and  good. 
There  are  upwards  of  fifty  of  them,  a  wonderful 
number  for  a  society  with  an  income  of  only  £$o, 
and  they  illustrate  several  aspects  of  early  printing. 
The  obscurer  presses,  ever  beloved  by  Mr.  Proctor, 

IV.  F  F 
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are  well  to  the  front.  Six  of  the  names  in  the  under- 
lines, taken  in  succession,  are  those  of  Filippo  di 
Pietro,  Renaldus  of  Nijmegen,  Liga  Boaria,  Caspar 
de  Cantono,  Jacopo  di  Carlo  di  Giovanni,  and  Peter 
of  Heidelberg.  Not  many  bibliographers,  it  may  be 
guessed,  could  obtain  high  marks  on  the  question 
where,  when  and  what  did  these  men  print?  Fine 
printing  is  illustrated  by  the  roman  type  of  Joannes 
Adam  of  Naples,  and  the  gothic  of  Ant.  Gontier  of 
the  same  place  and  by  several  of  the  French  types; 
curious  printing  by  a  type  supposed  to  have  been 
used  at  Zurich  about  1475,  which  is  almost  sug- 
gestive of  the  'fat-faced'  founts  used  in  England  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Early  book-illustrations  are  re- 
presented by  a  fine  Naples  cut  from  '  II  Giardino,' 
printed  by  Christian  Preller  in  1490,  by  a  large 
Lyonnese  pidture,  showing  little  black  devils  attack- 
ing a  baby,  by  some  Delft  cuts,  pages  from  a  Poitevin 
Horae  and  several  others.  The  books  from  which  the 
facsimiles  are  made  are  taken  this  time  chiefly  from 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris,  and  the  Bodleian. 

The  New  Palaeographical  Society  has  made  an 
excellent  start  with  a  first  issue  of  twenty-one  fac- 
similes, five  from  Greek  manuscripts  and  the  rest 
all  of  English  origin.  Of  the  Greek  examples  the 
earliest  are  deeds  from  Upper  Egypt  belonging  re- 
spectively to  B.C.  127  and  106,  the  finest,  a  page  from 
the  Cambridge  fragment  from  the  much  divided 
MS.  E.  of  the  Septuagint,  which  dates  from  the 
tenth  century,  and  another  from  a  Lambeth  MS. 
containing  the  Gospels  in  Greek,  dated  about  1 160. 
Both  are  delightful  examples  of  handwriting.  Of 
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the  English  manuscripts  the  primacy  must  be  given 
to  the  page  from  the  Exeter  Book,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  relics  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  (about  A.D. 
950),  none  of  which  has  hitherto  been  adequately 
reproduced.  With  this  must  be  reckoned  the  Bod- 
leian MS.  of  King  Alfred's  translation  of  Gregory's 
4  Pastoral  Care,' which  may  besome  sixty  years  earlier. 
Plates  1 1  and  1 2  show  an  ornamental  border  and  a 
page  of  the  text  of  an  eleventh  century  Evangeliary 
probably  written  at  Winchester,  now  at  Cambridge. 
The  British  Museum  is  drawn  on  for  a  Petrus  Co- 
mestor,  a  fine  specimen  of  English  fifteenth  century 
work,  and  in  plates  14-16  the  Society  fulfils  one  of  its 
chief  aims  by  reproducing  from  an  early  i4th  century 
Psalter,  which  has  become  inaccessible  by  straying  to 
Douay,  the  magnificently  decorated  first  page,  a  large 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  (in  a  reduced  form) 
four  other  pages,  all  of  them  offering  fresh  proof  of 
the  high  standard  at  this  time  attained  by  the  Eng- 
lish scribes  and  illuminators.  In  plate  17  a  number 
of  monastic  press-marks  are  brought  together,  mainly 
from  Royal  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  They 
show  the  system  of  press-marking  in  use  in  eleven 
English  libraries,  and  are  distinctive  enough  to 
suggest  that,  if  the  series  is  extended,  press-marks, 
even  when  unaccompanied  by  inscriptions,  may  be- 
come a  means  of  proving  the  provenance  of  books 
in  a  quite  satisfactory  way.  On  plate  1 8  we  have 
another  contribution  to  library  lore,  a  Latin  descrip- 
tion, datable  about  1400-1405,  of  the  arrangement 
of  a  library  of  some  two-hundred  and  twenty-four 
volumes  at  Titchfield  Abbey  in  Hampshire.  '  It 
appears  that  there  were  four  cases  (columpne),  each 
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with  eight  shelves  (gradus)  distinguished  by  a 
letter  and  number  (litera  quotata),  except  in  the 
case  of  certain  letters  which  did  not  extend  beyond 
a  single  shelf.  The  volumes  were  marked  on  the 
first  leaf,  or  outside,  or  in  both  places,  with  a  letter 
and  number,  being  arranged  in  classes  from  A,  the 
Bible,  to  Q,  books  in  French.'  Lastly,  in  plate  21, 
we  have  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  rarest  classes  of 
manuscripts,  a  mortuary  Roll,  which  was  probably 
completed  about  1230.  By  that  time  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  religious  houses  had 
recorded  their  prayers  for  the  soul  of  Lucy,  foundress 
and  first  prioress  of  the  priory  of  St.  Cross  and  St. 
Mary  at  Hengham,  or  Hedingham  (co.  Essex),  and 
the  roll  extended  to  nearly  twenty  feet.  To  obtain 
such  a  number  of  different  hands,  all  nearly  con- 
temporary, is  a  real  addition  to  the  student's  ac- 
quaintance with  the  possibilities  of  English  hand- 
writing early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  list  of 
the  religious  houses  and  the  order  in  which  they 
occur  are  interesting,  and  the  words  with  which 
almost  every  '  titulus '  ends,  '  Oravimus  pro  vestris, 
Orate  pro  nostris,'  as  we  spell  them  out  in  all  these 
various  hands,  come  as  a  refrain  of  no  little  pathos. 

The  want  of  a  satisfactory  handbook  of  library 
administration  from  the  special  point  of  view  of  the 
British  Municipal  librarian  has  long  been  felt,  and 
in  Mr.  Brown's  '  Manual  of  Library  Economy,'  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  want  is  fully  and 
satisfactorily  supplied.  A  few  matters  of  controversy 
are  handled  in  it,  and  as  to  these,  Mr.  Brown's  ex- 
position of  his  views  may  leave  his  opponents  un- 
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convinced,  but  the  spirit  of  the  whole  book  is 
eminently  practical  and  reasonable,  and  the  wide 
knowledge  and  ripe  experience  of  library-work,  of 
which  it  is  the  outcome,  must  command  the  respect 
of  every  reader.  No  detail  is  too  small  for  Mr. 
Brown's  notice,  and  his  elucidation  of  details  is 
greatly  aided  by  the  number  and  excellence  of  his 
illustrations  and  diagrams,  which  enable  him  to  give 
a  good  idea  of  every  appliance  or  arrangement  about 
which  he  writes,  and  also  to  show  the  exact  size 
and  lettering  of  various  useful  slips,  cards  and 
notices.  Into  the  discussion  of  all  these  details  it  is 
impossible  here  to  enter,  but  we  may  mention  a  few 
of  the  larger  questions  of  library  policy  on  which 
Mr.  Brown  makes  useful  suggestions.  Thus  he  pro- 
poses, as  an  alleviation  of  the  hardships  produced  by 
the  penny  limit  to  the  rate,  that  the  interest  on  loans 
for  library-buildings  should  be  chargeable  to  the 
General  Rate,  and  that  for  the  Library  be  applicable 
solely  to  maintenance.  He  demonstrates  the  folly 
of  the  Committees  which  in  order  to  save  a  few 
months'  salary,  build  their  library  first  and  appoint 
the  librarian  when  the  architect  has  worked  his  will. 
He  draws  up  an  ingenious  scale  of  salaries  for  head- 
librarians,  varying  with  the  library's  income,  30  per 
cent,  on  the  first  £500,  IO  Per  cent,  on  each  addi- 
tional hundred  up  to  £2,000,  5  per  cent,  on  each 
additional  five  hundred  up  to  £6,000,  and  there- 
after, first  2J-  per  cent,  and  then  2  per  cent,  on  higher 
amounts.  The  resulting  figures  are  certainly  not  un- 
reasonable (when  the  rate  yields  £1,000  the  libra- 
rian gets  £200,  when  it  yields  £5,000  he  gets 
£450),  and  the  scale  might  well  be  adopted  uni- 
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versally.  As  to  assistants,  Mr.  Brown  lays  down 
that  "  in  every  case  where  a  sub-librarian  is  expected 
to  act  as  a  substitute  for  his  chief  he  might  receive 
as  a  maximum  salary  half  of  what  is  being  paid  to 
that  official."  Mr.  Brown  believes  also  that,  con- 
sidering the  inconvenience  of  broken  times,  a  forty- 
two-hours  week  is  most  conducive  to  efficiency  in 
the  staff,  and  that  an  average  of  eight  hours  a  day, 
or  forty-eight  hours  a  week,  should  be  regarded  as 
a  maximum.  He  protests  vigorously  against  extrav- 
agant buildings,  based  on  the  idea  that  every  local 
library  is  to  be  a  little  British  Museum  and  keep 
its  obsolete  books  to  all  eternity,  thereby  requiring 
continually  more  space.  As  a  guide  to  committees 
he  has  drawn  up  a  table  showing  the  size  of  library 
buildings  which  can  be  erected  and  maintained  by 
places  with  different  incomes,  allowing  for  every 
£  1,000  of  income  £3,600  to  be  borrowed  for  build- 
ing, £400  for  furniture,  72,000  cubic  and  4,412 
square  feet  in  the  building,  a  storage  capacity  of 
34,000  volumes  and  accommodation  for  200  readers. 
On  the  importance  of  allocating  at  least  10  per 
cent,  of  the  loan  to  furniture  he  insists  strongly  and 
rightly,  as  cheap  furniture  in  a  library  is  repellent 
to  readers  and  in  the  end  very  expensive.  As  regards 
regulations  both  for  the  staff  and  for  readers,  Mr. 
Brown  writes  in  a  very  liberal  spirit.  In  the  one  case 
he  has  no  belief  in  elaborate  systems  of  checks,  and 
in  the  other  is  opposed  to  all  vexatious  restrictions. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  from  its  first  page  to 
its  last  his  book  is  well  abreast  with  the  high-water 
mark  of  municipal  librarianship,  and  that  it  will 
form  a  useful  starting-point  in  all  future  discussions. 
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About  several  other  books  which  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  notice  at  length  only  a  few  words  can 
be  said.  In  his  c  Facsimile  de  livres  copies  et  en- 
lumines  pour  le  roi  Charles  V.,'  M.  Delisle  has 
demonstrated  to  his  friends  that  it  is  hopeless  to  try 
to  get  even  with  them,  since  a  copy  enriched  with 
fourteen  beautiful  plates  has  been  sent  to  each  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  Bibliography  of  his  works,  the 
Bibliography  itself  having  been  a  most  liberal  return 
for  the  small  subscription.  Another  interesting  book 
is  'Le  premier  livre  xylographique  italien,'  in  which 
the  Prince  d'Essling  has  shown  that  ten  woodcuts 
which  appear  in  the  '  Devote  Meditationi  sopra  la 
Passione,'  printed  at  Venice  in  1487,  are  cut  down 
from  those  in  a  block-book,  of  which  a  copy  is  pre- 
served in  the  Kupferstich-Kabinet  at  Berlin,  for 
which  he  claims  the  date  of  about  1450. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Jacobi  has  brought  out  a  third  edition 
of  his  '  Some  Notes  on  Books  and  Printing,'  a  book 
full  of  useful  information  for  both  authors  and  pub- 
lishers, and  we  may  add  also  for  students  of  printing. 
Mr.  A.  Growoll,  after  producing  an  excellent  'Book- 
trade  Bibliography  in  the  United  States,'  has  given 
us  another  good  piece  of  work  in  '  Three  Centuries 
of  English  Book-Trade  Bibliography,'  to  which 
Mr.  Wilberforce  Eames  of  the  Lenox  Library  has 
added  a  list  of  the  Catalogues  published  for  the 
English  Book-trade  from  1595  to  1902.  For  such 
a  work  Prof.  Arber  had  laid  a  good  foundation  in 
his  article  on  '  Contemporary  Lists  of  Books  printed 
in  England,'  contributed  to  '  Bibliographica,'  vol. 
iii.  (one  of  the  most  notable  articles  the  magazine 
had  the  honour  of  printing),  and  now  Mr.  Arber  is 
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to  the  front  again  with  a  handsome  quarto  contain- 
ing the  first  instalment  of  his  promised  reprint  of 
'The  Term  Catalogues,'  extending  from  1668  to 
1682.  Into  the  merits  of  this  volume  space  forbids 
any  attempt  to  enter  fully,  but  it  may  be  noted  that 
it  surpasses  expectation  in  containing  its  own  indexes, 
both  of  titles  and  of  authors,  publishers  and  subjects, 
instead  of  leaving  this  information  to  be  supplied 
in  the  last  of  the  three  volumes  for  the  entire  book. 
This  is  a  much  more  convenient  plan,  and  makes 
it  possible  to  enter  into  some  of  the  fruits  of  Mr. 
Arber's  work  sooner  than  was  anticipated.  Thus 
we  can  already  enjoy  his  division  of  medical  works 
according  as  they  followed  the  Astrological,  Galen- 
ical and  Chemical  methods,  and  investigate  the 
literature  of  each.  The  student  of  London  topo- 
graphy will  find  references  here  to  works  concerned 
in  some  way  or  other  with  no  fewer  than  seventy- 
five  London  churches.  The  alert  bibliographer 
who  desires  to  base  a  history  of  publishing  on  Prof. 
Arber's  researches  may  begin  compiling  his  notes 
on  Clavell,  Parkhurst,  Royston  and  Herringman, 
and  students  of  other  subjects  will  find  much  ma- 
terial ready  to  their  hand.  Prof.  Arber's  book  came 
out  too  late  for  adequate  notice  in  this  number,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  '  The  Library '  may  be  able 
to  do  it  better  justice  later  on. 

A.  W.  P. 
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ings by,  248  sq. 

Greg,  W.  W.,  article  by,  on  'Fads 
and  Fancies  in  Baconian  The- 
ory,' 47-62;  on  'The  Biblio- 
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graphical  History  of  the  First 

Folio,'  258-285. 
Growoll  and  Eames,  note  on  their 

'  Three    Centuries   of  English 

Book  Trade  Bibliography,'  4. 
Guildford       Grammar       School, 

chained  library  at,  33. 
Guildhall  Library  and  Museum, 

article  on,  by  C.  Welch,   68- 

84. 


Harvard  College  Library,  rules  for 
assistants,  99. 

Hayes,  Martha,  Murrell's  first 
'  Book  of  Cookerie '  dedicated 
to,  1 80. 

Hedingham  Priory,  mortuary  roll 
of  Lucy,  Prioress  of,  436. 

Hemp,  use  of,  in  paper-making,  9. 

Hengham  Priory.  See  Heding- 
ham. 

Henricus  Ariminensis,  'De  Qua- 
tuor  Virtutibus  cardinalibus ' 
(Hain,  1649),  167. 

Herbert,  William,  librarian  of 
Guildhall  Library,  73. 

Herrick's  '  Hesperides,'  variants 
in  different  copies  of  first  edi- 
tion of,  206-212,  328-331. 

'Historia  Sanfti  Albani,'  printer 
of  (1474),  395. 

Hodge,  Sir  James,  bookseller  on 
London  Bridge,  35;  books  pub- 
lished by,  45. 

'Hog  with  a  Halter,'  51. 

Hohenwang,  Ludwig,  relations 
with  press  at  monastery  of  St. 
Ulrich,  177. 

Homer,  allusion  to  palm-trees  in, 
227;  his  view  as  to  the  period 
of  Minos,  229;  papyrus  used 
for  writing  outside  Egypt  about 
his  time,  232. 

Horae  B.   V.  M.,  description  of, 


Horneck,Burkhardvon,  physician, 
164. 

Hours  of  library  service,  99. 

'  Hours  of  the  Blessed  Virgin/  de- 
scription of,  315  iqq. 

'Hours  of  the  Cross,'  316. 

'Hours  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  316. 

Housman,  Laurence,  his  transla- 
tion of '  Aucassin  and  Nicolete,' 
22  iqq. 

Huch,  Riccarda,  German  novelist, 

3H- 
Hymns,  in  Latin  breviary,  296. 

Incunabula,  excessive  attention 
paid  to,  145  sq.',  of  Augsburg, 
163-179;  of  Cologne,  392-402; 
notes  on  the  study  of,  189-199; 
students  of,  divided  into  two 
sections,  393.  See  also  Fifteenth 
Century  Books. 

Indulgence  (3O-line)  of  1454, 
manuscript  of,  190. 

Introits,  in  Latin  Missals,  307. 

Invitatories,  in  the  Latin  Breviary, 
297. 

Ireland,  attempts  topromote  paper- 
making  in,  10. 

Jacobi,  C.  T.,  his  'Notes  on  Books 
and  Printing'  mentioned,  4. 

Jenner,  Henry,  article  on  'The 
Service -Books  of  the  Latin 
Church,'  292-319. 

Jenson,  Nicolas,  his  Roman  type, 
first  instance  of  deliberate  mo- 
dification of  handwriting,  191. 

Jewish  Books  at  Guildhall  Library, 

73- 
Johnson,    Ephraim,    Manchester 

bookseller,  378  sq. 
Jones,  Sir  Horace,  designed  present 

Guildhall  Library,  75. 
Jones,   R.  L.,  second  founder  of 

the  Guildhall  Library,  71. 
Jonson,  Benjamin,  comparison  of 
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1616    Folio   with    Shakespeare 
First  Folio,  282. 

Kaghad,  Persian   word  for  paper, 

origin  of,  4. 
Kant,  Imm.,  edition  of  his  works, 

noticed,  86. 
Karabacek,   Prof.  Jos.,  researches 

on  early  paper  making,  I  sqq. 
Koelhoff,  Johann,  Cologne  printer, 

398- 
Kretzer,   Max,   German   novelist, 

3*5- 
Kyriale,  310. 

Landen,  J.,  Cologne  printer,  399 
tff. 

Lang,  Andrew,  on  '  Aucassin  and 
Nicolete,'  22-27. 

Large,  Rob.,  Caxton  apprenticed 
to,  115  sqq. 

Latin  Church,  article  on  the  Ser- 
vice-books of,  292-319. 

Lead,  used  for  writing  letters  on 
in  the  sixth  century,  234. 

Lee,  Elizabeth,  articles  on  'Recent 
German  Books,'  85-93,  320- 
327;  on 'Recent  FrenchBooks,' 
403-410. 

Lee,  Sidney,  his  introduction  to  fac- 
simile of  First  Folio  Shakespeare 
noticed,  97;  detailed  criticism 
of,  258-283. 

Leeds,  meeting  of  Library  Associ- 
ation at,  41 1-423. 

Legenda,  for  the  use  of  Sarum,  298. 

Legenda  Aurea,  sales  of  copies  of 
Caxton's  translation  of,  142. 

Leman,  Sir  John,  his  pageant,  76. 

Lessons  in  the  Latin  Breviary,  296. 

Levasseur,  E.,  his  '  Histoire  des 
classes  ouvrieres  en  France 
(1789-1870),  noticed,  405. 

Liber  Aggregations,  authorship  of, 

35°: 

Librarians,  advantages  of  travelling 
by,  221  sq. ;  salaries  of,  437  sq. 


Libraries,  chained  library  at  Guild- 
ford  Grammar  School,  33;  for 
Boys,  article  by  R,  F.  Cholme- 
ley,  1 1-2 1 ;  Guildhall  Library, 
London,  68-84;  library  at  Titch- 
field  Abbey,  description  of,  43  5 ; 
Mediaeval,  press-marks  in,  435. 

Libraries,  Municipal,  hours  of 
service  in,  99;  drawbacks  to 
their  progress,  213^.,  223^.; 
eccentricities  of  the  penny  rate, 
332  sqq.;  notice  of  manual  by 
J.  D.  Brown  on  Library  Eco- 
nomy, 436  sq . ;  refusal  of  pub- 
lishers to  allow  special  discounts 
10,215,251,257;  rules  for  assist- 
ants in,  99. 

Library  Association,  meeting  of,  at 
Leeds,  411-423. 

Lieven,  Princesse  de,  notice  of  E. 
Daudet's  biography  of,  407. 

Linen,  used  in  paper-making  by 
the  Arabs,  4  sq. 

Liturgies.    See  Service-Books. 

Locker,  Fred.,  quoted,  158. 

London,  Lord  Mayors  of,  volume 
containing  their  arms  amd  sig- 
natures, from  1660,  77;  anti- 
quities in  Guildhall  Museum, 
7Ssq. 

London  Bridge,  Booksellers  of, 
article  on,  28-46. 

London  Library,  notice  of  new 
Catalogue,  200-205. 

'Looking  Glass,' booksellers  at  the 
sign  of,  on  London  Bridge, 

34-. 

Louvain,  Brothersof  Common  Life 

said  to  have  printed  at,  before 
arrival  of  John  of  Westphalia, 
(1474),  401. 

Lucy,  Prioress  of  Hedingham  Pri- 
ory, mortuary  roll.  436. 

Lysons'  '  Environs  of  London,' 
Grangerized  copy  of  at  Guildhall 
Library,  82. 
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Macaulay'sNcwZealander,  earlier 

parallels  to,  249  sq. 
Magdalene    College,    Cambridge, 

Pepys  Library  at,  288. 
Magic,  fifteenth  century  books  on, 

352- 
Mainz,Psaltersof(i457andi459), 

298. 

Mallock,  W.  H.,  criticism  of  his 
defence  of  Bacon's  authorship 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  47-62. 

Manchester  Public  Library,  Jubi- 
lee of,  213. 

Mansion,  Colard,  Caxton's  rela- 
tions with,  132  sqq-\  similarity 
ofhishandwritingand  types,  191. 

Mannade,  description  of  its  con- 
tents, 311. 

Manuscripts,  facsimiles  of,  issued 
byNewPalaeographical  Society, 

434- 

Margaret,  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
her  patronage  of  Caxton,  124^. 

Martial,  on  plagiarism,  223  sq. 

Martyrologies,  description  of,  305. 

Masterpieces,  a  shelf  of,  in  Boys' 
Libraries,  19. 

Mathematics,  fifteenth  century 
books  on,  341. 

McKerrow,  R.  B.,  on  Nashe's 
*  Pierce  Pennilesse,'  269;  on  va- 
riants in  different  copies  of '  The 
Returne  of  Pasquill,'  384-391. 

Medical  books  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  346  sqq. 

Merchant  Adventurers,  120  sq. 

Michael  the  Bishop  in  Praise  of 
Books,  article  byW.  E.  A.Axon, 
367-372. 

Middleton,  Sir  Thomas,  his  pa- 
geant, 76. 

Military  Art,  fifteenth  century 
books  on,  345. 

Milton,  John,  assertion  that  type 
of  his  '  Paradise  Lost,'  was  kept 
standing  two  years,  266  n. 


Minshull,  John,  of  Chester,  article 

pn,  373-383. 

Missals  of  the  Latin  Church,  de- 
scription of,  306-311. 

Molner,  Dietrich,  of  Cologne,  396. 

Montaigne's  Essays,  emblematic 
title-pages  to  edition  of  1632, 

53  m- 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  Cock  collection 

relating  to,  in  Guildhall  Library, 

82. 

Mortuary  Roll,  described,  436. 
Moseley,  Humphrey,   his  address 

to  the  readers  in  Beaumont  and 

Fletcher  Folio,  276. 
Mozarabic  Rite,  309. 
Murrell's  Two  Books  of  Cookerie, 

article  on,  180-188. 
Music,  fifteenth  century  books  on, 

344- 
Music  Printing,  101. 

Nashe's  'Pierce  Pennilesse  his  sup- 
plication to  the  Devill,'  copy- 
right questions  as  to,  269  sq.; 
variants  in  different  copies  of 
his  'Returne  of  Pasquill,'  384- 

391. 
National  Home  Reading  Union, 

Dr.  Garnett's  Address  to,  222  sqq. 
Navigation,  fifteenth  century  books 

on,  345. 
'Net'  books,  refusal  of  discount 

on,  to  Libraries,  215,  251-257, 

336,  43°- 

New  Palaeographical  Society,  no- 
tice of  first  publications  of, 

434  '?• 
Newspapers,  badness  of  paper  used 

for,  335- 

Nofturnale,  description  of,  304. 
Notes  on  Books  and  Work,  94- 

103,    213-224,    328-331,   432, 

440. 
Novels,    German,    92,    324-326; 

French,  410. 
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Obsequial c,  311. 

Occult  Science,  fifteenth-century 

books  on,  349  sqq. 
Officia  Nova  and  Officia  Propria, 

in  Breviaries,  304. 
Ollivier,    Emile,    his    'L'Empire 

Liberal,'  noticed,  405  sq. 
Olpe,  Peter  von,  Cologne  printer, 

397- 

Ordinal e,  for  use  of  Sarum,  314. 

Ordinarium,  311. 

Osborn,  Sir  Edward,  his  leap  from 
London  Bridge,  29,  76. 

Overall,  W.H.,  librarian  of  Guild- 
hall Library,  74. 


Pageants,  London,  76. 

Palermo,  papyrus  grown  at,  7  sq. 

Palm-leaves,  used  for  writing  on 
in  Crete,  225  sqq. 

Palm-trees,  evidence  of  growth  of 
in  Crete,  226^. 

Papal  Chancery,  use  of  Egyptian 
papyrus  by,  as  late  as  876,  7. 

Paper,  deterioration  of,  causes 
heavy  expense  to  libraries,  334 
sqq. 

Papyrus,  exported  from  Egypt  to 
Byblos  (B.C.  1080),  232. 

Papyrus,  competition  of  paper  with 
dates  from  end  of  eighth  cen- 
tury, A.D.,  6  sq.;  grown  in  Sicily 
in  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
7  sq.;  use  of,  as  a  drug,  8. 

Parker,     Martin,      ballad -writer, 

37; 
Paroissien,  a  layman's  prayer-book, 

317. 

Pasquill,  The  Re'turne  of,  varia- 
tions in  copies  of,  384-391. 

Passenger,  Charles,  bookseller  at 
'The  Seven  Stars'  on  London 
Bridge,  32. 

Passenger,  Thomas,  bookseller  at 
'  The  Three  Bibles'  on  London 


Bridge,  his  will,  32;  books 
printed  for,  38  sq.,  44^. 

Pastorale,  311. 

Pemell,  Stephen,  bookseller  on 
London  Bridge,  31. 

Penny  Rate,  variations  in  yield  of, 

332. 

Pepys,  Samuel,  article  on  his 
library,  287-291. 

Petalism,  at  Syracuse,  231. 

Petalography,  Cretan,  226-230. 

Pflanzmann,  Jodocus,  persuaded 
by  Ellenborg  to  print  the  '  Qua- 
dragesimale  Viatoris,'  171  ; 
books  printed  by,  178. 

'  Pharaoh  '  paper,  6. 

Philip,  the  Good,  of  Burgundy, 
1 20. 

Phinn,  Rev.  C.  P.,  his  collation 
of  copies  of  Herrick,  206. 

Phoenician  Letters,  Cretan  ety- 
mology of,  225,  230. 

Photolithographs  and  Collotypes, 
differences  between,  97. 

Physics,  fifteenth  century  books 
on,  344. 

Pica,  for  use  of  Sarum,  314. 

Pickering,  William,  bookseller  on 
London  Bridge,  28,  30. 

Pilgrim  Signs,  in  Guildhall  Mu- 
seum, 80. 

Pius  V.,  his  reform  of  the  Breviary, 
300  sq. 

Plagiarism  in  literature,  article  on, 
243,  250. 

Playhouse  scriveners,  277. 

Plomer,  H.  R.,  article  on  'The 
Booksellers  of  London  Bridge,' 
28-46;  notice  of  that  on 
'Michael  Sparke,'  219;  on  'A 
Secret  Press  at  Stepney  in 
1596/236-242;  on  'A  Chester 
Bookseller  (1667-1700),'  373- 

383. 

Pollard,  A.  W.,  Notes  by,  96-102; 
213-224;  328-331;  432-440; 
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Reply  toJ.D.  Brown  on  Prafti- 
cal  Bibliography,  151-162. 

Pontardulais  and  Gorseinon,  li- 
brary at,  1 02  sq. 

Pontifical,  descriptions  of  its  con- 
tents, 312. 

Pope,  Alexander,  literary  borrow- 
ings by,  245  sq. 

Post  Office,  the  General,  account 
of  in  1722,  41  sq. 

Press-marks,  mediaeval,  435. 

Primers,  catechisms  and  almanacs, 
secret  press  for  printing  ( I  596), 
236-242. 

Printing,  Early  History  of,  see 
Augsburg,  Cologne,  Fifteenth- 
Century  Books,  Incunabula, 
Type  Facsimile  Society. 

Processional,  description  of  its 
contents,  312. 

Proftor,  Robert,  his  monograph  on 
'  The  Printing  of  Greek  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century,'  148,  159; 
article  by  on  'Ulrich  von  Ellen- 
borg  and  the  press  of  S.  Ulrich 
at  Augsburg,' 163-179;  his  '  In- 
dex to  Early  Printed  Books,' 
195;  review  by,  of  Voullie'me's 
'Die  Buchdruck  Kolnsbis  I  500,' 
392-402;  notes  on,  432  sq. 

Prompt  copies  of  seventeenth-cen- 
tury plays,  277  sqq. 

Proof-Reader,  early  advertisement 
of,  36. 

Proprium  de  Tempore,  in  Bre- 
viaries, 302. 

Proprium  Sanctorum,  in  Breviaries, 
302. 

Prose  and  Verse,  alternation  of, 
in  '  Aucassin  and  Nicolete,' 
parallels  to,  24  sq. 

Publishers,  their  treatment  of 
municipal  libraries  as  to  *  net ' 
books,  215,  251-257,  336,430. 

Pye,  or  Direclorium,  description 
of,  313- 
IV.  G 


Quignon,  Cardinal,  his  reformed 
Breviary,  299  sq. 

Rateable  value,  differences  of  as- 
sessment, 333. 

Ravensburg,  in  Suabia,  Ellenborg's 
notes  as  to,  167  sq.t  172. 

Reed,  Joseph,  on  how  to  avoid 
plagiarism,  245. 

Regimen  Salernitarum,   note   on, 

348. 

Rcsponsaries  (or  Responds),  in  the 
Latin  Breviary,  296. 

Reyser,  Georg,  printer,  167. 

Richardson,  E.  C.,  notice  of  his 
article  on  *  The  Travelling  Li- 
brarian,' 221. 

Rituale,  description  of  its  con- 
tents, 311. 

Rivers,  Earl,  139. 

Rivers,  J.,  article  on  literary  pla- 
giarism ('  How  great  minds 
jump'),  243-250. 

Rivington,  C.  R.,  Notes  on  the 
Stationers'  Company  by,  355- 
366. 

Roman  Antiquities  of  London,  in 
Guildhall  Museum,  78  sq. 

Rood,  Theodoricus,  not  the  same 
as  Theodoricus  (Molner)  of 
Cologne,  396. 

Rylands,  W.  H.,  paper  by,  on 
Booksellers  and  Stationers  of 
Warrington  mentioned,  373. 

Sacerdotale,  311. 

Sacred  Codes,  traditions  as  to  their 
divine  origin,  228  sq. 

Salomons,  David  and  Philip,  gifts 
to  Guildhall  Library,  73. 

Samarcand,  knowledge  of  paper- 
making  said  to  have  been  com- 
municated by  Chinese  prisoners 
captured  at,  in  eighth  century, 
zsq. 
G 
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Savage,  Ernest  A.,  on  Samuel 
Pepys'  Library,  287-291. 

School  books  soldat  Chester  (i  667- 
1700),  375  sqq. 

Schiissler,  Johann,  type  sold  by, 
to  monastery  of  S.  Ulrich,  176. 

Scientific  Books  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  3  37- 354. 

Searchers  for  Books,  362  sq. 

Secret  Printing,  at  Stepney  (i  596), 
236-242. 

Selenus,  Guss.,  emblematic  title- 
page  to  his  Cyphers,  58  sqq. 

Sequences,  in  Latin  Rite,  308. 

Service  Books  of  the  Latin  Church, 
article  on,  292-319. 

Shakespeare,  criticism  of  W.  H. 
Mallock's  defence  of  Bacon's 
authorship  of  his  plays,  47-62; 
Oxford  Facsimile  of  the  First 
Folio,  97;  article  by  W.  W. 
Greg  on  the  bibliographical 
history  of  the  First  Folio,  258- 
285  ;  German  books  about, 
323^.;  Relics  at  the  Guildhall, 
Library,  73. 

Shams,  a  shelf  of  in  Boys'  Li- 
braries, 14. 

Sicily,  papyrus  grown  in,  during 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  7. 

Sidney,  Sir  P.,  emblematic  border 
to  title-page  to  his  '  Arcadia ' 
used  in  other  works,  50  sq. ;  pub- 
lication of  an  edition  of  the 
'Arcadia'  'stayed,'  261. 

Sigismund,  Archduke,  Ellenborg's 
note  on,  168. 

Signatures,  doftrine  of,  350. 

Signatures,  in  early  printed  books, 
197;  study  of  make-up  of  books 
which  have  no  signatures,  393. 

Signs,  in  Guildhall  Museum,  80  sq. 

Size,  that  used  in  Arab  paper  made 
of  starch,  5. 

Sizes  of  book,  197. 

Snellaert,  Delft  printer,  uses  same 


type  as  C.  Winters  of  Cologne, 

,    398. 

!   Somerset,Duke  of, plunders  Guild- 
hall Library,  70. 

Sorg,  Anton,  use  of  his  types  at  or 
for  monastery  of  S.  Ulrich, 
175  sq. 

Sparke,  Michael,  notice  of  H.  R. 
Plomer's  article  on,  219. 

Spencer,  John,  bookseller  on  Lon- 
don Bridge,  31. 

Spenser,  Edm.,  titlepage  to  1611 
edition  of  his  works,  50  sqq. 

Stage  directions,  in  early  editions 
of  seventeenth  century  plays, 
274^. 

Stationers'  Register,  transfers  of 
copyrights  in  Shakespeare 'splays 
in,  284  sq. ;  notes  on  the  history 
of,  355-366. 

Steele,  Robert,  on  the  scientific 
books  of  the  fifteenth  century, 

337-354- 

Stepney,  a  secret  press  at  in  1596, 
236-242. 

Sterne,  Laurence,  literary  borrow- 
ings by,  246. 

Stow,  William,  his  '  Remarks  on 
London,'  41. 

Suffrages  of  the  Saints,  in  Latin 
Breviary,  297. 

Suidas,  quotation  from  as  to  Phoe- 
nician Letters,  225. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  literary  borrow- 
ings by,  248. 


Tansur,  William,  musician,  45  sq. 

Taylor,  Mr.,  bookseller  of  Whit- 
church,  379. 

Theodoricus  (Molner)  of  Cologne, 
distinguished  from  Theodoricus 
Rood,  396. 

Thiers,  Ad.,  correspondence  no- 
ticed, 403. 

Thorne,  W.  B.,  correction  by,  103  ; 
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article  on  a  seventeenth  century 
cookery  book,  180-188. 

Thomson's  Chronicles  of  London, 
Grangerized  copy  of  at  Guild- 
hall Library,  82. 

'Times'  History  of  the  War,  63. 

Titchfield  Abbey, fifteenth  century 
description  of  its  library  quoted, 

.435- 
Titlepages,    emblems    found    in, 

47  W> 
Tobacco   Pipes,   collection   of  in 

Guildhall  Museum,  80. 
Topographical     Books,     sold     on 

London  Bridge,  44  sq. 
Topographical  Collections,  at  the 

Guildhall  Library,  72. 
Tracy,    Ebenezer,    bookseller    on 

London  Bridge,  33. 
Translations  of  Classics,  in  Boys' 

Libraries,  19  sq. 
Tropers,  309. 
Type-Facsimile  Society,  notice  of 

publications  (1903),  433. 
Types,  began   to  be  bought  and 

exchanged  about  1477,  189. 
Tyus,  Charles,  bookseller  on  Lon- 
don Bridge,  32. 


Ulrich,  S.,  monastery  of,  at  Augs- 
burg, article  on  new  informa- 
tion as  to  its  printing  press  from 
allusions  by  Ulrich  von  Ellen- 
borg,  163-179. 

Uses,  ecclesiastical,  in  England, 
299. 


Variant  Readings,  in  different 
copies  of  seventeenth  century 
books  of  same  edition,  206-212, 
328-331,  384-391. 

Veldener,  Jan,  similarity  of  his 
type  to  Cax  ton's,  135. 

Venetians,  Ellenborg's  note  as  to 


their  connivance  with  the  Turks, 
169. 

Venge,  Edward,  secret  printing  by 
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